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CHAPTER V. 

THE PEOPLE AND THE LAND. 

1. Property in Land. 

The magic of property turns sand into gold. 

Arthur Young. 

It is no easy matter to describe the economic con¬ 
ditions of an Oriental country in a manner 
assignments. intelligible to a Western mind. This is due 
to the difference not only between Oriental and 
Western methods of thought, but between the concepts to 
which those methods of thought apply. This is particu- 
laily the case in the analysis of rights of property in land. 
The English conception of property in land is clear and pre¬ 
cise. Such a property is vested in an owner, who may let 
it out to a tenant. All other rights in land (in so far as they 
exist at all) are subsidiary to this. But such an ownership 
is not the necessary result of an infallible economic law ; 
n is merely an English legal concept arising from the desire 
of the English landowners of the eighteenth century to 
override the\ customary rights of all other claimants to the 
lands which they wished to enclose. India, however, knew 
no such clear-cut definitions, and it is for this reason futile 
\° argue whether the State is the ultimate owner of the land 
in India, and whether therefore land-revenue is a tax or a 
±cnt. Land-revenue is a separate concept having its roots 
'c-cp in Indian history, 1 and it is from this concept of land- 
revenue that there arises the peculiar right in land of the 
revenue assignee. 2 to whom the State had assigned its 

* iSoe L.F, R. passim . 

2 j'tgirdar. 

1 
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rights to recover land-revenue from a particular tract. 1 
The practice of rewarding services to the State by the assign¬ 
ment of the land-revenue of a tract of land instead of by a 
salary or pension in cash had its origin in the earliest days 
of the Hindu. Monarchy, and was maintained by the early 
Muhammadan kings, by the Moguls, and the Sikhs. Under 
Ranjit Singh these beneficiaries absorbed no less than one- 
third of the State income. When the Punjab was annexed 
by the British a few of these assignees became ruling chiefs, 
but with the majority the plan followed was roughly to main¬ 
tain in perpetuity all assignments whichhad beenin existence 
before Ranjit Singh, to cancel assignments which were 
really the substitute for pay for duties no longer performed, 
and to maintain for the lifetime of the incumbent those 
which were in the nature of a pension. Special considera¬ 
tion was shewn to the religious grants of the Sikhs, whose 
shrines at Nankana Sahib, 2 Amritsar, 3 and elsewhere re¬ 
tained a large portion of the endowments lavished on them 
by the Sikh rulers. 4 




Revenue 
assignments 
granted by 
the British. 


Under the British such grants were uncommon 
though occasionally revenue assignments were 
made to Indian officers for distinguished war 
services, instead of the more usual grant of 
Government waste land. 5 But a revenue 
assignment carried with it a social status far in advance of 
the actual income received : and in 1917 the constructive 
imagination of Sir Michael O'Dwyer seized on the oppor¬ 
tunity of thus rewarding conspicuous War services. These 
later revenue assignments were made for the life of the ori¬ 
ginal owner, half the sum assigned being continued for the 
next generation. A definite condition of “ continued good 
conduct and steadfast loyalty to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and active good service to the public or to the 
Government established by law in British India rendered 
to the best of the assignee’s ability and power secured the 


1 jagir. 3 Vol. I pp. 130 ff. 

a Tne Goldun Tomiilo, Voi. I jjj>. o5, 127/, 24 tK 

4 L.F.R. 22J). 6 /,. A. M. 138. 
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government against lavishing its benefactions on wastrels 
0i a gitators. When the War was over the grants continued 
to ma( ie in return for real (or imaginary) political services 
lendered to the Government. 1 The conditions of loyalty 
and good conduct now expressly required from these later 
assignees had been inherent in all previous assignments, 
though they were rarely emphasised or acted on, a convic¬ 
tion for attempted burglary being held no disqualification. 2 
But when the enterprising assignee was not a burgling, he 
v as sometimes begetting too many heirs, all of which (under 
t old tribal law of inheritance) inherited in equal shares. 

o prevent the consequent diminution in power and prestige 
cf important assignments the Punjab Government got 
egislative authority 3 to enforce the rule of primogeniture, 
n the more frequent cases where sterile assignees were 
m danger of allowing a historic house to become extinct, 
icseiipts could be granted sanctioning adoption. 5 The 
owners of land of which the revenue is assigned are subject 
o exact y the same treatment as regards revision of 
a. m ssnu nt and suspensions and remissions on account of 
ca amities, as owners of land of which the revenue is 
paic ( uect to the State. Generally the assignee's land- 
ie\ Liiue is collected for him by the ordinary revenue officials, 
)u in t le exceptional cases where he is still allowed to 
co ect it direct, special vigilance is required to see that he 
makes these necessary concessions to the land-owners. 7 


Prior 

Land 

ownership. 


to British rule the English conception of 
property in land as a transferable marketable 
commodity, absolutely owned and passing 

The right 


fiom hand to hand like any chattel, did not exist. 


1 

2 
9 

4 

6 

0 


L.A.M. 1S2 ; 

r P \ A d { - ( 192 3-4) 115. 

L.A.M. 182-186. 

mn ™ 1,16 DeScent of ••“Sirs Act (IV of 1900), L.A 


L.A.M. 1C2. 

Vol. I p. 162. 

l.AM, 190-108, 202 j 8.M, 547, 608-75. 
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of cultivating particular portions of the earth was a privilege 
(often a doubtful privilege) rather than a property—a pri¬ 
vilege first of the whole people, then of a particular tribe or 
a particular village community, and finally of particular 
individuals of the community. In this last stage land was 
partitioned off to those individuals as a matter of convenience 
rather than of right. It remained subject to the claims of 
the State or of individuals deriving their claims from the 
State, and to reversionary interests of the community, which 
prevented its uncontrolled alienation and attached to 
it certain rights and burdens. 

But the British not only introduced the conception 
of property in land but also by their limitation of 
the Government revenue demand, gave to the conception 
a reality, though they attached to the right the duty 
of paying the land-revenue, a burden which had pre¬ 
viously fallen in the first instance on the actual cultivator. 

It became necessary therefore to decide who were in posses¬ 
sion of such permanent rights in the soil as might be de¬ 
nominated proprietary. 1 For this purpose the procedure of 
the Civil Courts proved too cumbersome and dilatory, and 
the task was therefore entrusted to the Settlement Officers 
engaged in the assessment of land-revenue. It soon became- 
apparent that the Punjab land tenures were very complex, 
rights of overlordship being superimposed over the rights 
of the cultivating members of the village communities. 
Generally speaking, the tendency was to allow those who 
claimed overlordship rights a moderate percentage on the 
revenue, and to give the proprietary rights to the inferior 
owners, and allow them the actual management of the k.nd. 

It was the inferior owners who were looked on as the valuable * 
element in the community, the overlords being regarded 
as an interesting survival of a state of society, which had 
passed away and should not be revived. “ 



1 L.F.u.m. 

2 P.Jft.2 21 . 
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^ The Punjab was, in fact, and still is, to a less- 
degree, 1 mainly a province of peasant pro- 
statistics^ 1115 pnetorS cultivating their own lands. In parts 
of the west and south-west large proprietors 
preponderate and in the south and west much of the culti¬ 
vated land is so poor and sandy that a family cannot live on 
the produce of a very small holding. But in the plains of 
the central and eastern Punjab a typical holding consists of 
from three to eight, and in the hills of from one to two. acres 
of cultivated land. 2 This average does not, however, 
represent the facts fairly. In the congested submontane 
districts of the central Punjab. 3 where well irrigation is 
common, the average holding is 4 acres, but in unirrigated 
areas holdings are much larger. A more detailed estimate 
is given below. 4 y 


Area of holdings 

Percentage of 

| Percentage of 

(acres). 

owners. 

area. 

Under 1 

! 18 

i 

1—5 .. 

40 

11 

5—15 .. 

26 

26* 

15—50 . . 

12 

35* 

Over 50 

4 

26 

i 

Total 

100 

100 


l . 1893 40% t and in 1010 ol%, of the cultivated area was culti- 
a t, )y tenants-at-will, but many of the-' were also owners who rented 
a httlc extra land. (Calvert SI). ‘ 

8 tIH 7 * 3i3 - 

1 / !T lUr ’ ^rdaspur and Hoshiarpur. 

. 11 - This statement relates to owners’ (not tenants’) 

of cultivated land only. Compiled by Mr. Calvert, its accuracy 
as M ^questioned by lesser lights, but it is accurate enough £( 
purpose for which it was intended. 
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The congestion of some areas is the more evident when 
it is realised that while some half of the holdings of under 
one acre are of an exceptional nature, such as the gifts of 
piety to Brahmins or of charity to village menials, the 
remaining half are genuine agricultural holdings. 1 

A quarter of the cultivated area of the Province 
The good is, nevertheless, owned by big landlords ; for 

type of big j n the Punjab a holding larger than 50 acres 

is reckoned big, its owner seldom cultivates 
it himself, preferring to let it out to tenants while 
he himself eats the bread of idleness. This fact alone 
sufficiently differentiates the big landlords of the Punjab 
from those of England, where 50 acres is hardly sufficient 
for a yeoman farmer, farming his own land. English land¬ 
lords as a class take themselves more seriously than those 
of the Punjab, inheriting, as they do, the traditions of the 
great landlords of the eighteenth century, who by the drain¬ 
age of fens and the introduction of root crops, scientific sow¬ 
ing with drills, and the breeding of live-stock so increased 
the agricultural production of England that she was enabled 
to feed a population, swollen by the Industrial Revolution, 
even under the strain of the Napoleonic Wars. 2 Land- 
ownership in England gave social prestige and was therefore 
coveted by those who had made money in finance, business, 
or industry, and poured the capital so acquired on to the land, 
thereby turning English agriculture into a capitalistic 
industry. 3 In every kind of farming the larger undertaking 
has great initial advantages; the capitalist can make 
experiments and take risks which are dangerous for the small¬ 
holder, and capitalist farming was seenatits best in England. 4 
1 B.E.E.( 4; 6. 1 Carver 51. 

3 Marshall 51-2 ; Irvine 126. • , „ 

* Venn. 93, Marshall 63-4, 309-10, Kealinge 106, cf. George Eliot s 
“ Adam Cede ” where oven the villain Arthur Donnithome says that it is 
his “ first desire to afford my tenants all the encouragement a landlord can 
give them, improving their land and trying to bring about a better 
practice of husbandry ” (Chap. xxiv). Cf. also Sir Pitt Crawley in Thac¬ 
keray’s “ Vanity Fair ” who bored Rebecca Sharpe with his talk about 
“ draining and subsoiling ” (Chap, viii), and Errl de Guest in Trollopo’s 
“.Small House at Alington” who' dov oted himself chiefly to the breeding of 
cattle” (Chap, xii), or again Mr. Knightley in Jano Austen’s “ Emma,” 
who gave the vacuous Harriet “information as to modes of agriculture 
etc.” (Chap. xlii). 
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The big English land-owner was the best of his type, but even 
he carried out his improvements with too little regard for 
the peasants whom he displaced, often making a solitude 
and calling it an estate. 1 The immemorial customary 
rights of the peasantry were overridden, and land-owner¬ 
ship in England assumed its present character of a posses¬ 
sion, adverse to the rest of the world, obliterating the 
mediaeval conception of a trust for the community at large. 2 
Very similar to the English landlord 3 was the Junker or 
squire of East Prussia who lived in and directed the manage¬ 
ment of an estate of some 2,000 acres. These Junkers were 
the chief pioneers in German agrcultural progress, having 
both an eye on the market and the power of influencing the 
government of Prussia. 4 Their energy and enterprise 
increased the fertility of the sand, heath, and waste land of 
the north German plain by scientific manuring and vast 
•schemes of surface and subsoil drainage. 5 Yet here again 
progress coincided with the suppression of the peasa 
^ho lost ground in Central Europe even more than in 
England. 6 


And unfortunately outside England and Prussia progress- 
mvo landlords are the exception, not the rule. In India 
ilic) hardly exist. Where improvements are made, where 
fields are fenced with thorny branches, or sloping land is 
embanked to conserve the scanty rainfall, it is on the land of 
the industrious peasant proprietor rather than that of the 
lazy landlord. Till recently little was done to counteract 
the natural inertia of the rich Indian. Many of them found 
it more profitable as well as pleasanter to leave their estates 
to the tender mercies of an agent while they sought the good 

, ' : '*J' the famous Yandlebury earthwork near Cambridge, once a 

e playground, now inaccessible and invisible, being enclosed 

\ je private grounds of the Duke of Leeds. (Conyheart'8 Hides about 

2 Ayr. Practice 124 . 

3 Irvine 81. 

4 Clapham 10, 32, 34 . 

0 Clapham 56. 

6 Irvine 83-5. 
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laces of the higher officials in the artificial atmosphere of 

jflliriPD rtr .Qimlo _ 1. _ i 1 l •» 


Lahore or Simla, Recently however there have been signs 
of an awakening. A few enterprising landlords 1 have taken 
an interest in their estates, not without some stodgy official 
approval. Progress would however be much more rapid if 
Deputy Commissioners were enjoined to cause the light 
of their countenance to shine with favour only on those 
landlords who acted up to Swift’s principle that “ whoever 
could make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow 
" h ere °nly one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to his country, than 
/the whole race of politicians put together.” 2 

The exceptional excellence of English landlords has 
The bad tended to blind British officials to the fact 
that landlordism is not excellent per se and 
that unless awakened to a sense of his 
responsibilities by social or official ambition the typical 
landlord is a useless drone, battening on the sweat of 
others. 


type of big 
landlord. 


Quid quod usque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos et ultra 
Limites clientium 
Salis avarus ? Pellitur paternos 
In sinu ferens deos 
Et uxor et vir sordidosque natos .” 3 

iSo sang Horace and many a lesser bard. Feudal theory 
did indeed limit the landlord—with its conception of duties 
to the overlord (i.e., the State) in return for rights, and 
duties to tenants in return for rents and services , 4 while- 
feudal practice very soon got rid of a lord who was not in 
immediate contact with his estates. But with the decay of 
feudalism the worst traits of landlordism emerged on the 
Continent of Europe. An absentee, dancing attendance 

1 Of. Mayo 106-7. 

2 Swift: Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 7 

8 Horace Odes iii, 18. 

4 Irvine , 50 . 
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in the Bourbon Courts of Versailles or Naples, the landlord 
found that he could get more profit and less anxiety by cut¬ 
ting down expenditure on labour, implements, motive power 
and manure. The loss fell on the tenants and the country's 
food-supply; only the gain went to the landlord. 1 And 
the stately durbars of India are but an oriental equivalent 
of Versailles and Naples. Behind the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of bejewelled rajas, stately as elephants, beautiful 
as peacocks, lies a wretched peasantry mercilessly taxed 
to provide all this finery. Thrice blessed the Punjab, three- 
quarters of which is preserved from such oppression. And 
its landlords themselves, in dealing with the manliest pea¬ 
santry in the world, are restrained from the excesses which 
have ruined the far more fertile United Provinces and 
Bengal. 58 


Landlordism is one of the problems of highly orga¬ 
nised states; and each such State must 
tenants^ 111 ' tackle this problem or perish. Thus the 
tenants of the Roman Empire were often pro¬ 
tected by the grant of an emphyteusis or a permanent tenancy 
in land subject to a fixed perpetual rent. 3 A somewhat 
similar protection has been granted to certain tenants in 
the Punjab in the form of what are known as “ occupancy 
rights." These rights are almost impossible to acquire now, 
and mainly owe their existence to the conditions prevalent 
at or immediately before the British annexation. Some¬ 
times an owner had difficulty in securing tenants, and had 
to offer unusual attractions to obtain them. He might 
then guarantee a fixity of tenure extending for their lives 
or ev °n to their descendants; or he might go away and 
neglect his land, allowing the tenants to acquire prescriptive 
r *ghts in his absence which on his return he found it necessary 
to recognise. In these and many other ways arose the class of 
occupancy tenants,” having a hereditary right to cultivate 
t ie land of their tenancy on payment of a rent to the owner, 

\ Irvine 51, 62-4 (Scotch Highlands), 58 (Naples). 

; Mayo 195-6, Ayr. Practice 132. Attock Tahsil S. P. (1925) 44. 

Ancient Law 294-303. 
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which miglit be, but was not generally, an economic rent, 
and was in some cases merely nominal or no more than 
the Government revenue. These rights were afterwards 
defined by legislation. 1 The status of ordinary tenants 
(or tenants-at-will) depends on contract, though certain 
stipulations, if included in a contract of letting, will be 
treated by the courts as invalid. 2 

A system which has sometimes been successful 
EcnN * n in ^ eres ti n g a landlord in his estates is the 
rnetayer system of South and ’West France, 
Italy and Spain under which both expenses and income 
are shared proportionately between landlord and tenant. 3 
But though this may increase the landlord’s interest it dimi¬ 
nishes that of the tenant 4 who has to share with the land¬ 
lord the profits resulting from any additional endeavour 
on his part. And the share 5 rents of the Punjab, which 
vary from one quarter of the produce on bad sandy soils to 
one-half on good irrigated land, exemplify the deleterious 
effects of this system in a land of lazy landlords. It is 
therefore unfortunate that share rents are tending to sup¬ 
plant cash rents, 6 the reason being that share rents are 
lenient for the tenant in bad years, but profitable for the 
landlord on the whole, especially at a time of high prices, 
as he can force the tenant to give him a larger share in good 
years, and in bad years it is difficult to recover rents in any 
case. The actual relations between the landlord and tenant 
depend on the laws of supply and demand. In the sub¬ 
montane and eastern districts increasing congestion has 
enabled the landlord to exact more and more rigorous com¬ 
petitive rents from tenants tied to their homes by inertia or 

1 Under the Punjab Tenancy Act (XVI of 1887). 

2 P.A.R. 220, 222 ; S.M. 195. 

3 Irvine 95, 101-2 ; E. J. Hist. (Jan. 1928) 368. 

4 Carver 215-40. 




batai. 


6 In 1876 52% of the tenants-at-will paid cash rents, many of them 
only nominal, in 19 J 2 only 29% (of which 9% were nominal and of these 
one-third v, ere paid in three* districts in the south-east). Calvert 87 : S.M, 
200,312-3. 
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affection. In the Colony areas, however, tenants are more 
difficult to obtain, and the high wages there offered have 
acted as a magnet to draw labour from the surrounding 
districts, where in some cases landlords have suffered from 
a dearth of necessary labour and have had to reduce rents in 
consequence. Immigration into the Colonies tends, however, 
gradually to counteract this tendency, and to reduce tenants 
there to the position of those elsewhere ; but as against this 
it must be remembered that the large Colonisation projects 
now impending must tend to reproduce the same conditions 
over again, and to again weight the balance temporarily in 
favour of the tenant. 1 

^ Thus more than half the cultivated area of the 

TT Province is tilled by tenants, and this area 

Un-economic , , . J , 

effects of ten- tends to increase steadily. These. tenants 

Punjab th ° generally take less care in preparing the land ' 
for crops, plough it less often, manure it less, 
and use fewer implements upon it than cultivating owners. 

Tlie y 8 row less valuable crops, especially avoiding those 
requiring the sinking of capital in the land ; they make little 
or no effort at improving their fields, they keep poorer live¬ 
stock, and bestow no care on trees. They shew less keen¬ 
ness in having their children educated, and, crushed under 
the superimposed weight of their landlords, they are not in 
a position to organise themselves for the more profitable 
conduct of their industry. Share 2 rents, which are steadily 
supplanting cash rents, accentuate these tendencies, dis¬ 
courage intensive cultivation, and militate against a proper 
rotation of crops. 3 Under the tenancy system a society 
of idle drones, supported by mechanical unimaginative 
labour, is substituted for thrifty, hard-working, provident 
peasant proprietors. 4 The cultivator who owns from 25 
to 50 acres of irrigated land, the maximum cultivable by a > 
single family, is the preux chevalier of the Punjab peasantry X 

1 S.M. 391; P.A.R . (1922-3) 49; P.A.R. (1924-5) 01 ; Agr. 
Practice 132-3, 248. 

2 batai. 

3 Calvert 92-3. 

4 Carver 110. i 
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Th< j effect of proprietorship is to secure to the cultivator the 
full return on his labour; where, as in England, this result 
is secured to the tenant by fixity of tenure, ownership is not 
essential to good cultivation. 1 For agricultural progress 
it is necessary that the farm should be a fixed and perma¬ 
nent unit, so that it may admit of permanent and adequate 
development. In India the exact reverse, is the case ; for 
while the farm is subject to a continuous series of economic 
1 earthquakes, the farmer is, nevertheless, for the most part, 
fixed and rooted to the soil. 2 ^ 

The relations between landlord and tenant are, 
in the Punab, mainly governed by legislative 
The Punjab enac tment. 3 The rent of a tenant's holding 
is a first charge on the produce, but apart 
from this, a landlord may not intermeddle with a 
tenant’s crops. Where the rent is taken by division 
of the produce, 4 and one of the parties fails to attend, the 
tahsildar may appoint a referee to settle the matter. Ten- 
ants-at-will normally hold by the year only, the outgoing 
tenant giving up the land after the winter crops have been 
harvested. Ample notice must be given by a tenant who 
wishes to relinquish his tenancy and by a landlord who 
wishes to eject him. When a tenant served with a notice 
of ejectment has neither relinquished his land before the 
1st May nor instituted a suit to contest the ejectment, the 
landlord may obtain an ejectment order, which is enforced 
in the same way as the decree of a Civil Court for the posses¬ 
sion of land. Reasonable time must, however, be given to 
the tenant to harvest any standing crops. But an occupancy 
tenant, or a tenant for a fixed term exceeding one year, can 
only be ejected by a regular suit, except in the case of an 
occupancy tenant failing to satisfy a decree for rent. A 
tenant who has improved his holding is protected against 
ejectment and enhancement of rent till he has received com¬ 
pensation from his landlord. But a tennat-at-will may only 

1 Calvert p. ill, 06 ; Carver 215-0. 

2 K eating e A. P. 184. 

3 under the Punjab Tenancy (Act XVI of 1887.) 

4 balai. 
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make an improvement with the consent of his landlord, a 
consent which may, however, be presumed from circums¬ 
tances. A tenant is also entitled to compensation for distur¬ 
bance, and for his expenditure in clearing waste land and 
bringing it under cultivation. 1 



Nevertheless half the arable area qLfh o ~Pnr qab 
Peasant is still cultivated by jieasant proprietors, 

proprietors. ploughing their own land. Here^Ss^elsewhere, 

the prosperity of the peasant proprietor connotes the pros¬ 
perity not only of the agriculture, but of the whole political 
fabric of a well-ordered State. Working their own land, such 
family-farmers give not only their own labour but that of 
theii av hole family without stint in the development of land 
^ hch is their own* They gladly work for far longer hours 
than a tenant would endure, and their voluntary labour 
bungs with it a sweetness and a happiness unknown to the 
andlord s serf or paid worker. 2 Such a peasantry formed 
t u acijone ancient Israel and its decay was the pre¬ 
lude to political and social disruption. 3 It was the manly 
brood of peasant soldiers of old Rome, 

Rusticorum mascula inilitum 
Proles 4 


which vanquished Hannibal the dire, renowned as they were 
lor their small holdings and their devotion to the common¬ 
weal 5 ; and their decay proved the prelude to the decline 
of the Roman State. h In the France of the ancicn regime 
1 e intensive cultivation of the peasant proprietors gave a 
unique prosperity to those provinces which enjoyed a measure 
of constitutional independence; 7 a prosperity which 
- apoleoti^Code, by breaking up the estates of tlie big land- 
]°ids, extended,to the whole of the country 8 . 

! 1. JY. 51-73, 76.8* 

3 84, 100. 

4 Smith 08, S8 y 03-5, 130. 

5 Odes III, 0. 

^vatusdllis census erat brevis 


yommune i&aguunn ‘(Horace, Odes 11, 15.) 

- tlr< * p Foivhr 267. ' 

• y* Arfcois, Bearn, Alsace, Inlanders. Chip/unn -I. 
nerterton 205. 
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But a 


peasant proprietor can only be prosperous 
if be bas sufficient land of bis own to cultivate. 
Tbe average cultivated area (in acres) per 


/ 


is given below : 2 


cultivator 1 in tbe various Indian provinces 


Bombay .. .. .. 12 

Punjab .. .. 9 ^ 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 8! 

Burma . . . . .. 5| 

Madras .. .. .. 5 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam .. 3 

United Provinces . . .. 2i 

Corresponding averages in Europe are 3 :— 

England . . . . .. 27 

Germany . . .. . . 19] 

France .. . . . . 15 

Belgium .. .. 5| 


While the statistical value of such estimates is obviously 
limited, two conclusions may be drawn with some confidence. 
(1) The average holding or farm in India is very small rela¬ 
tive to that in other countries. (2) The average Punjab' 
holding, though actually small, is nevertheless relatively 
large as compared with that of the rest of India. In the 
more fertile districts of the Punjab the normal holding is 
about. 5 or 6 acres, or even less in the neighbourhood of 
towns, while in the drier districts it rises to 15, 25 or even 
50 acres. 

The tendency of the smaller owners, who are mainly 
dependent on cultivation, to take extra land for cultivation 
i3 well brought out in the following figures, which compare 
the percentages of owners and cultivators, after omitting 


1 Whether owner or tenant. 

* From the Census of India 1921. 
0 A. J. I. (Mar. 1926) 109. 
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those who own or cultivate one acre or less. 



Acres. 

1 to 5 

5 to 10 

10tol515to20 

20to25 

over 






25 

Percentage of— 

1. Owners who 






own 

2. Cultivators 

49-7 

21-9 

10-3 5-2 

3-3 

9-8 

who cultivate 

42-9 

27-4 

13-1 6-9 

3-9 

6-6 


It will be noticed that the tendency to take extra land 
for cultivation is most marked in the classes from 5 to 15 
acres, and declined after 15 acres. The cultivators of more 
than 25 acres include those who in the sandy tracts sow 
melons and similar crops after the rains in wide areas with 
practically no preliminary ploughing. 


It may be assumed that 15 acres represent the maximum 
area usually cultivated with the assistance of one pair of 
oxen. And, as according to the table, 83 per cent, of the 
cultivators cultivate less than 15 acres, it will be seen that 
the I unj.ab cultivator is essentially the man with one 
plough/ 1 


It thus appears that few Punjab cultivators aim 
The econo- . at cultivating more than 15 acres, while the 
nnc holding, majority are content (or 'are xorced to 
be - content) with considerably less. It remains to 
determine to what extent these are “ economic 
holdings; holdings' which allow a man to support 
himself and his family in reasonable comfort after paying his 
necessary expenses. 2 In Western Europe 8 “the market- 
gardener Can live upon two or three acres, and even upon 
less when conditions are particularly favourable. And in a 

1 B.EJE. (11) 4 ; Vol. I p. 365. 

2 Keatinge 52. 

8 i.e., Italy, France and Belgium A. J . i. (Jan. 1928) 20. 
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^temperate climate, where nature is kindly and needs are simple 
the grower of the vine and the olive, the orange and the 
lemon, the potato and tobacco, can live on four or five. 
Where these are combined with cereals in more or less equal 
proportions, he will require from five to ten. But where 
cereals preponderate, the peasant needs from ten to twenty. 
These figures all postulate highly intensive farming, that is 
to say, cultivation based upon scientific rotations and a 
sufficient supply of manure and water. In the case of arable 
farms, they further postulate the breeding and fattening 
of different varieties of stock. Where these conditions are 
absent and farming is more or less primitive, or where it is 
based mainly upon pasture, from 25 to 50 acres, and occasion¬ 
ally more, are required to support any reasonable standard 
of living.'’ 

Now enquiry has shown that in the Punjab the market- 
gardener can live on one or two acres and prosper on three. 
In this, there is no marked difference between the Punjab 
and the West. The main difference lies in the fact that 
in the West the market-gardener plays a much more import¬ 
ant part. In the Punjab arable farming predominates : 
and this may be classified under two heads, first, the more or 
less intensive type based upon holdings of a few acres and 
upon an assured water-supply derived from canal or well; 
and second, the extensive type based upon somewhat 
larger buildings and a more or less capricious rainfall. In 
the first type, the amount of land required varies with the 
intensiveness of the farming, under these conditions .the 
lowest estimate for an economic holding is 7 acres, but if a 
family is to live comfortably the minimum will be from 
10 to 15 acres, according to the nature of the cultivation. 
In the second type, the size of an economic holding depends 
on the amount of the rainfall, varying from 20 to 30 acres 
in the east, where the annual rainfall is about twenty inches, 
io from 40 to 50 acres in the irrigated lands of the Central 
runjab with a rainfall of from ten to fifteen inches. In the 
Canal Colonies conditions are peculiarly favourable. Hold¬ 
ings (ire substantial and also compact, and crops arc secure 
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and debt light. On the other hand, irrigation is by canal, 
which is less productive than irrigation by well, and the 
standard of living is higher than anywhere else. Here the 
maximum economic holding is estimated at from one half to 
one whole square (say 13i to 27 acres) according to the 
amount of water available and the consequent intensive¬ 
ness of the cropping K 

The above estimates, both of the size of actual, 
and of economic, holdings are necessarily very 
system 1 ^ 16 r0l, gh- But they do go to illustrate a fact, 

cultivation which is patent to anyone acquainted with the 

conditions under which the Punjab peasantry 
live, viz., that the actual cultivator’s holding is generally 
less than the economic holding. But they fail to disclose 
two other important facts which go far to explain the des¬ 
perate poverty of many of the peasantry in the congested 
areas of the Province. A large number of small holdings, 
which could be economically worked under a system of 
market-gardening in compact blocks, are, nevertheless, 
ren ered unremunerative by the growing of cereals under 
a s\stem of quasi-extensive cultivation on an area scattered 
°\ tr a \illage in minute isolated fragments. Cultivation 
sti generally follows the traditional lines, handed down 
rom time immemorial, when villages were self-supporting, 
and each cultivator grew r the food, which he himself and his 
cimily consumed. Consequently each cultivator, however 
‘Small his holding, still grows food crops, and smaller 
lolders tend to grow a larger proportion of food crops 
(cereals and pulses) and a smaller proportion of intensive 
crops (cotton and sugar cane) than the bigger cultivators* 
ut if prosperity is to be restored the small-holder must 
r< ?a v with tradition, grow the most remunerative crops, 
anc buy his food in the open market. Where holdings are 
’ onl y the most unremitting industry will serve to pro- 
V e a .livelihood. The system of cultivation must be highly 
111 en ' sive > and the income from the land must be eked out by 

1 4 - J, j. (j ac 1928) 22,26. 
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income from some subsidiary occupation. The example of 
Belgium is sufficient to show that small holdings are not 
necessarily a bar to prosperity ; that enterprise, science, 
co-operation, capital and painstaking labour will yield a 
living from a small area. But the land must be devoted to 
those uses which will give the highest returns to human 
intelligence and skill. In short, if the Punjab peasant 
is to be really prosperous, he must revolutionise his 
methods. 1 


A further handicap to the proper cultivation of 
Fragment a small holding lies in its excessive frag- 

tion and con- mentation. Amongst Punjab agriculturists 
^olidation of the agnatic principle of succession by equal 
division among male heirs is almost universally 
followed 2 with the result that holdings are small; while 
the desire for equality has caused fragmentation, each co- 
.sharer on a partition 3 4 insisting on a separate share in 
each quality of land. Repeated partition leads to more 
and more scattered holdings, and it is quite usual to find an 
owner of no more than three acres with thirty or more 
separate plots scattered over an area of two or three square 
miles. Repeated sub-division and wide distribution of 
scattered holdings are the base of the indigenous system of 
land tenure. It requires little imagination to picture the 
waste of effort and the difficulties as to trespassing and 
rights of way, with which it must necessarily be connected \ 
Similar difficulties arose in mediaeval England (and in 
Europe generally) under the open field system. These diffi¬ 
culties were solved in England by the “ enclosures ” which 
took place (mainly) in the eighteenth century. It was not 
till scattered holdings had been united by means of enclosures 
that English agriculture was enabled to free itself from the 
Tetters of routine and convention. In the Punjab the; 


1 B.E.E. (11) J1 ; P.A.R, 233. 

2 L.V.R. 1H-14, 23-7, 302. 

3 Vo], I pp. 163 ff. 

4 P.A ./?. 234. ' 
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CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS. 

Field boundaries of an English. Village before and after enclosure. 
Note .—Similarity to Map of Punjab villages before and after con 


solidation. 


[From Jenk’s History of Politics (Dent. 1900.)] 
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(After enclosure.) 
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I rom Darling’s Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. 
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seriousness of the problem had for a long time been recognis¬ 
ed by the more sympathetic revenue officers of the Province l . 
Pressure from them led the Punjab Government to enforce 
bhe system of Jcillabandi 2 when introducing new irrigation, 
and this inevitably involved redistribution ; but their 
suggestions for a re-allotment of land in other areas by 
legislation and compulsion were rejected on the ground of 
the practical difficulties involved and the very real danger 
of placing large powers in the hands of a comparatively low 
paid staff. 3 . It was left to the practical genius of ilr. 
•Calvert to act where others had been content merely to talk 
and to convert the Co-operative Department, of which he 
was the gifted Registrar, 1 into an agency for the voluntary 
consolidation of holdings in some of the villages which had 
suffered most from excessive fragmentation. Once the 
initial difficulties had been overcome, the movement 
rapidly gained strength and popularity. Generally speak¬ 
ing propaganda work was confined to the Central Punjab, 
and particularly to the Jullundur District, where frag¬ 
mentation had assumed the most serious aspect. By 
virtue of this concentration of effort, the Jullundur 
istrict was converted, practically en masse , to belief in 
the virtues of consolidation, and though the process of 
repartition was necessarily always troublesome and con¬ 
tentious, few cases of ultimate failure were recorded. 5 
The actual work achieved is best illustrated by the map 
of a typical village before and after consolidation. Com¬ 
parison with the maps of an English village before and 
after enclosure is suggestive. By 1925 an area of 60,000 
acres in 200 villages had been re-alloted with the consent of 
every holder and without the use of compulsion 6 . * 


* o. g. Sir James Wilson. 

3 i- e. laying out each field in symmetrical rectangles or squares 
see Vol.I pp. 281 / 290. 

3 A.C.M. 209. 

4 from 1915 to 1925. 

5 P.A.R. (1924-5)215. 

6 P.A.R. 235 ; A.C.M. 209. 
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The practical value of consolidation may be- 
illustrated from some of the incidental advant- 
of A consolida- ages accruing in particular cases. In one 
tion. village it was found possible to get rid of a 

guard \ who had formerly to be employed to watch over the 
crops, thus saving a sum equal to a considerable portion of 
the land-revenue. In another village, tenants were v illing 
to pay higher rents for the compact blocks, as they found 
them easier to manage. Consolidation has also stimulated 
the sinking of wells, as the consolidated fields are large enough 
to justify the expenditure. Larger fields also economise 
canal water, as less water-channels are required than where 
the holding is scattered, and it is often worth while cultivat¬ 
ing a consolidated holding, which was previously scattered 
in strips too tiny to justify the trouble. One owner, for 
example, whose ten acres were scattered in 84 separated 
fields, impossible to cultivate, deserted them for the position 
of tenant in the Canal Colonies. Consolidation united his 
land into two blocks, and brought him back to his home, 
where he sank a well to irrigate his holding. Consolidation 
too has often led to the use of Meston ploughs 2 , which are 
too cumbrous on small fields ; and it has also saved from 
erosion land by the side of rivers or torrents as it has enabled 
the new owner of a consolidated block to plant trees and reeds 
to strengthen the bank 3 . 


These changes are not easy to effect. The enclosures in 
England were carried through by special Acts 
ov2“in 8 of Parliament; but the Punjab Co-operative 
effecting con- Department lias relied on persuasion alone, 
and rural folk are notoriously conservative 
and averse to experiments. Every owner fancies bis ancestral 
plots are the best and dislikes the idea of exchange. Old 
men hate to be disturbed ; minors require special considera¬ 
tion. The owners of very small plots are indifferent; while 
the bigger men have sometimes got more than they are 


* rakha. 

2 Vol. I p. 321. 

3 P.A.R. 236 ; P.A.l ?. (1924-5) 216. 
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-entitled to, and repartition would take this away. Mort¬ 
gagees oppose any alteration, and occupancy tenants 1 fear 
that their rights will be lost if their possession is disturbed. 
Some owners have emigrated in search of work and their 
consent is difficult to obtain. All these obstacles must be 
faced and surmounted with patience and tact. 

Others are of a different order. The village account¬ 
ant 2 fears lest he may lose the income which he now 
obtains from disputes, from fees for copies of village 
papers for use in Court, and from other little sources 
based on strife, enmity, and ill-will. He also fears that 
with compact holdings few r er village accountants will 
be required, and his conscience may suggest that, if 
the worst men are dismissed, he will not be a survivor. 3 
The obstruction of the village accountant can be overcome 
wdiere a Deputy Commissioner is keen on the movement, 
but modern Deputy Commissioners generally lack the sym¬ 
pathetic insight of their forbears, and though revenue 
officers have been bidden to give immediate attention to 
mutations embodying schemes of consolidation, this rule is 
rather honoured in the breach than in the observance. 4 
i hai difficulties such as these have been overcome by the 
unconquerable grit and perseverance of one man is a suffi¬ 
cient answer to those who reply 44 It can’t be done ” to all 
proposals for the amelioration of the Indian masses. The 
word “ impossible ” is inscribed in letters of gold on tlie 
walls of every room of the Punjab Secretariat, but it is not 
to be found in the dictionary of Mr. Calvert 5 . 

The position of the Punjab small-holder is the more 
serious in that he has not the subsidiary 
subsidiary industries which elsewhere provide an outlet 

industries. for the peasants’ spare time. Along the 

coasts and on the islands of Europe the 
small-holders are fishermen; in populous districts they are 


1 p. 9. 

2 Patwari. 

3 P.A.R. 237. 

* P.A.R. (22-3) 144. 

5 Indian Agriculture, 76. 
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sometimes traders. In every country of Europe they have, 
till recently, practised handicrafts, and even now they and 
their women-folk still knit, spin, weave, and embroider 
garments, make lace, baskets or pots, plait straw and work 
wood and leather. But more and more modern society 
takes this work from the peasants to give it to the fac¬ 
tories, as it takes their fishing to give it to the trawling com¬ 
panies. As an offset against these losses modern industrial¬ 
ism has given the German peasants new industries which they 
can develop side-by-side with the agricultural processes of 
beet and potato growing. From the beet crop is derived 
the sugar beet industry, where factory work gives consider¬ 
able employment during the winter when the demand for 
field labour falls off. The potato crop is the basis of the rural 
manufactures of spirit and of the farm industry of potato 
drying, industries which find employment during the off¬ 
season for farm labour, while the portion of the crop usually 
devoted to manufacture affords a useful reserve of food 
against emergencies \ 

The difference between the European and Indian small¬ 
holder may be summed up in the fact that the latter has no 
subsidiary industries either of the old or the new kind. The 
old village handicrafts of spinning, weaving, dyeing, pot¬ 
making, leather-working, and carpentering are allocated to 
menial castes, the lordly peasant refusing to touch them. 
As a result the ordinary small-holder is not fully occupied 
for more than one-third of the number of days in the year. 
At certain seasons he works day and night at sowing, reaping 
or irrigating his crops. At other times, he has only light 
duties in connection with his cattle or the guarding of his 
fields against trespass. He is idlest of all at the beginning 
of the hot weather, when the winter crops are gathered iil ? 
and the rains are still awaited for summer ploughings* At 
that time, inflamed by heat and idleness he breaks out into 
murders and rioting and it is significant that it was at this 
time of the year that the Mutiny of 1857, the Rawalpindi 
riots of 1907, the Amritsar riots of 1919, and the Lahore 
1 Keatinge, A.P. 20-2; Middleton . 
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riots of 1927 all broke out. 1 Thus for political, no less than 
economic motives, it is highly desirable to supply him with 
subsidiary industries 2 . To revive the moribund village 
handicrafts, doomed to ultimate disappearance before the 
competition of machinery, might appeal to visionaries like 
Mr. Gandhi ; but Sir Louis Dane, a Lieutenant-Governor 3 
wise before his time, had long since realised that more modern 
developments were needed, and that if the educated and 
industrious peasant of Germany only started such industries 
under the spur of State advice and encouragement, the back¬ 
ward Punjab agriculturist could hardly be expected to act 
°n his own initiative. Yet even such a gifted Governor 
failed to effectively overcome the passive resistance of the 
Secretariat intelligenzia, whose respect for authority 
hardly served to conceal their sneering comments on bee¬ 
keeping and silk-worm rearing, subjects on which no files 
had been started, and for which their office-clerks told them 
1 ere was lio precedent. Yet in such industries as these, 
com nned w ith dairying, poultry keeping, and the industries 
n\o\mg tie first stages in the treatment of agricultural 

U y S • leS i tlUe sa l va ti° n of the small-holder, or rather 
nc ni itse , while the processes involved would afford 
occupation for the spare time of the small-holder. The 
b ospe ist pieached by Sir Louis Dane has been expanded 
? n T ^emte.d by Mr, Calvert, that tireless champion of the 
un]ab peasant. But even he has in this respect tilted in 
^ain against the stone-w-alls of Secretariat obstinacy, wdiose 
atist effusion on the subject confined itself to giving good 

a?) d sufficient reasons wdiy subsidiary industries were im¬ 
possible « 


uuoccimieH Cawn F ore massacre of 1931, in which (it appears) the 
city and ( -oi 1 • ers M cre hired by the Congress party to come into the 
onhhe Mui, nnnt Massacre, outrage and every unspeakable abomination 
murderer r .f mir!a dans who refused to mourn for the execution of the 

2 an Englishman. 

3 ; A - CM - 212 ' 3 ; AJJ - May *926 (187-8). 
i iS 1908 t0 1913 - 

6 A.C.M. 212-3. 
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2. Co-operation. 


i 

For of his wicked pelf liis God he made, 

And unto helJ himself for money sold : 

Accursed usury was all his trade, 

And wrong and right alike in equal balance weighed. 


Spenser, Faerie Queene I. iv. 27. 


The essence of usury is that it is obtained by advantage 
of opportunity or necessity, and not as due reward for labour. 

Ruskin, Munera Pulveris. 

In past times agriculture was generally the in- 
Agriculture dustry of the small man, but in no other such 
and indebted- industries were the results so uncertain, or the 
period of waiting for them so long. The vaga¬ 
ries of climate did not interfere with the working of the 
potter’s wheel, and a pot could be made one day, and sold 
the next. But the husbandman had to feed himself and his 
family for six months before he attained the reward of his 
labour, and drought, hail, or a foray might prevent his getting 
any reward at all. Sooner or later the time was bound to 
come when he required assistance to tide himself and his 
family over till the next harvest. 1 

But necessity was not of itself sufficient to account for 
debt, still less for its volume. Before a loan can be had, 
there must be some one to lend, and before a prudent man 
will lend, he must be satisfied that his loan will be repaid. 
In other words, debt postulates not only a debtor but also 
a creditor, and not only a need, but also security. 2 In a 
primitive society the security w r as small, and compensation 
had to be found in a high rate of interest, and in harsh rules 
against the person and poperty of a debtor, rules which custom 
considerably modified in practice. 

1 L.F.R. 307. 

2 Darling , 197. 
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Tules were enforced more literally and with less reference to 
practical considerations, at a time when increased security 
made more money available for investment in loans. The 
mischiefs arising from agricultural indebtedness were especi¬ 
ally conspicuous when a community passed from a very low 
state of organisation to one of comparative complication 
and refinement. 1 The reign of Jeroboam II in Israel, 
the periods of Solon in Athens, of the early Republic in 
Rome, of England under the early Plantagenets, 2 and 
°f after the British annexation sufficiently illus¬ 

trate this general truth. 

I he spectre of famine always haunts the self-supporting 
community, and a period of famine under such conditions 
sufficed to ensure the domination of the money-lender. 3 At 
such a. time he could ask rates of interest which he knew the 
cu ti\ a tor could never pay, and which meant that from that 
nne °m\ ards all the profits of agriculture, in excess of a bare 
sis cnee allowance for the cultivator and his familv, 
would pass to the money-lender. 

Such a rate of interest, determined by the necessity of 
. 6 )01imver J is a ptly distinguished under the term usury 
lorn t le ordinary banking interest, which gives a reasonable 
retain on money loaned, after making a due allowance for 
ns ^ ie usurer > like the pirate, exacts not a reasonable 
ka vage rate from his victims, but all their possessions and 
o ten their lives as well. The distinction is too often *over- 
o °° ec ^ ^7 those economic theorists, who descant priggishly 
the ignorance of economic laws displayed in mediaeval 
n * s kimic condemnations of usury. 

1 R* F. H 77 

Jews found King John a very indifferent dentist, while the 



were men a ^n. ^ rowne( i while crossing the Channel. The Plantagenets 
humour IU ^ new how to face administrative problems with courage and 


3 Darlina . Ioqoaa 

4 Mr 
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It was a misfortune that the English conquest of 


Growth of India coincided with that general paralysis of 
edness^the State activities in England which is known 
Punjab. by the name of laissez-faire. The result was 

marked in England by congested slums and deserted 
villages, all-engrossing landlords and a decaying yeomanry, 
bv bloated capitalists and a starving urban proletariat, by 
a legal system which declared one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. Transferred to India, this paralysis 
of the executive facilitated the growth of a powerful legal 
class, mainlyr composed of Hindu money-lenders and shop¬ 
keepers, who wielded thr^u^h fhe^law tjie tremendous powers 
of the State in their own interests, unhindered by any sense 
of responsibility. 1 

v'Thus British annexation transformed the Punjab from 
a country of mainly self-sufficing villages to one where the 
cultivator had an interest in producing a saleable surplus. 
He knew how much he had to pay, and he was secured against 
further exactions authorised or unauthorised. The pax 
Britannica allowed him to till his fields in peace, while the 
construction of roads and railways made extra cultivation 
for outside markets profitable. The introduction of British 
rule was therefore accompanied by a sudden burst of pros¬ 
perity and the gratitude of the Punjab peasantry was shewn 
in their loyalty at the critical period of the Mutiny. Their 
credit rapidly expanded. Not only were they now proprie¬ 
tors, but their land was more valuable, and their rights were 
definitely recorded. The money-lenders gladly advanced 
money on such an excellent security. With rising prices all 
went merrily, and nemesis only set in about 1870 when prices 
fell, and the newly created Chief Court applied the strict 
letter of English legal theory to the relations between debtor 
and creditor. Indebtedness rapidly increased, leading often 
to the alien, tion of land to the money-lender. The exuberant 
loyalty of the peasantry was chilled and the problem 


i L.F.R. 279-344. 
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CO-OPERATION 
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bdgan to receive the serious attention of the Punjab 
Government. 1 


Many remedies were tried, amongst them the introduc¬ 
tion of elastic systems of revenue varying with the nature 
e season, - and the advance of Government loans to 
agriculturists. All these proved insufficient to stop the evil 
and m 1900 the Land Alienation Act was passed in the teeth 
o • e opposition of the Hindu money-lending classes. This- 

of natlr' n ltL< i t M C trans * e * °f landed property bv members 
Wl r tebeS *° ° ,,tsiders - ««P‘ U « where the 
tlS ff ,° mmmi0Mt ' S a PP roval was obtained on the ground 
similar t W&S re< l u * red f° r industrial purposes or for some 
^ X r° nSktmt Witt the ob i ects of the Act. 
activitie«° ° ourse b / classes inst whose acquisitive 
aSLultural the Act Popular with the 

their ignorancetnVfoUy. ? Pr ° tected from the eft ' ects of 


that agricultural credit would be destroved 
^ Pr °^ d groundless. So far from land becoming 
Of land, worthless, as gloomy critics of the Land Aliena- 

hardly affected^, {oreshadowed > its price 4 was 
rise more the, • ' ^ a ter a ne gligible set-back continued to 
and a lmn m j 1111 proportion to the general increase in prices, 
shoutl ?f 1?“* "* “ !“ st «*»» the War was 1>„,KI with 
as due t tl ‘ aotl tP'W illation by the Punjab Government 

«p ^z h ir & :T - .*>- Ac. E„t the 

extravagant in their jubilations as the 

land had been ^ m ^ eir foTeb odings. Speculation in 
been encouraged by the steadily rising prices and 


a thc ompanying curve of Punjab Food Prices. (Diagram 


^ : ipp.'a| 9/,219/ - 221# - 

Those argurnm 


EWn S ® d i 8al Cd 8 of ln ^_ as . t° the price of laud are based on the prices 


,vTt C r mi '«lon®r: n 7r -T’’ h,liN N VV > Published by the 

L -VS- IBS/,,. Thev w ultimately on the -patwar? $ mutations 

Und bv t la«« W0U ^ t vl„.;v|,!o if tl.ov dlt;- 

r 1 U LJ oouldeasilv u ‘ lmirr 4; aUH b well irrigated, canal irrigated, 

1 was Director of Land £ no ’ a ? dl ^ade a proposal to that effect when 
n(i Records. The proposal was rejected. 
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had been rendered possible by the fact that cultivators had 
no means of investing capital except in land or jewellery. 
With them spare cash generally went in unproductive ex¬ 
penditure or in land purchase, and the fact that the price of 
land may be so high as to render it a profitless investment 
was no bar to such purchase. The fragmentation of holdings 
also encouraged sale of land, often rendering a plot far more 
desirable to a neighbour than to its owner, whilst the small 
size of the plots rendered their purchase well within the 
means of other villagers. These inducements combined with 
the absence of industries or other opportunities for invest¬ 
ment and their lack of economic knowledge often led small- 
owners to purchase land at more than its economic value. 1 

The result was a perfect epidemic of speculation. Such 
speculation for a rise in the value of land is always easy. 
Anyone, who has considerable means and believes that the 
land is being sold under its true value, or turned to uses 
below those of which it is capable, can move its price upwards 
by buying, and using his purchases as security for loans with 
which he buys again. But no one can speculate for a fall 
in the value of land, except to the extent of selling any that 
he happens to hold. Those who have knowledge, but no 
land to sell, are unable to turn it to effect in checking an 
■excessive rise, in the same way as they could if it referred to a 
thing for which there is an organised market. 2 Thus both 
great and small men tended to buy land, with resultant rise 
in its price. A slump came with the outbreak of War, 
followed by a rise till the German advance in 1918 brought 
another slump. The end of the War coincided with an 
accentuated boom, prices nearly doubling in value, followed 
by a less marked collapse. Apart from these abnormalities 
the quinquennial averages shew a steady appreciation of 
the price of land, which is considerably greater than the 
genera] rise in prices. 


1 P.A.E. 539. 
a Marshall , 264-5. 
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values not 
due to im¬ 
provements 
effected in it 
though parti¬ 
ally due to 
development 
by Govern¬ 
ment. 


The enormous amount of capital sunk in the pur- 
Inflated land chase and mortgage of land has not been a 
source of benefit to the land itself; the major 
portion has been dissipated and the only forms 
of permanent improvement left by the ancestors 
of the present population are a number of wells, 
a few small embankments to prevent floods, 
a certain amount of levelling and some trees 
which afford timber and shade. Exceptions to this may be 
found in the hills, where the pressure on resources has led to 
the laborious terracing of otherwise unculturable hill-sides 
and, possibly, in the new Canal Colonies, where a more 
enlightened spirit is beginning to be manifested. On the 
other hand Government has created improvements which 
affect vast areas, such, for instance, as the great canal and 
railway systems and the embryo road system. It is un¬ 
fortunate that the direct financial profits which have attended 
the construction of canals and railways were not also available 
from roads, for whilst the former are well up to the 
requirements of the Province the latter are woefully 
undeveloped. 1 


The expansion in credit that has followed the 
rise in the value of land is undoubtedly the 
and Debt. ~ main factor in the increase of debt, but the 
liigh prices w r hich have led to this rise have 
also had something to do with it. The cultivator benefits 
from high prices only as long as he has more to sell than to 
buy. But* the small-holder, following primitive methods, 
grows little more than enough food for himself and his family. 
At a time of high prices he has little to sell and as much as 
? ver to buy, and he is slower to avail himself of the changes 
1U ^ le mar ket than the shop keeper to wdiom he sells, and 
lom w hom he purchases. The large landowner with a 
surplus for sale, does however benefit from high prices; so 
t iat the general effect on agriculturists of the postAVar rise 
m prices has been to make the rich richer,'and the poor 

1 P.A.R. 542. 
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poorer, thus driving many a struggling small-holder hope¬ 
lessly into debt. 


But even those who have benefited materially have not 
always known how to turn their newly-found wealth to good 
uses, and this has been particularly 4fche case where it has 
•come too easily. Such was the result in the districts of the 
Central Punjab, 1 to which irrigation and high prices brought 
wealth like a windfall. 


The temptation of cities like Lahore and Amritsar 
proved demoralising to yokels, whose Spartan upbringing 
had unfitted them to spend wisely. Intoxicated with the 
heady wine of a luxury to which they were unaccustomed* 
corrupted by the demoralising neighbourhood of the great 
gambling hell of the Province, the Lahore High Court, wise 
in their own conceit, these foolish oafs soon dissipated their 
easily-gotten wealth, devouring their living with thieves and 
robbers, harlots and lawyers. Abduction and rape, robbery 
and murder, sedition and litigation, privy conspiracy and 
rebellion all flourished in the heart of the Province, 2 and all 
tended to increase its indebtedness. “ Wealth gotten by 
vanity shall be diminished : but he that gathereth by labour 
shall increase.” 3 In districts further off from Lahore, 4 to 
whom prosperity had come slowly and with difficulty, it 
was accompanied by a rise in the standard of living, a broader 
outlook on life, and the evolution of a new type, the educated 
agriculturist, who, inspired by the influence of co-operation, 
and aroused by the doctrines of Mr. Calvert, slowly forged 
his way to the forefront of Provincial politics. 5 


But though the rural debt of the Punjab is often the 
Capital result of extravagance, it is oftener due to the 
necessity of the agriculturist, compelling him to 
borrow on any terms however unfair and injurious. Agricul¬ 
ture, no less than other industries, requires capital to finance 


1 Lahore Amritsar, Ferozepore, Sheikhupura. 

2 See Vol. I p. 129. 

3 Proverbs xiii. 11 

1 e. (/., Lyallpur and Shahpur. 

6 Darling , 241—56. 
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it, and tlie thriftlessness of the Indian peasant compels 
him to borrow at ruinous rates from the money-lender. 

It is this lack of the capital, which centuries of thought 
have accumulated in prosperous industrial countries such as 
England and America, which more than anything is responsi¬ 
ble for the backwardness of the industry and agriculture of 
India. 1 Thrift and saving and forethought are economic 
virtues second only to industry itself. The man who saves is 
a public benefactor, and the man who spends needlessly is a 
public nuisance. As discovery and invention increase the 
potentialities of capital, its importance to industry and agri¬ 
culture must continue to grow. ~ It is the primary necessity 
without which the peasant can do nothing, charm Economic 
Botanists and Entomological Professors never so wisely. 3 
Even his horse sense that native shrewdness based on a close 
observance of times and seasons, cannot avail the intelligent 
rustic, who is at the beck and call of the money-lender. 4 
Cheap capital is the sine q ua non of successful agricultural 
development. In its essentials it is the problem of reducing 
the risk, of raising the standard of the guarantee and of 
bringing the agricultural loan under the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand, by these means decreasing the rate of 
interest, while at the same time increasing the capital avail¬ 
able for the purpose of such loans 5 . All this implies thrift, 
and the development of habits of saving is the first lesson to 
be learnt by the Punjab agriculturist. 6 

But thrift implies security, (for who will save tor 
Savings benefit others ?) and capital invested, 

hoarded, or especially in agriculture, takes a long time to 
jewellory in repay itself. The disturbed conditions which 
generally prevailed in India prior to British 
rule offered little inducement to the investor. Both kings 
^ud subjects had however early appreciated the advantage of 


1 Go-operation, 1 , 2 . 

I Carver , 300. 

* Aar, Practice 219. 

Agr, Practice 207. 
I £gr. Practice 220. 

27—} 13. 
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a sum of ready cash available against emergencies, and among 
the unstable conditions that prevailed the only permanent 
form of wealth appeared to be gold, silver or jewels. To 
hang some of their ready cash in the noses, round the necks, 
or on the arms and ankles of their maidens and matrons 
seemed a convenient way of obtaining aesthetic satisfaction 
from an economic need, but the amount which these fair 
cash-boxes could carry was limited, and the rest was buried 
in the ground, in a napkin 1 or treasure chest. For a ruler 
this amassing of treasure was regarded as a glorious distinc¬ 
tion, and it was considered disgraceful for him to spend 
what his predecessors had collected. In this as in so many 
other cases a useful economic practice became an obsession, 
and ultimately served to defeat the very objects for which it 
was originally intended. The life blood of the State, which 
might have nourished a vigorous and warlike population, 
was drained to supply these useless hoards, which only acted 
as magnets to the cupidity of foreign invaders. 2 


* 


British rule has offered a safe field of investment in 
Government securities, but the habit of hoarding has not 
ceased, and burglary still continues to be a popular and 
profitable profession. Forty per cent, of the world’s gold 
production and thirty per cent, of the silver is annually 
absorbed by India. None of this gold is coined or goes into 
currency. All of the absorption is in response to the demand 
for bullion for hoarding and ornamental uses. 3 No less 
than £50*8 millions worth of gold was imported by India 
in 1925. From Bombay, where the major portion of the gold 
arrives, it finds its way up country to meet the demand which 
is general throughout India, Delhi, Amritsar and Agra are 
the main distributing centres in Northern India and the 
prosperous Canal Colonies of the Punjab are large consuming 
tracts. 4 


1 Jha ran cf. Luke xix. 20. 

2 L.F.R . 86 , 135 ; Mayo 358; Agr. Practice 225 ; Brayne 17-19. 

3 Mayo 358. 

4 E . J. (June 1927) 244-5. 
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Into these golden, hoards has been poured the 
wealth of India, leaving the problem of rural 
and roraHn 011 ^nance unsolved. The difficulties caused by 
debtednesa. the problems of rural indebtedness repeatedly 
called for and secured the closest attention 
as periods of scarcity and distress succeeded one another. 
Commission after Commission with puckered brows and 
aching heads scowled in the intensity of the thought they 
applied to the problem. Railways, Famine Relief , Irrigation 
Works, Acts for the felief of agriculturists, for ' advancing 
them capital, and for saving them from expropriation, all 
testified to the solicitude of Government. But in Co-opera¬ 
tion alone was a satisfactory solution of the problem 
found. 1 ' 


Given in any area a common need, a realization of this -1 
4t Meaning of ueed and a willingness to seek for it by joint \ 
tion!” pera action, the only method of setting to work that \ 

. , holds out any promise of success is that known J 

Ti • ° Co-operation is a method of doing business. 

1S , 110 ' rea % anything more than a form, a skeleton frame- 
on o which those in need can build to their desire. But 
eie are many to whom it means more than this, for it so 
appens that the essentials to success are largely elements 
c aractr .of high value. The fact that human .beings 
nue u together on equal terms to. combine for. the satis¬ 
faction of a common need affords opportune for the 
eveopment of an unselfish spirit which leads' to J 
! 8 ler things than material advantage, so' that, to 
many, Co-operation is a faith. This does not mean thatj 
t^s essentially anything more than a serious business under- 
‘ ij l’ 8, . lt; Possesses the peculiar feature that it brings 
th(‘ ir 8 T 1S x to tll0,se wll ° are unselfish enough to work for 
return°! ° f *![’ themselves eluded. Expressed bluntly, it 
undonbt^i Value for tonest 7 and otl ^r virtues, and so 

of Hw, Gd : yexertsa ^ong influence in favour of the growth 
member 6 V !? Uft8 ' . Far from getting the better of his fellow 
S ’ le object of each is to help the others, in the 
P.A.X.527. 
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firm belief that as they will in turn help him, his need will be 
the more certainly satisfied. It is a mistake to lay too strong 
stress on the moral aspect of the movement in its early stages. 
This will inevitably develop later as success in the economic 
sphere is attained. Co-operation is, in fact, a form of organis&l 
tion wherein persons, however poor, can voluntarily asso| ^ 
ciate together for the promotion of their own economic 
interests. 1 



But Co-operation is something more than a system. 

It is a spirit, an attitude of heart and 
The Co- mind never more* needed than it is to-day. 

spirit! 1 ™ And as in the hour of need men turn 

instinctively to religion, so now in the hour 
of economic need men are turning more and more 
fco Co-operation, for Co-operation (so the Christian will 
say) is Christianity applied to business. Business itself is 
ethically neutral, it is not so much immoral as immoral, but 
the Capitalist, or profit-seeking system, so beloved of doc¬ 
trinaire economists, is dominated by the fundamental law 
of its being, that the maximum profit, and nothing less than 
the maximum profit must be earned. No system has been 
more efficient for production or more unequal for distribution. 
By its very nature it is unable to protect the weak against 
the strong, the many against the few, or the community 
against the inevitable strife of Labour and Capital. On the 
other hand it is of the very essence of Co-operation to streng¬ 
then the weak, protect the community, and give fair play 
to all. Great the task but fair the prize. To gain it one 
tiling is indispensable. Societies innumerable may be 
founded, vast enterprises may be undertaken, but if the Co¬ 
operative spirit is lacking, ultimately all will be as “ sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal/’ 2 


3 F.A.R. 528. This definition is due ultimately to Mr. Darling, 
and is based on the ideas of Mr. Calvert, to both of whom, together with 
Mr. Strickland, Co-operation in the Punjab owes a debt which it can 
never adequately repay. 

1 P.AM. 529, based on Mr. Darling. 
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Co-operation lias taken many forms and lias deve- 
Variety in loped in different ways in different countries, 

unity. Certain features are more marked in one 

country than in another, and national individuality is re¬ 
flected in the nature of co-operative development. The 
striking fact, however, is the universality of the movement 
and its phenomenal growth within a comparatively short 
period of time. It is true that there were a few early types 
of agricultural co-operation, hut it was not until the middle 
of the 19th century that the modern movement had its 
beginnings in north-western Europe, and it is in an even 
later period, since 1880, that its amazing progress not only in 
Europe, but all over the world, has taken place. The twen¬ 
tieth century has seen not only extensive development but 
! also the intensive organisation which has followed, and the 
linking up of the various parts of co-operative effort into a 
I comprehensive system. 1 


y Mid-nineteenth century Europe was the prey of a series 
Co-opera- °f political and economic revolutions, not the 
tive credit in least of which was due to the rapid increase 
in the import of wheat from the newly exploited 
plains of North America. The direct result was to intensify 
the already existing depression of agriculture, which no 
longer appeared to be a paying industry. In Great Britain 2 
the situation was relieved by extensive emigration and by 
the demand for labour for the rapidly expanding industries. 

On the^Continent, however, the general tendency was to 
meet the crisis by adopting more intensive methods of culti¬ 
vation, and by the replacing of wheat by more valuable crops 
or by animal products such as butter, bacon and eggs. For 
the great change more capital was required, and in order to 
attract it, credit had to be established. 3 




* 175. 

r not satisfactorily in Homan Catholic Ireland, which sought 

political remedies for 'difficulties which were essentially economic. 

■* L-A.M. 048. 
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Already by the middle of the nineteenth century Schulze, 
a Judge 1 of Delitzsch in Prussia, had started banks to afford 
the town artizans and shopkeepers facilities that they had 
hitherto lacked. These banks were founded on ordinary 
business principles, paid dividends to their shareholders 
and advanced loans on reasonable security. But they were 
confined to urban areas, and it was the merit of Raiffeisen 
that he borrowed the co-operative idea from Schulze, and 
adapted it to agricultural uses. 2 The interest of members 
in the proceedings of a Raiffeisen society was secured by 
the principle of unlimited liability, members lending to 
and giving surety for one another. From 1873 this type 
of organisation became universal for the Raiffeisen rural 
banks, their founder and his followers erecting into a kind of 
dogma the rule that there should be no regular subscribed 
capital, but only a loan fund into which peasants put their 
savings, and from which advances were made to individuals 
on personal security, with the security of their little holdings 
and farming capital in the background. In 1889 small 
nominal shares were introduced to meet legal requirements, 
but shares and shareholding were essentially foreign to the 
Raiffeisen principle. The true security was the depositing 
peasants’ close personal knowledge of one another, to gua¬ 
rantee which the rule “ one bank, one village ” also became 

a dogma in the Raiffeisen school. 3 
© 

This application of co-operative principles to the 

provisions of rural credit owed much to the 

Other ap- other applications of co-operative principles 

plications of generally preceded that of credit. The 

the co-opera* ® J ... , , 

tive principle, period was one of rapid transition; the advent 

of the steamship about the time of the Crimean 

War facilitated international trade, and deprived the farmer 

i A striking tribute to the practical nature of the German mind. 
The High Court J udges of India are admirable critics of the doings of others-, 
but seldom venture on anv constructive work themselves. The excep- 
tion, Mr. Justice Fforde, noted for his able administration of the Boy 
Scout movement in the Punjab only goes to prove the rule, for he was not 
long enough in the Indian legal atmosphere to bo as phyxiated by its 

stuffiness. o _ __ 

j Venn, 280-1. 3 Olapham, o7. 
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of his previous monopoly of the home market. With the 
tardy recognition of Agricultural Chemistry as a science 
came the realisation that in the application of its teachings 
lay the best method of restoring the position of the farmer. 
Between 1870 and 1885 much was done to organise the supply 
of fertilisers and improve agricultural implements. This 
organisation brought the benefit of the new methods within 
reach of all who could afford them, and from this to the co¬ 
operative provision of capital was a small step. From 1880 
onwards rural Co-operative Credit Societies have steadily 
spread over Europe. 1 

In India the problem to be faced arose not from outside 
State loans competition but from internal causes, amongst 
to agricultur- them being the ever-increasing pressure of a 
rapidly growing population on the soil, while the 
capriciousness of the seasons, on which depended the success 
of the harvests, continued to give unceasing cause for 
anxiety as to the food supply. The Famine Commission of 
1880 marked the first official attempt at an economic enquiry 
in Lidia. It recorded no less than eighteen famines in 110 
years. - It emphasised Government’s responsibility for 
taking such precautionary measures for the prevention of 
famine as would not relax the sense of responsibility in the 
cultivators themselves. 3 

Its recommendations were mostly ignored, 4 but they 
did something to stimulate the distribution of State loans 
to agriculturists. The importance of thus assisting agri¬ 
culture had been recognised by pre-British Governments, 
and by the early Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. But 

1 L.A.M. 648. 

“ From 1769 to 1878. 

£'<4.if. 649. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the number of Commissions 
,. lat ar ° svnt out to India, and the little they succeed in effecting. From 
. , ie mo ^ lc ot they arrive both Government and its opponents set to work to 
. lrc J w iu the eyes of the Commissioners and to stage their tour so as 
°. cre : ate the impressions they wish to give. Under such conditions 
men tihe enquiry is impossible, and their Reports are generally a muddled 
attempt to reconcile the diametrically opposite opinions of Government 
ana its opponents. Should thoy come to a definite conclusion on any 
apecihc point reasons can always be found afterwards for ignoring their 

recommendations. 
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with the emergence of the legal and laissez-faire theories of 
the seventies such distributions had been condemned as 
contrary to nature. The influence of the Famine Commission, 
however, led to 1 the passing of the Land Improvement 
Loans Act 2 (under which State loans might be granted for 
the construction of wells, tanks and other works for the 
improvement of agricultural land), and of the Agriculturists 
Loans Act 3 (for the purchase of seed, fodder and plough 
cattle). 

Advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
are made throughout the year, whenever 
method°of Dt application is made for the purpose. Under 
distribution, ^he Agriculturists Loans Act money is only 
advanced during the sowing season following a drought, or a 
period of excessive cattle mortality. The advances under 
the former Act arc usually made at the tahsil headquarters, 
while the distributions under the latter are ordinarily peri¬ 
patetic and on the spot. 

The loans are repayable in half-yearly instalments. 
In the case of the Land Improvement Loans Act the whole 
loan must be repaid within 20 years at the most; while 10 
years is the limit in the case of Agriculturists Loans Act. 
Small loans for seed and fodder are usually made repayable in 
the next harvest and those for the purchase of bullocks in 
four half-yearly instalments. In the case of loans for the 
construction of wells or other works of improvement, re¬ 
payment only commences when the borrower may reasonably 
be expected to have recovered his outlay, i.e., usually more 
than 2 years after the date of the loan. 

Interest at the rate of 6| per cent, is charged on all loans 
and is recovered half-yearly with the instalments of the 
principal. Penal interest is charged on instalments which 
are not paid in time. The Collector may, however, suspend 
payment of any instalment on proof of failure of crops and 

i L. F. R. 330-2. 

* XIX of 188;j. 

» XU of 1884. 
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■other exceptional calamity. The low rates of interest charged, 
exceptionally low as compared with the usurious rates gene¬ 
rally prevalent in India leave no profit to Government on 
the transaction, and would (it might be imagined) render 
such loans extremely popular with such ardent borrowers as 
are the peasantry of the Punjab. But all these theoretical 
advantages have been nullified by two practical difficulties. 
The peasant can only get such loans by the payment of heavy 
douceurs to the underlings of the Revenue Department, and 
he receives little consideration when he rinds it difficult to 
repay instalments in seasons of scarcity. Consequently he 
prefers to pay the usurious rates of interest of the village 
money-lender, who will not insist on punctual repayments, 
and will often accept grain or cattle in lieu of cash. That 
these difficulties are not insuperable is evident from the large 
amount given out as State loans 1 in districts where a Deputy 
Commissioner has been strong enough to contest the sub¬ 
ordinate Revenue staff. Such Deputy Commissioners were 
not uncommon in the days when Sir Michael O’Dwyer insisted 
on a high standard of administrative efficiency. With the 
subsequent collapse of the administration, over-worked 
Deputy Commissioners have perforce, neglected the economic 
branch of their duties, and it is now vain to hope for the 
distribution of State loans to be ever efficiently administered 
through the Revenue authorities. It w'ould be far better to 
abandon the whole system and for Government to hand over 
to the Co-operative Department such money as it is willing 
to give on loan to agriculturists. That Department alone is 
now in a position to distribute it equitably and secure its 
repayment tactfully and punctually . 2 

State loans, therefore, did nothing to remedy the 
Beginnings eviJ of agricultural indebtedness, and the 

tion°in P Indi a AUeuation of Land Act > and the spread of 
irrigation were palliations, not cures, of a 
disease , 3 whose causes were first diagnosed in Madras. In 

1 taqavi. 

a A.O.M. 217-21; L.A.M. 649, 654. 

3 Darling, 259. 
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1892 the Government of Madras had asked Sir Frederick 
Nicholson to investigate the problem of indebtedness, and 
the two large volumes which he produced in 1896 may be 
summed up in the two words “ Find Raiffeisen.” 1 Inspired 
by this slogan, the future Sir Edward Maclagan, 2 always 
sympathising with a distress immediately in front of his 
eyes, started 3 a few Co-operative societies on quasi-Raiffeisen 
lines ; and the fact that many of these subsequently came 
to grief, and had to be reconstituted according to the teachings 
of experience should not detract from the merit of the pioneer 
who was willing to make a start at all. 4 Others followed in 
his wake ; and their efforts deceived encouragement from the 
Report of yet another Famine Commission 5 emphasising 
that the “Sahukar or Bania 6 has, from being a help to agri¬ 
culture, become in some places an incubus upon it. The 
usurious rates of interest that he charges and the unfair 
advantages that he takes of the cultivator’s necessities and 
ignorance have, over large areas, placed a burden of in¬ 
debtedness on the cultivator which he cannot bear.” 7 

But progress was delayed by the necessity for registering 
all societies under the Companies Act in Calcutta ; 8 and it 
was only with the passing of the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act in 1904 and the appointment of a member of the I. C. S. 
as Registrar that a serious beginning was made. The special 
function of the Registrar was to preach the gospel of co-opera¬ 
tion in rural communities, often rent by feuds and factions, 
to make them realise that by pooling their resources they 
could finance one another at 9 to 12 per cent, instead of paying 
the money-lender 24 to 36 per cent, and that the loans advanc¬ 
ed under the system should be legitimate and for remune¬ 
rative objects such as the repayment of old debts and the 
redemption of mortgaged lands rather than for such less 

* p. 36. 

2 Vol. I p. 57. 

s in 1898. 

4 P.A.R. 530. 

c 1901. 

0 terms for money-leaders. 

7 L.A.M.6 50. 

8 P.AM. 530. 
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praiseworthy objects as gambling, litigation, marriage pro¬ 
cessions or dancing girls. Mr. Langley, the Registrar selected, 
was a man of great tact and sympathy with the people. He 
was fortunate in gathering round himself a band of enthu¬ 
siastic Indian assistants, chiefly Muhammadans of the rural 
classes, who realised what the movement meant to their 
community. Government bore the cost of the establishment 
and gave its powerful moral support; though the financing 
of the actual loans was left to the societies themselves. 1 
*/ By 1911 the twelve societies of 1905 had grown 
Opposit’o a thousand. With the extension of the 

of the money- movement financial problems arose which had 
classed n °t been contemplated in the original Act 

and in 19 12 a new Act 2 legitimatised 
Central financial institutions and other forms of co¬ 
operation which had not been originally contemplat¬ 
ed. Shareholding was also permitted, a departure from 
the Raiffeisen creed which the hardness of co-operative 
hearts rendered necessary. With the new Act the move¬ 
ment went forward, and in 1913 the number of Punjab 
societies had reached 1800. Co-operation now spread to 
the Sikh and HindiTvillages, which were less under the grip 
of the usurer. The money-lending classes, already hard hit 
by the Land Alienation Act. began to fear the loss of their 
main source of livelihood. The Bar, the Indian Press and 
the subordinate executive and judicial staff were mainly 
recruited from their ranks, and formed fitting media for a 
covert attack on the co-operative movement. Most firmly 
were they established in the Judiciary whose functions were 
said to be encroached on by co-operation, and whose judges 
shewed their dislike to the executive officers aiding the 
movement, by their harsh execution of decrees against co¬ 
operative debtors. 3 Atrocious aspersions were cast on the 
fair name of Mr. Langley ; the Civil Service had (it appeared) 
forgotten that opposition to the money-lender connoted 
political suicide. 

1 L.A.M. 651; O' Dwyer 255 ; P.A.R . 530. 
a The Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1912. 1 

3 O'buyer, 255-6 ; L.A .11. 651. 
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Mr. Langley was tactful almost to a fault; ever 
air Calvert anxious to conciliate those who would never 
Registrar in be conciliated, he merely encouraged the mud- 
1916 “ slingers. His successor (in 1916) Mr. Calvert, 

a Lancashire man of the bull-dog breed, was a Co-operative 
Nelson, whose main object was to find a money-lender and 
having found him, to smash him. Having already suffered 
many things gladly on behalf of the Punjab peasant, he was 
not likely to flinch when in charge of a Department, and 
everything indicated that an offensive-defensive was now 
the best strategy. The time was favourable to the attack. 
The War had begun ; and inspired by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
the Punjab peasantry flocked to the Imperial standards. 
Many were killed, but many also returned with money in 
their pockets, and above all with experience, dearly bought, 
it is true, but still teaching them to despise as cowards the 
stay-at-homes who were no use in the firing line. Even the 
thick-headed Hindu Jat of the south-east, who had hitherto 
paid a grudging deference to the caste claims of his money- 
lending co-religionist, now realised him for the worm that he 
w r as, and kicked him from the top to the bottom of the village 
assembly. 1 

With the emergence of the peasant, a new class arose, 
Tho A^ricul- f'ke agriculturist 2 money-lender. Hitherto few 
turist Money- of the peasantry had had any money to spare, 
lender. Now large sums, amounting sometimes to Es. 8 

50,000 or more, were brought back from Australia or America 
by returned emigrants. Many Indian officers came home 
from the War with two or three years pay in their pockets; 
many too, of those who stayed at home, were enriched by 
higher prices. For such men of substance the first invest¬ 
ment would be to have a brick house instead of a mud one, 
to deck the wife with jewellery, and to buy any land that 
was in the market. This done, the remaining balance could 
only be invested in money-lending, there was nothing else 
to do with it. Nor was such a man hindered, as was the 

1 Darling 210-] 1. 

2 i . e., belonging to an agricultural tribe. Vol. I p. 25. 

3 Appendix IV. 
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ordinary money-lender, by the Land Alienation Act. He 
could lend on the security of the land, and if the debt was not 
repaid, he could get the land himself. If perhaps less of a 
legal adept, he was more skilled in the boisterous rough¬ 
housing, which is often so effective a substitute for judicial 
process. Moreover, having got the land, he could plough it, 
often better that the man whom he displaced. He was, too, 
flesh and blood of the village system to which he belonged, 
Rot a parasite like the ordinary money-lender. Anathema 
therefore, though he be to co-operative purists, and a pheno¬ 
menon that requires close watching, he constitutes no such 
danger to the agriculture of the Province as does the ordinary 
money-lender. 1 

Rising prices are an important factor in diminishing 
Prices and the load of debt, 2 and a study of price changes 3 
indebtedness, throws an interesting light on rural conditions. 
Neither the Moguls nor the East India Company debased 
the silver rupee, but the depreciation of silver made the 
rupee prices of food grains in the middle of the nineteenth 
century five times what they had been two centuries before. 
Thus prices doubled themselves every eighty years, a not 
insignificant diminution of the burden of indebtedness. The 
establishment of a strong government on the advent of 
British rule coincided with a series of favourable harvests, 
increased by the return to the plough of the disbanded 
Sikh soldiers. With the inadequate communications of the 
period export was impossible ; the market was flooded with 
grain, and prices fell, so that in 1851 and 1852 wheat fetched 
<mly half as much as before annexation. But in the forty 
years succeeding 1860, though there were large decennial 
fluctuations, decennial averages remained almost constant. 4 
Nothing could have operated more effectively to encourage 
mdebtedness ; for rising prices encouraged extravagance in 
■the peasant, and falling prices plunged him into debt, the 
dead weight of which remained unchanged. 6 

1 Darling 229 - 31 . 8 Carver, 60 . 3 S. M. 42 . 

4 See Diagram VIII which ia based on 1 . J u E . (July 1925). 

4 L. jP. JR. 336 . 
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From the year 1886 the prices are average prices of Amritsar, the principal grain market of the Province. 

Rise in prices from 1903 onwards accentuated during Great War. 

2 - Large fluctuations in prices of food-grains, before communications developed. 

3- These fluctuations are accentuated in the case of grain and still more of jowar, which have only l ooa | markets, as compared 
with wheat, which has a world market. 


L Prices are quoted in seers per rupee, as is usual in Indian retail markets, so t]iat they vary inversely * prices quoted 
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PRICES OF PRINCIPAL AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL PRODUCTS. 

L Prices generally rose to a maximum in 1 
and then fell. 

2: Prices of Wheat and Gram, principal 

grains vary together, gram being always 
slightly less than wheat. 

3. Recent rise in price of Cotton owing 

the failure of American crop. 

4. Area under cotton varies rate with price. 

5. Prices 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

WORKING CAPITAL. 
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Smposed of (1) deposits; (2) Shares; (3) reserve and profits; (i) loans from 
Central Banks. 


Note. —Stati >n ary during tlie War ; rapid increase subsequently ; less rapid increase 
unde! Har Kishen Lai ; lecoveiy after liis fall. 
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wheat, whose price always approximates to that of Liver¬ 
pool plus the cost of transport, except under the artificial 
conditions produced by the prohibition of export. Still 
more has cotton (now grown mainly for export) felt the in¬ 
fluence of world prices, the failure of the American crop 
owing to the ravaging of the boll we evil sending up cotton 
prices sky high in the gloomy year 1923 which succeeded, the 
post-War boom. 1 

But these annual averages 2 do not represent all the 
variations in prices that affect the unfortunate producer. 
Throughout the vear prices slowly rise to a maximum in the 
period just before harvesting takes place. Then they come 
down with a crash. All these variations are to the advantage 
of the dealer, the trader and the financier and at the expense 
of the peasant producer. No permanent prosperity can be 
expected for the agriculturist till the balance between prices 
of produce and costs of production is established, and the 
restoration of this equilibrium is only possible with a greater 
stabilisation of prices, not only by control over violent 
changes in the purchasing power of money, but by the regu¬ 
lation of the normal fluctuations in the prices of specific 
products of agriculture. 3 

With the Reforms Co-operation was drawn into 
the stormy sea of politics. A fodder famine. 

Progress of prevented the peasant reaping much profit 
Do-operation 1 __r , \ n . , . • 

from the post-War boom, and financial strin¬ 
gency gave the unsympathetic Minister Harkishen Lai the 
excuse he wanted for cutting down expenditure on Co-opera¬ 
tion. But the wintry blast of official disapproval proved a 
blessing in disguise. Expansion was impossible and the 
opportunity was taken to overhaul thoroughly a machinery 
winch unwise enthusiasm had allowed to get somewhat out 
°f gear. It was this overhauling which enabled the rapid 
expansion which followed the fall of Harkishen Lai to be 
niade without any undue risk. Numerically this expansion 
appears from the following statement. 4 

* A. S. (1924-5) 191. 

6., as represented in the Diagrams VII I, X and XI. 

3 J. (Deo. 1927) 5S6. 4 See also Diagram XIII. 
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but the real progress of Co-operation is not to be judged 
v figures alone : the aim is to develop the capacities of the 
individual members and to afford them opportunities of 
improving their material, and incidentally, their moral 
conditon. I here is no doubt that the co-operative idea is 
spieading throughout the Province ; the movement is becom¬ 
ing more widely known, and is winning more general recogni¬ 
tion as a force in rural affairs. It has thus far escaped 
entanglement with foreign questions, both political and com¬ 
munal, and every effort has been made to keep clear of these 
disturbing elements. The local Legislative Council has 
nevei reduced or refused a grant for the movement, and it 
ma\ be claimed that there is no vocal opposition anywhere. 1 

In essentials the Punjab village society still follows 
Raiffeisen’s the fundamental co-operative principles laid 
principles. down by Raiffeisen. 2 These are based on the- 
underlying theory that “weak individuals are enabled to 
improve their individual productive capacity and conse¬ 
quently their material and moral position, by combining 
among themselves and bringing into this combination a moral 
effort and a progressively developing realisation of moral 
obligation. Ihe movement is therefore essentially a moral 
one, but it is individualistic rather than socialistic.” As a 
substitute for material assets it relies on honesty and a sense 
of moral obligation, and keeps in view the moral rather 
than the material sanction. “Hence the first condition 
obviously is that every member should have a knowledge of 
the principles of co-operation, if this co-operation is to be 
T\ n0t t sW Iu the formation of a society the first 
e car «M selection as members of honest men 
i ft, ^ rateof men v 'h° have given satisfactory guarantees 
1 7.T *,° fe * 4 “ Wst life i» tore. As regards 

i C e, j 2P f soc ^ e ^) r j if should lend to its members 
only, and the loans must in no circumstances be for speoula- 
ive purposes, which, so far from encouraging thrift and 
Honesty, have exactly the opposite effect. Loans should be 


gg ^-(1022-3) 136-7; (1923-4) 198-9 ; (1924-5) 206-7. 
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given only for productive purposes or for necessaries which, 
as essentials of daily life, can fairly be classed as productive. 
The borrowers should be required to satisfy their fellows that 
they are in a position to repay the loans from the income that 
they will derive from their increased productive capacity, 
or that by the exercise of thrift they can effect a margin of 
income over expenditure which will suffice to meet the 
instalments of their loans as they fall due.” When a loan has 
been given, it is essential that the committee of the society and 
the other members should see that the money is expended 
on the purpose for which the loan was granted. “ If it is 
improperly applied, it should be at once recalled. It is 
further advisable to add to the general supervision of the 
society the special supervision of individual members, by 
taking personal sureties in the case of each loan. In the 
event of any default by the borrower an instant demand 
should be made on these sureties. 


In the more general matters of the societies’ business 
there should, of course, be a committee of management with 
a president and a secretary, all of whom, except those who 
perform purely clerical duties and have no voice in the 
management, should be members of the society and give their 
services to it gratuitously. At the same time the ultimate 
authority should never be delegated to the office-bearers, but 
should be retained in the hands of the members who must 
continue to take a practical interest in the business of the 
society. With this object the constitution should be purely 
republican ; each member should have one vote and no more 
in the general meeti ng ; and all business should be transacted 
with the maximum of publicity within the society. For 
example, there should be kept in some place open to the 
inspection of every member a list showing the loans, issued 
to every member, the names of his sureties and the amount of 
the loan still unpaid, and each member should be required to 
know generally bow this account stands; general meetings 
should be frequently held at which the accounts and affairs 
of the society are fully discussed and explained. The express 
object of the society should be the development of thrift 
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<imong its members, with the hope too that this idea 
‘, Wl1 s P read ln the neighbourhood. To effect this ob¬ 
ject loans must be given only when they are really necessary 
and desirable. Further, the development of thrift and of 
proprietary interest in the society should be aided by efforts 
° 3 “ l d "P as soon as Possible a strong reserve fund from 
pio s. he society must also be encouraged to obtain as 
much as possible of its capital from the savings which its 
teaching and example have brought about among its mem¬ 
bers and their neighbours. With all these must go the 
«ementary business principles of honesty, punctuality, 
pioper accounts, diligence and punctual repayment. To 
ensure all this there must be adequate control from within, 
increasing vigilance and supervision by the office-bearers and 
a continuous effort by members in learning the principles 

wo^nfi T 1 ’ ? f 6etlng fre< l uen %> i!1 etching others, in 

of thS 8 iard 1 and observin g and in punctual payment 
of their own loans as they faU due. 1 ' 

A noble ideal truly! Possibly too noble for erring 

pfactSr* 8 ™ n r f Urc - . Particularly Indian human 
adaptations. „ * * 1 er &ained for the practical genius 

Raiffeisen • i i- Ml ‘ ° alyert t0 mix th e pure gold of 

ST Z, u Lr? iust that allov ° f 

, . ’ 1 d e,ia ble it to serve as current coin. For the 

!oiviT °h1 hm heaitS he granted them the share system, 
•* considerable portion of the funds needed by members lie,no 

instalments «* ™>«>' *2 “aid „p b? 

all ptTts ar ”• f vnT ° f ^ ^ this period 

Government rules' 'allow thf ^ f I*** the L ° Cal 
native courses If *S ! Z i S ° CJetleS t0 decide u P on alte r- 
returned and ’ th, ie ™ embers so desire, the shares may be 

case, the sodetv h ! *** indivisible In 'this 

shares may be retainTdT/iT 6 Raifteisen in ^ 0r the 
buted as permanent c three-fourths of the profits distri- 

In succeeding ' * , pita m Proportion to the shares held, 

succeeding years, three-fourths of the annual profits may 
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be divided amongst the members in proportion to shares 
held. This is a concession to weakness, that is protected 
by an order fixing a low maximum to the dividend. The 
result of the share system and indivisible profits is that 
after ten years most societies are nearly, if not quite, self- 
supporting in the matter of funds. It is only a matter of 
time before all villages possess a common fund from which 
all the legitimate needs of their members may be met. The 
drain of interest will be no longer felt. All profits resulting 
from the business will remain in the village, and the benefit 
of thrift will be obvious to everyone. 1 

The steady progress of agricultural credit societies is 
sufficiently indicated in the diagram. Share capital slowly 
rose as the movement extended, but again declined with the 
repayment of shares over ten years old, till the post-Har- 
kishen Lai Co-operative revival made new subscriptions out¬ 
weigh repayments. But the steady growth in the reserve 
fund is a sufficient indication of financial stability, whilst 
the growth of deposits, slow though it is, and checked by the 
War and under Harkishen Lai, shews that the habit of 
thrift is developing, though all too slowly. 2 

The primary credit society (or Village Bank as 
^ it is commonly called), is a small institution, 
BankfT." the average membership in the Punjab being 
26. The members are frequently of one tribe 
or caste, but in the villages where different tribes live side by 
side, they usually succeed in maintaining harmonious relations 
within a single society. Their accounts are written in the 
vernacular language and script, nearly always by a peasant 
secretary, whose errors are corrected by the periodical visits 
of the Sub-Inspector of the Co-operative Department. 
The society elects in a general meeting a small committee of 
perhaps five persons, including a President and a Treasurer. 
Applica (dons for loans are presented to this Committee, which 

i p. A.u.sn. 

* P. A. R.( 1023-4)204. 
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growth of thrift. 

capital Reserve and Deposits in Agricultural Societies irom 191b|r 

Deposits declined in 1918 at the crisis of the great War otving to counter- 
attraction of War loan, rose rapidly in succeeding \ ears, nearly station¬ 
ary from 1921 to 1923 owing to lack of funds for extending movement, 
rise during 1924, owing to expansion of Department. 

Figures for 1925 not available. 

Steady growth of Reserve Funds. 

Rise in share capital as movement extended ; recent temporary decline 
owing to repayments after 10 years. 
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meets informally at any time or place. There is no office 
building and there are no office hours; the society consists 
of a bundle of books and the mutual understanding and 
appreciation of its peasant members. The affairs of every 
competent society rest entirely in its own hands, provided 
that it complies with its registered bye-laws and conducts 
its affairs with such regularity and prudence as will induce 
Central Banks to finance it as required. It usually borrows 
fiom such a Bank at 8 or 9 per cent, interest and lends to its 
members at 12£ per cent. 1 But a few societies with a 
laige reserve fund have lowered their rate of interest to 9§, 
8, 3J, per cent., or have even given loans wholly free of 
interest. - The majority of these loans are for wedding 
ceremonies, litigation or other needs not essential to agri¬ 
culture, but which social etiquette demands, and which, if 
refused, would drive the borrower to the money-lender. 3 
Co-operative doctrine tends however not only to restrict by 
loans of this type, but also to attack the wasteful customs 
v iich dictate them, and to confine credit more and more to 
cemands essential to agricultural development. Objections 
clH I 10 , l° n ger raised by members of these societies to the 
admission o) poorer persons or menials, and they are welcomed 
almost everywhere. 4 


l o thos f e who remember the conditions before the 
Teaching War the change whichhastakenplace in the 
e people. attitude of the rural population and of the 
poorer urban classes towards the Co-operative movement is 
amazing and almost incredible. The battle is now half won, 
and only patience, a trained staff, and working capital are 
needed to spread Co-operation through every corner of the 
io^ met. But the enemy is as often the dishonest trader as 
f 10 , n / x ' enc ^ r * K the latter keeps his accounts honestly, 
as le ugger men often and the smaller men seldom do, and 


i 

e 

s 

4 


■4. C. M. 200-1. 

(1921-5) 211. 
A - £(1924-5) 206. 
I ■ A. S. (1924-6) 211. 
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the borrower can understand 1 how his debt has grown and 
where his repayments have gone, he is a fair rival, the bor- 
xower only needs protection against offers of excessive credit 
which are not controlled by his neighbours. As regards cash 
loans, the borrower has every day a clearer perception of 
where his safety lies. The dealer in kind, on the other hand, 
is still a powerful and insidious foe. To-day as an itinerant 
Pathan, he sells cloth on long credit; to-morrow as a shrewd 
Jat (Mussulman no less than Hindu or Sikh) he conveys 
cattle from a fair in the central or east Punjab to a Canal 
Colony, and sells them for payment by annual instalments 
which include a heavy load of interest. Again he is a com¬ 
mission agent in the market, lending in cash, lending, in 
kind, buying at unfair prices from his debtor and weighing 
the produce with fraudulent weights. And everywhere he is 
the village spider, coaxing a petty shop account up into a 
comfortable “ balance,” which when signed by an illiterate 
-customer is left to swell within the period of limitation into 
n, fat claim, of which the compound interest alone will pay 
the pleader’s fee, and all the queer charges attendant upon 
obtaining and executing a decree. 2 

In its first youth Co-operation concentrated on 
the collection of funds for advances to those 
and Thrift! 011 peasants who wanted them; but more and 
more Mr. Calvert emphasised the dangers of 
unlimited credit. While the money-lenders’ object was to 
ruin, the co-operator aimed at revivifying the cultivator, 
and this could only be done if his borrowings were restricted 
to what he was able to repay. Better still, if he were taught 
to save against a rainy day. Hence thrift rather than cheap 
credit appeared the first necessity of agricultural revival. 
Thrift was at the basis of the industrial prosperity of 


i As an instance of the need for understanding accounts, take the 
Rahli system of Gurgaon. Each sum of Rs. 10 owed by the debtor w a 
Rahli, and is repaid in twelve monthly instalments of one rupee. I bis 
looks simple and appeals to the ignorant borrower, but the rate works 
out at 44 per cent. Interest from 37$ to 304 per cent, is charged on 
instalments in arrears. The system is appropriately called the Rahli 

p. rpetual)loan. 2 q 7 based on .Ur. Strickland. 
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Europe; J but political insecurity had in India begotten a 
recklessness, which survived under the stabler conditions of 
nths rule, and paradoxically even where canal irrigation 
1 j emove< I not only political but also economic insecurity. 3 
. 2 bought ^ or the morrow ” is a doctrine crystallizing 
, e resu oriental experience, where also all savings must 
become the joint property of the joint family 4 . A gradual 
conversion from credit to thrift had marked the progress of 
the classical Raiffeisen societies of Germany; 3 and similar 
as een Hi. Calvert s objective for the village credit societies 
oi the Punjab. These now place the encouragement of thrift 
amongst their objects, and render valuable service in this 
irection bj the collection of small shares, by receiving 
eposits, and by attempting to induce members to make 
compulsory deposits for special purposes. 6 Such depositors 
may truly be said to lay up their treasure in a co-operative 
Heaven where it will benefit their fellow-villagers, where moth 
amt rust doth not corrupt, and where police-aided thieves 
do not break through and steal.’ 


^fortunately, however, a routine prescribed that these 

veq US1 v mi ‘ bt *° r ^ xe< ^ P er i°ds, generally not less than a 
i 1-1 <n ' a peasant seldom wants to touch his savings, 
on h does want them, his need is urgent. A false 
case may be suddenly sprung on him, his daughter may be 

11 5 01 SOn s exara ^ Iier may require a heavy fee to 

°v mi to pass. In such cases money is useless unless it 

il ° la ° nco * therefore, the hidden hoards of the 
Ule G rea ^ tapped he must be allowed to open 
current accounts, bearing little or no interest, but payable 


Calvert 203 ; Keynes 7-8. 

Darling. 110. 

Darling 101*2. 

2 i 5 no°^ ; Calvert > 204, 215. 

J . I. (May 1926) 183. 

of buU(> 

7 Brayne, 25 8 ' * (1923 ‘ 4) 208 - 
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on demand. In this way vast sums, now locked up. would 
be set free for the development of the Province. 1 


Where possible a village society finances itself 

Central from its own capital, made up of shares, reserve 
Banks. fund, and deposits. Such further funds as 

are reasonably necessary must be obtained from the central 
financing institutions, the Central Banks. These are not 
necessarily co-operative in form but are Joint StockCompanies 
with limited liability and fixed capital. They are allowed to 
be registered under the Co-operative Societies Act and to 
enjoy the privileges of registered societies on condition that 
their sole object is the facilitating of the objects of Co-operative 
Societies. In the Punjab these institutions are of two kinds, 
the Banking Union which has as its members and share¬ 
holders only the Co-operative Societies with which it deals, 
and Central Banks proper which have individuals also as 
share-holders. The latter possess the advantage of securing 
more outside credit, and so in the early stages of the movement 
proved invaluable. Their success has been largely due to 
the unselfish devotion of a few public-spirited gentlemen to 
whom the co-operators of the Punjab rest under a great debt. 
These banks lend only to registered societies and to the 
extent considered advisable by the Registrar. They have a 
right to all information concerning their client societies which 
the staff can provide. They must put one-fourth of their 
annual profits to reserve, while their clients are not allowed 
to distribute profits for ten years. Their business is thus 
unusually safe, and as their reserve funds grow, they experience 
less and less difficulty in attracting all the credit they desire. 
The steady growth of these institutions augurs well for the 
future of the movement. The Lahore Central Bank has 
now a capital of Rs. 44 lakhs, 2 and will no doubt qualify for 
admission to the local clearing house by raising its fund to 
Rs. 50 lakhs. 3 

1 I made a recommendation to this effect in 1022 when I was in 
the Co-operative Department. 1 was bidden to experiment in a few vil. 

3ages, but I was transferred from the Department before anything could 
he done. 

2 See Vol. I App. IV. 

2 L. A. M., 058; <4. C . M, 199-200, 201-3 ; P. A. R. (1924-5) 210. 
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Hie Lahore Central Bank has been the battle-ground 

nnan°o P e eratiTe ° f . a Struggle wllic h is implicit in tlie very 
being of co-operation, and is of vital import 
to its future. Ihe early stages of the movement are charac¬ 
terised by the almost hopeless endeavour to uplift the 
peasant, to free him from the control of the money lender. 

1 or this end zeal is essential. War, red war must be declared, 
nynins of hate must be sung, and the money-lender 
denounced as the inexorable, the inevitable, the everlasting 
enemy. But the propaganda so desirable in war is less 
advantageous in a period of peace. A successful village 
society, gorged with deposits, shares and reserve funds 
needs rather the anodyne of the Account-Auditor than the 
stimulus of the poets who now rhapsodise on the blood¬ 
sucking propensities of the village Shylock. The large funds 
accumulated by some of the successful societies have awakened 
an unregenerate propensity to plunder in a generation which 
has not yet forgotten its forefathers’ love of loot. And 
resentment at outside interference, though shouting demo- 
cm ic slogans, and clad in co-operative clothing, has been 
actu ated by a desire to cover up a misappropriation 
1111 S ' Such misappropriations may go on for years 
before they are discovered and the modern official finds it 
easier to “ let sleeping dogs lie ” than to ferret out a dis¬ 
honesty which may involve men of position, “ benefactors of 

Co-operation,” men whom Deputy Commissioners delight to 
honour. 1 


Deadly as is this disease when it attacks the village 
society, it will be still more fatal if its attacks on the Central 
• an cs are successful. Fortunately, from the first the Central 
. an w , ere P ll t under the management of business men of 
e in u e<. ucated class. That this class has largely taken 
o money- ending is rather the fault of the English than their 
U ’ 01 , . legal system gave them the power to 

oppress t ieir clients, and English political economy taught 
them that they would be fools if they did not exercise it, 

1 Darling, 207-8. 
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let with all its defects this class contains many honourable 
and upright men, 1 the best of whom gave much selfless 
service to building up the credit and capital of the Central 
Banks. Yet here again the elementary financial precautions 
they have taken in the interest of the Banks have prompted 
attacks by so-called peasant representatives, who, using the 
watchwords of Raiffeisen idealism, are really inspired by a 
longing for loot. 


Moreover the size of the Central Banks is prompted more 
by “ Co-operative ” than financial considerations. Only in 
a few districts is the movement sufficiently prosperous to 
justify- the necessary staff for a Central Bank. Yet these 
institutions have been spread broadcast over the country, 
often in tahsil headquarters, where their funds have not 
sufficed for a properly paid staff, or where a niggardly distrust 
has refused to sanction adequate salaries. Where the move¬ 
ment is successful, finance is more important than propa¬ 
ganda, and for this purpose business men are more useful than 
co-operative zealots. The experience of other provinces 
shews that financial recklessness may endanger the whole 
co-operative fabric, so laboriously built up. 


The financial management of the different Central 
, Banks varied greatly. Some did not even 
Provincial keep accurate accounts, others (conspicuously 
Ba"nkl?d 1Ve Lyallpur and Lahore) built up a large 
capital by steady and prudent finance. 
Banks of the latter type had often a surplus to spare 
from the needs of their own district, which was lent out 
to other Central Banks, experience gradually teaching 
them which could be relied on to repay. But such 
interlendings were made by private negotiation, there being 


1 I may mention one Naural a, Ram, who kept my accounts when. 
I was on recruiting duty in 1917. Though thousands of rupees passed 
through his hands daily, and though I was warned of the risk of trusting 
him, I preferred to ran such risk rather than neglect my primary duties. 
I was i*ot disappointed; and, when the Recruiting Office closed down, his 
accounts were accurate to the last anna (penny). Later 1 made him 
Manager of the Co-operative Commission Shop at Chak Jumra, near 
Lyalipur, overriding the demand for a ** popular ” ignoramus; and there 
too hia capacity justified my selection. 
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no central organisation to bring borrowers and lenders into 
lapid touch. Still less was there any way of bringing the 
movement as a whole into touch with the outside Banking 
world which was inclined to suspect the financial stability 
of such Central Banks as could not offer first class security 
or 1 e . ] lr advances. More and more too, as reserve funds, in¬ 
creased, periods would supervene when money was too plenti¬ 
ful and it might with advantage be lent temporarily to the 
or arj money market. Business of this kind was already 
freely transacted by the Lahore and Lyallpur Central Banks, 
which also exercised a useful financial* supervision over the 
tentral Banks and village societies to which they lent. To 
have strengthened and enlarged the business of banks of this 
type would have met the immediate financial needs of the 
movement, viz. the financial supervision of bad Central Banks, 
e regulation of interlending, and connection with the 
+1 S f C m®nej -market; and would have paved the way for 
e foundation of a Provincial Co-operative Bank on a sound 
+• Cia . afils ‘ Unfortunately, however, here again co-opera- 
fo„nrW ° Ufcran fmancial discretion, and hastened the 
consni l0U m / 924 of a Provi ncial Co-operative Bank, more 

thoo t T ° r a dh e rence to co-operative shibboleths 
than tor the soundness of its finance, i 

Experience, therefore, seems to shew that the co- 
B»Sc St0Ck ° perative movement is strong and successful 
villo r ?. mVerSe Proportion to its distance from the 
Join?i* t> 1S les P ect ^ * s converse of the ordinary 
more rlirepf" ^^ rom ^is *t might be inferred thfit a 
Bankino-« c !. lon between Joint Stock and Co-operative 
Co-tTSe B. t This Wouid W ** the Provincial 

of cards a-V C” a P ex ” °f the Co-operative house 

however Tn" q? to *ts stability. Unfortunately, 

bilities ’ V "r \^ Bauk mg in In dia is dead to such possi- 

commorcia^neeH th ° Ugh ada P ted to meeting 

financing 1 . • GC S> d ° never tbeless quite a large business in 
g a 0 ncu ture. But in India, where agriculture is far 

Practice, m R \. (1922 * 3 > 140 > p - A It - (1924-5) 209 ; A.C.M. 200; Agr, 
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more important, Joint Stock Banks have, nevertheless, 
abandoned that side of business, and confine themselves to a 
wooden imitation of English commercial banking. A large 
part of their funds consists of current deposits, and conse¬ 
quently such banks deal chiefly in short-term loans for three 
months or less, fearing to lock up any appreciable portion of 
their funds in loans for the longer periods required by far¬ 
mers. Such long term loans as they have made to Clubs and 
similar institutions have not been so promptly' repaid as to 
tempt them to embark in fresh business of this nature. The 
cost of enquiry into the ability to repay of farmers or agricul¬ 
tural organisations and the risk involved in making agri¬ 
cultural loans on a security which is rather moral than ma¬ 
terial also actuate in the same direction. 

Moreover Joint Stock Banking is a new thing in Indian 
commercial life and the standard of its practisers is therefore 
below the average of Indian commercial morality . 1 This has 
necessitated a close supervision by Banking headquarters over 
their branches which has prevented the exercise of indivi¬ 
dual initiative or the exploitation of new forms of banking. 
Instead, the branches act as feeders, the funds that they can 
attract being mostly remitted to the Bank's offices at the 
chief commercial cities. This lowers the rate of interest 
which such Banks can offer to depositors, who find it more 
profitable to do money-lending on their own account. Thus 
the Joint Stock Banks do little to bring down the high rate of 
interest which acts as such a check on agricultural progress . 8 
The system requires overhauling and co-ordination with the 
co-operative system, a function best performed by a Central 
Bank of India, which (like the Bank of England) should pay 
due regard to financial experience, and should also be free 
from exploitation by political adventurers or official axe- 
grinders. 3 




1 

2 

3 


Appendix I P.A.It . (1924-5) 32. 

Calvert 5-7 ; A.T.I. (3) 23 ; Ayr. Practice . 210, 224. 
E. J. (Dec. 1928) 575, 586-7. 



EMANCIPATION OF THE AGRICULTURIST. 

area mortgaged, since the Alienation of Land Acts, 
ted area mortgaged (in thousand of acres.) 
area mortgaged quinquennial averages. 
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Note—Slow decline immediately after passing 
the Act. Rapid decline recently. This 
is best seen from the quinquennial 
averages (dotted line). 
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Despite all difficulties and disadvantages co-opera- 
. Need for an tlon is-doing a noble work. It has created 
enquiry^ nia ny cases in the vast desert of economic 

slavery, and in many a village. 

Ihe peasant boasts these rights to scan 
And learns to venerate himself as man 5,1 

The upright it has kept steadfast and it has saved 
many a reprobate on the road to ruin; but it has done 
i can do httle, to touch the vast load of debt which 

ni, 1 ' e d nightmare over the majority of Punjab villages. 

j m °i area P rov ince has indeed steadily 

aecreased, - but it carries a debt of about Rs. 37 crores, » 

unsee,n 01 'h ' l T a f ® *estimate 4 of the total debt (secured and 
of? ° the Provmce is Rs - 56 cr ores 5 . The accuracy 
(wW G ] gu f s need not be stressed ; it is sufficient to state 
th p P m( * GGC - 1S notor * ous ) t ^ ie agriculture of parts of 
all tlil°i' mCe lh crusbed down under the load, which weighs 
and K1 r ° m ^ ie Tbat ^ is uuevenly distributed 

hazard S ° me areaB and individuals are free from it. To 
free from j* nT 5 P erba P 8 ooe-eighth of the peasantrv are . 
another* 11 V" 0 Vmta ° f thc “ «• »od«ately ia'debt, 

Six «" p T tu ' ,ll} - by tvUh 

hope to ® tka * they “ ever 

Puniah „»« ! i, Broadl y speaking, one half oi the 
potamial,. the n , men ,"' ho wo “ Palestine and Meso- 
£TTeA to^ tl ' T a” 6 ° nly “ »■>»». being in 

Totoh^eXT h f 


Goldsmith, Traveller, 333 
XS® 1 ° nd Appendix II. 
by dSTp 8 ^ , ?Append IV. 


E -‘", 

^nd estimates hivi? Ueafclon * But my guess is b-Ko,l ^ tni8 ^'°Tthy 

sac- *• 
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for emancipation, and tlieir oppressors are given a rod where¬ 
with to chastise them. 


Under the system at present in vogue, the indebted 
peasant normally hands over all the produce of his fields to 
the local money-lender, who then returns to him what is just 
sufficient to keep him and his family from starvation. As 
the money-lender keeps the accounts, the peasant can never 
escape from this position of indebtedness and the burden 
thus incurred is handed down by him to his descendants. 
Thus the peasant no longer remains an ordinary debtor, 
but is a hereditary prsedial serf tied to the land in per¬ 
petual servitude to the money-lender. Such debtors are 
obviously insolvent and the principles of insolvency should 
be applied to them. The law never contemplated reducing 
insolvents to the condition of slaves to their creditors. As a 
preliminary to solving the question of indebtedness, therefore, 
a thorough insolvency enquiry should be made throughout 
the Province by the revenue authorities, who should collect 
statements as to the assets and liabilities of each indebted 
agriculturist and should then pass orders under which the 
agriculturist should be compelled to hand over an equitable 
proportion of his crops every harvest to the money-lender 
for 20 years in full satisfaction of his debt, after which he 
should be free. It would probably do something to reconcile 
money-lenders to this proposal if it were arranged that the 
debt were collected as if it were land revenue. 

The co-operative societies are now in a position to deal' 
with the problem of new debt, but unless some method is 
devised for clearing off arrears of debts incurred under 
usurious conditions, it is really hopeless to relieve the Province 
from this intolerable burden. 


In Germany the village bank is a school of business 
in which the humblest peasant may take his 
Business. diploma. Nor is it necessary that only bank¬ 
ing should be done. Agricultural requirements 

are commonly supplied, and members’ produce is often sold. 
In this way the Village Bank is becoming more and more the 
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business centre of the village, and through its moral influence 
it continues to uphold the best village traditions. 1 German 
example inspired the constructive imagination of Mr. Calvert 
to break through the paralysis of routinism, which tended 
to creep over the Co-operative, as over all Government 
Departments and to deal not with credit only, but rural 
economics generally. 

Credit is indeed but the bastion of the towering Bastille 
wherewith Finance terrorises and dominates Agriculture. 
The fact that the organisation of farmers is given the name 
of co-operation is apt to create the impression that organisa¬ 
tion in agriculture is something different in principle from 
organisation in other industries. But it is merely the banner 
under which agriculture has to come into a general industrial 
movement, which has gone far in other industries, and whose 
significance is much wider than the manner in which the 
gains of association are distributed. In England and 
America the town dominates the country ; the machinery of 
distribution is owned by the business men of the towns and 
is worked by them in their own interests. And it is this 
essentially urban civilisation which the British have brought 
to India, - and which has there also placed the peasant under 
the heel of the financier. The predominance of the latter is 
enhanced by the extraordinary importance attached by the 
British to the art of politics. The rural mind, trained as 
it is to observing facts rather than arguing about them, less 
prone to emitting wind than to digesting reality, is always 
iat er scientific and practical than legal or political. Over¬ 
come with a noble nausea for the whole disgusting business, 
e peasant has hitherto been content to leave politics to the 
ac ttunistrators whom he had learnt to trust. Betray- 
i • ^ f 10n M he must learn political knavery perforce, though 

: straightforwardness and inexperience render him 

adve^iTurer! 01 ^ rea( ty P re y plausible political 


; L% h R^u^' optration 6 <«• 

A T I ' (1 > 248 (2) 113 ; Calvert 2, 191. Plunkett 86114. 
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The application of business methods to agriculture 
Co-operative took Europe mainly the form of the supply 
Purchase. 0 f agricultural or domestic necessaries. And 
so societies for this purpose were founded in the Punjab both 
in town and country during the period of high prices at the 
end of, and just after, the War. So long as there was a 
‘ shortage of such necessary articles as salt, oil, and cloth, 
these societies supplied a felt want. Being subject to super¬ 
vision and audit, they could be restrained from the pro¬ 
fiteering which characterised the ordinary shopkeepers of the 
period. Even then, however, they were rather “ co-operative” 
than business-like; when prices fell they refused to write 
off the inevitable losses, and for the most part ended in liqui¬ 
dation or bankruptcy. Their turnover was small, and the 
business done would not pay for managers sufficiently capable 
and upright to compete effectively with local shopkeepers, 
who were prepared to give abundant credit. These separate 
societies were, therefore, abandoned; and the purchase of 
agricultural, and occasionally domestic, requirements was 
left to the credit societies. Taught by bitter experience, -noi* 
they now make no attempt to keep a surplus of goods in. , 

stock, and order goods only against an indent obtained fro; i 
their members. 1 , 

German example 2 also suggested the start: ag of 
Mortgage Mortgage Banks which would supply the long 
Banks. term credit required for the redemption of 

mortgaged land. The ordinary village society is only in a 
position to finance loans for ordinary agricultural operations, 
but for the repayment of the heavy mortgage debt of the 
Province, and the financing of big schemes of agricultural 
expansion, credits for a longer term are required. These 
are supplied by Mortgage Banks, which are financed by 
loans from Government and by long-term advances out of 
the funds of liquidated societies. Unfortunately, however, 
Mortgage Banks are liable (in an exaggerated form) to all 
the risks which endanger the village credit societies. It is 

1 A.C.M. 206-7. 

2 Dirlimj-Co-operation, 6 (9). 
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cult enough to secure repayment from the latter ; but 
the members of Mortgage Banks tend to look on the date 
when their debt will be repaid as infinitely distant, and, 
themselves generally men of position, to regard the loan 
granted them as a generous recognition of their high social 
status. It has, therefore, been suggested that the Belgian 
method of issuing mortgage loans to or through a primary 
credit society, where such exists, might prove safest for the 
Punjab, so that local control over the mortgagor might com¬ 
pensate for his lack of literacy and punctual habits. 1 Here, 

as in other cases, Punjab experience tends to endorse German 
practice, and teach that miscellaneous co-operative activities 
are better conducted by the village credit societies, which 
have already accumulated some business experience, rather 
than by separate new societies created ad hoc . 

The village credit society is in fact the co-operative 
The State source of vitality, one of the many living 
'■nd Co-opera- cells which combine together to form the 
co-operative body. Such a society is most 
successful where it consists of men of moderate 
means. Men who are too wealthy tend to dominate 
such a society and use it as a means for their political 
or social advancement, regardless of the welfare of the 
members; while cultivators who live precariously on 
the very brink of destitution have not the leisure to manage 
or the money o finance such a society. Such ideal societies 
composed of men of Aristotle’s ideal middle class lead on 
Co-operative idealists to aim at the democratisation of the 
movement and its emancipation from State control. In 
Europe, doubtless, the movement has been essentially in 
its origin a voluntary or self-help movement. State aid has, 
m later years, played a part, but it has been an auxiliary and 
a subordinate part. In many cases the State has only come 
m to help after success was assured, as in Denmark, where, 
even to-day, the assistance given by the State is relatively 
very limited, and in Germany where, despite the great tradi¬ 
tion of State functions, the remarkable, fact has been the 

(1) P,A,R t (1924-6) 213. 
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very carefully limited sphere of State action, and the healthy 
self-reliant character of the movement. So it has been also 
in Belgium and in Holland ; 1 while in pre-Fascist Italy, 
co-operation was almost ruined by the pauperisation of ex¬ 
cessive State aid, 2 which in France also threatened the self- 
reliance of the movement. 3 Arguments of this kind are 
continually urged by the mone 3 r -lending classes as a reason 
for restricting State aid to co-operation, or withdrawing it 
altogether. 4 More justifiable is the fear that State aid may 
drag the movement into the vortex of politics, that whirling 
•Charybdis, which has sucked, and is sucking, so many fine 
aspirations down into its foul impenetrable depths. 6 


But such arguments ignore facts. Without State aid 
co-operation could never have started in India, and wherever 
State supervision is relaxed its moral fibre is weakened. 
Such State aid and supervision has been given even in such 
an individualistic country as America, where Co-operation 
was built up by voluntary effort. 6 Moreover the giving of 
State loans to agriculturists 7 is itself an admission of the 
necessity of State aid, even in cases where the cultivator 
cannot, or will not, make the effort which is implied by Co¬ 
operation. More and more too the Co-operative organisa¬ 
tion tends to act as a mouthpiece • for agriculturists as a 
whole in its dealings with the State, and to act as a useful 
intermediary for the dissemination of State propaganda on 
educational, agricultural and veterinary matters. 8 

In the Punjab the State functions, for this pur- 
The Co- P ose > trough the Co-operative Department 
operative De- whose head is the Registrar. In this 
capacity Mr. Calvert, both by the long 
tenure of his office, J and by his unique knowledge 

1 Irvine, 191; A.T.I. (1), 174. 

1 Darling-Co-operation, 93 (e). 

3 A.T.I. {1), 105. 

4 Agr. Practice, 265. 

3 A.J.I. (May 1926) 188-9. 

6 A.T.I. (I) 198. 

7 'l’aqavi Vol. I p. 162, Vol. II p. 39. 

3 A.T.I. (1) 178. 

9 1916-25. 
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of co-operative literature and practice, was able so to 
emancipate the Department from fussy interference by 
the Secretariat that it grew as greatly as the proverbial 
grain of mustard seed. 


But this very freedom to develop implies the freedom 
to develop wrongly, with possibly disastrous results 
to an organisation which controls an ever-increasing 
volume of cash and credit. For Mr. Calvert had two 
British Assistants in the Indian Civil Service, 1 (so-called 
Deputy Registrars), while his successor, with a vastly 
expanded movement, has only one. Nor can it be 
pretended that the two promoted Indians, to whom also is 
given the title Deputy Registrars have either the capacity, 
the education, or the freedom from partisan bias that made 
Mr. Darling and Mr. Strickland such valuable lieutenants to 
Mr. Calvert. Nor again will the multiplication of subordi¬ 
nates in a hierarchy of Assistant Registrars, Inspectors, and 
Sub-Inspectors avail unless there is a controlling authority 
able to see that their work is thorough, honest and free from 
religious or partisan bias. Dangerous as it is everywhere, 
too rapid Indianisation is especially dangerous in co-opera¬ 
tion, with its opportunities for favouritism, speculation and 
political propaganda. 2 

Much the same may be said of the Punjab Co- 
The Punjab operative Union, which constitutes the supreme 
Uiii° perative kgkkture, executive and judicial, in all matters 
relating to Co-operation. It is managed by a 
committee of representatives of Central Co-operative Banks 
and Unions, which in their turn are (always in theory and 
°ften in practice) controlled by the primary Co-operative 
societies of all kinds. It receives an annual Government 
grant of Rs. 100,000 and raises by hook or crook another 
Rs. 200,000 bv a levy on the societies of the Province. It 
continues to flourish, and to exercise a healthy control over 
policy, while gradually learning to avoid interference in the 

1 Mr. Darling, now Registrar and Mr. Strickland, both men of 
exceptional ability, and with an almost religious faith in, and devotion to, 
t^o. operation. 1 

a L.A.M. 659; A.C.M. 198-99. 
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smaller executive matters. Discussions are intelligent and 
good-tempered. Official recommendations are frequently 
modified and occasionally rejected; and the confidence that 
their decisions, though possibly disapproved, will be accepted 
by the Registrar if they do not conflict with the law, imposes 
a sense of responsibility on the members. One hundred 
secondary credit and twenty-two supply institutions are 
now affiliated. The business of this Union is intricate ; the 
establishment grows as societies are multiplied, and the 
Honorary Secretary has now been replaced by a salaried 
Secretary of adequate qualifications. The Union’s mouth¬ 
piece, the Co-operative Journal, published monthly in Urdu 
has paid its way with surprising success in the first year, 
and its circulation is being extended in the villages of the 
Province. 

That some official supervision is necessary is shewn by 
the fact that in 1928 the Union allowed its enthusiasm for 
extension to get it heavily into debt, from which it was only 
rescued by a “voluntary” subscription imposed on it by 
the Registrar. 1 


3. The Human Factor in Agriculture. 

In the end it is the character of the cultivator that 
counts. 

Calvert r 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 

Yours is the Earth, and everything that’s in it, 

And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son. 

Kipling. If. 

The success of agriculture, like that of all other 
human endeavour, mainly depends on the 
character of those who practise it. Peasant 
agriculture is most exacting in this respect, and withouj. 
strenuous application and dogged perseverance, the cultivato r 


Character. 


i A. G. M. 198; P . A. R* (1924-5), 208; P. A. R. 
* Quoted in J,n4ian Agriculture. 20. 


(1922-3) 137. 
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cannot expect success under ordinary conditions ; and where 
Nature is exceptionally benign, her bounties are soon can¬ 
celled by the resultant deterioration of the cultivator. It 
is the absence of well-directed human effort that has allowed 
thousands of square miles of culturable land in Spain to lie 
barren^ or to remain so ill-cultivated that the production of 
cereals is only about one-fourth of the average return per 
acre given by other European grain-growing countries. It 
has been well-directed human effort that has converted the 
profitless waste between the Eavi and Chenab rivers into one 
of the most prosperous agricultural tracts in the world. 1 
Skill and intelligence play their part in the cultivation of a 
small holding no less than determination and grit; and their 
exercise constitutes intellectual labour none the less because 
they have been developed in the practical performance of 
farm operations. 2 

In these respects the peasantry of the Punjab excel those 
of other Indian provinces ; but they still leave much to be 
desired, especially in the South-west. But in the Punjab, 
as elsewhere, the cultivator is cautious, and slow. He has 
found Nature’s rules so rigid that he sees little room for 
divergent opinions about other matters. Much in the way of 
calamity that foresight might have prevented he ascribes to 
the Divine Will. Almost everywhere he is apt to under¬ 
estimate the possibilities of his calling. He farms for a 
living, and so long as a living is forthcoming, he hesitates to 
put forth the effort that would bring him more. He realises, 
doubtless, that it is the good farmer, rather than the good 
and that will produce the best crops, but this realisation 
ails to awake in him a sense of personal responsibility. 8 

Flic I unjab climate, with its extremes of heat and cold, 
sa\er> its peasantry from the lethargic fatalism tempered by 
hysteria that characterises the rest of India ; yet the way¬ 
ward changes of the perverse British climate are even more 
stimulating. The great storm belt circling round the North 

\ Kcatinge , A.P. 133 ; Calvert 20. 

“ Keatinge 56. 3 Calvert 2o. 
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Pole, taking in its course parts of North Ameriea, England, 
North France, and the Baltic provinces of Germany gives a 
great advantage to these countries, in addition to that which 
thev enjoy in their cool equable temperature. 1 Character 
is in fact the great alembic which transmutes and transforms 
ordinary economic values. Judged by this standard, the rich 
alluvial plains of the central Punjab, thrown open by the 
advent of British irrigation, are a doubtful blessing. A mere 
scratching of their fertile soil and a scattered handful of seed 
will set the forces of Nature to work at the production of a 
crop. Nature appears to be so bountiful that man need do 
little but take the gifts the gods provide him. 2 


It is in the domain of character that religion and 
Better economics, the spiritual and the material- 
Living. meet and interact. For while character is 

necessary for successful cultivation, such character postu¬ 
lates surroundings which are favourable to its growth. 8 
And better living, therefore, constitutes the aim of the econo¬ 
mist no less than the social reformer. For the peasant much 
will be done if he is preserved from the perversions of the 
towns. His ideals are already high. Marriage and parentage 
are not only ethically desirable—-they have a cash value in 
the village. 4 Moreover the peasant must wrest a living 
from nature, and nature cannot be tricked or deluded. 
Neither impudence, nor a smooth tongue, nor a distinguished 
manner, nor lurid rhetoric, ever yet made an acre of land 
yield a larger crop of grain. 5 

And the straightforwardness which the peasant must 
practise in his main industry tend to characterise his whole 
life. Moreover, in the village community he tends to develop 
that social feeling which, as in the ancient Greek statis, 
assumes its most binding and powerful character, where the 
community is large enough to allow full play io the vaiied 
interests of human life, but is not so large that it becomes an 


1 Keatiwje A.l*. 159. 
3 Carver 24, 346. 


2 Calvert 63-6 ; P,A.R. 491. 

4 Carver 22. 6 Carver 350. 
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abstraction to the imagination. Moreover the country 
offers continual interest to the mind which has been trained 


to be thoughtful and observant; while the town offers 
continual distraction to the vacant eye and brain. One of 
the worst features of British administration has been its 
tendency to urbanise away these primitive peasant virtues, 
and the first move towards rural regeneration must be to 
retrace these steps a difficult task. 1 


Facilis descensus Averno 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras 
Hoc opus, hie labor eat. 2 

^ Romantic idealists may descant on the advantages^ 
of soberness, temperance and chastity, truth- 
standard of* fu * ness > straightforwardness and charity. 
Living. Economic realists will prefer more material 

advantages ; and here the British can boast 
more justifiably of improvements effected, especially 
in the Canal Colonies and in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. Lancashire cloth 3 is replacing home-spun yarn, 
and wheat is now eaten by those whose fathers were content 
with gram, maize or millet. The buffalo, once a sign of a 
prosperous household, is almost ousting the cow in favour, 
while meat is a commoner article of diet. Everywhere 
brick houses are replacing the mud dwellings which used to be 
universal in villages ; while swarms of lawyers, catchpoles 
and bum-bailiffs minister to the passions of this prosperous 
peasantry. Bicycles are to be seen everywhere, and thj 
American motor car has invaded the most distant villages. 

But this rise in the standard of -living, remarkable though 
!t- is, is sadly disproportioned to the gross increase in income. 
Many, if not most, of those tobvhom this windfall of wealth 
has come, have used it to obtain a lower standard of work 
rather than a higher standard of living. In the Canal Colo¬ 
nies an owner of 50 acres will rather live idly on his rents in 
the style of a peasant than work himself for a higher standard 

1 l J l u n kelt, chap. VI. 

2 The descent to Hell is Easy enough; the difficulty is to gi t back. 
Virgil, /Eneid, VI. 126. 

3 This was written in pre-boycott days. 1 
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of living. Many others who returned from the War with 
savings have ceased to work at all and have become their 
own pensioners. So also with the smaller proprietors. 
Many a man who formerly supported himself on his holding 
during part of the year, and was glad to work for hire in the 
off-season, now finds that he can get on without the latter 
source of income, and keeps out of the labour market alto¬ 
gether, unless exceptionally high wages in the neighbourhood 
of his home tempt him to forego his hot weather holiday. 1 
In the congested submontane districts increased production 
has often merely resulted in an increased population on the 
same standard of living. Where ten acres formerly support¬ 
ed one family it now supports two, each as badly off as was 
the former one . 2 


environment 
on character. 


But all such generalisations must be taken with 
Effect of cau ^ on > even as re g a rds particular neighbour- 
heredity and hoods. Scotsman does not differ from Irish¬ 
man, nor Cockney from Cornishman as much 
as two neighbouring villages of (say) Jat Sikhs 
and Muhammadan Bajputs in the central Punjab. 
Hereditary tribal differences are further complicated by 
religion, which in India alters a man’s whole life, intellectual 
and physical no less than moral and spiritual. 3 Here is 
sufficient refutation, if such is needed, of theorists who 
would prove that environment alone determines character. 


In the sandy-south east corner of the province, for in¬ 
stance, the Bagri Jat is thrifty, businesslike, far-sighted 
and conscientious in repayment of debt to co-operative 
societies, while the Muhammadan Rajputs are bad cultiva¬ 
tors, spendthrifts who will repay loans only when pressure is 
applied. The ordinary Hindu Jat is both the delight and the 
despair of his admirers. 4 A good cultivator he is also a* 
spendthrift, but will repay his debts when he can. Strong 
in their clan spirit against the outside world, the glorious 

1 Darling 155-71 ; A. J. I. (May 1926) 1S6 ; Calvert 69. J 

a S. M. 395 ; E. J . (Dec. 1925) 628 ; Agr. Practice , 134. 

3 8,31. 392-4. 

4 Of whom I most confess myself one. 
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esprit-de-corps of the Jats is tarnished by their love of faction 
fights among themselves. Simple-minded in wordly matters, 
with a straightforwardness and engaging candour which 
appeals to an Englishman, though it seems rather ridiculous 
to their more sophisticated fellow-countrymen, they have the 
qualities no less than the defects of the cheerio and the jolly- 
good fellow. More serious minded is the Ahir. Hard¬ 
working, thrifty, patient in cultivation, he never borrows 
except for real necessity, and then repays promptly. In 
marked contrast is the Meo of an aboriginal pre-Aryan tribe 
converted to Islam under Aurangzeb. Slow in idea-, and 
a poor cultivator, credit merely demoralises him and he is 
the despair of the co-operator. 


Similar differences characterise the rest of the Province, 
where the market-gardening Arain is generally a better 
farmer than a Jat Sikh, and a Jat Sikh than a Muhammadan 
Rajput, while even a Muhammadan Rajput can shew his 
fields with pride to a Balucli or Pathan of the Indus valley. 1 
The Indus valley, indeed, marks the nadir of Punjab culti¬ 
vation. Muhammadans, who in the north are of splendid 
physique, have only recently emerged from the pastoral v 
state. They have yet to acquire the habits of industry 
and thrift, which characterise the agricultural population 
of the central districts where the results of agriculture are 
more certain. In the south these defects are joined to a 
complete lack of moral fibre; which has so darkened the 
fever-haunted district of Muzaffargarh with pessimism and 
gloom, that the capacity for sustained effort at self-improve¬ 
ment seems non-existent. 2 

Pessimism and fatalism are the tendencies of the 
Religion and two' great religions of India. To the English- 
oharacter. man the followers of both Hinduism and Islam 
appear to under-estimate the capacity of him’ian energy, s 


1 For the origin and history of these and other Punjab tribes see 
L.F.K. passim. 

2 P.A.R . (1923-4), 200-1 ; Calvert, 4, 210 r ll; L'J. (Deo. 1925) 
«28; J.C.M. 54. 
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intelligence and enterprise to mould the conditions of life. 
Hindu philosophy tends to belittle the importance of material 
wealth: it seems to attach no worth to material progress, and^ 
rather inculcates an attitude of passivity to the vicissitudes 
of nature. In addition to this, the caste system, which many 
educated Hindus now regard as an unnecessary adjunct, 
has divided mankind into unchangeable strata, so that not 
only is a man’s position fixed by his birth, but to a large 
extent his occupation is also predestined for him. Thus 
Hinduism and the caste system combine to produce a quies¬ 
cent attitude towards problems of material improvement, 
human appetites must be denied rather than served by the 
expenditure of intelligent effort, and human desires must 
be suppressed rather than pandered to by an elaboration 
of the standard of living. 

Although Muhammadan ideas differ widely from those 
entertained bv Hindus, their effect on economic progress is 
much the same * the fatalistic attitude towards the world 
prevents Muhammadans from exalting human achievement, 
and encourages a passive, resigned state of thought. The 
prohibition of interest serves to deter them from engaging 
in banking, and many forms of trade in which interest plays 
a prominent part, as well as from most forms of capitalistic 
enterprise. The extreme form of the religious ban on interest 
discourages all thrift and saving and nearly all expenditure 
on productive objects except the land. 

This outlook on life, prevalent amongst the followers of 
both the great religions, is accentuated by the dependence 
of the country upon the monsoon. Over sixty per cent, of 
the people are engaged in agriculture, and agriculture in 
India is, for the most part, an effort to utilize the rain that 
falls between June and October. The monsoon divides the 
year into two seasons yielding respectively a summer and a 
winter crop, and both harvests may be ruined by a failure 
of the rains. Thus, while the Hindu philosophy and the 
caste system serve to dissuade men from that restless search 
after material wealth which is supposed to be characteristic 
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of the West, and while the fatalism of the Muhammadan 
tends to make him belittle the importance of human effort 
in the scheme of life, the beliefs of both apparently receive 
continuous corroboration from the vagaries of the monsoon, 
for the outturn of a crop varies less with the skill of the 
cultivator and the scientific knowledge he brings to his task 
than it does with the amount and seasonal distribution of the 
monsoon rainfall. 1 


Fatalism encourages laziness, and laziness finds a fatal 
fascination in smoking the hookah , the great Indian pipe 
which draws tobacco smoke through water in a vase and then 
through a flexible tube to the mouth. Early in the morning 
the villager arises not to work but to smoke, and continues 
smoking at intervals throughout the day. 2 It was not for 
nothing that Govind Singh, the last and greatest Sikh Guru, 
prohibited smoking; and their abstinence from this vice 
does miinh to explain the energy and enterprise, (often wild 
and unpontrolled, it is true, but still in striking contrast 
to the ..typical lethargy of the Oriental) which have 
made the Sikhs the pioneers of Indian colonisation abroad 
as of enterprise at home, from agriculture to motor mechanics. 
Alcohol is their chief temptation, and it is a. serious one ; 
but it brings its own nemesis much more rapidly than the 
insidious hookah. Drunkenness is, moreover, repellant to 
Oriental taste, and for that reason also alcohol is to the 
Oriental a less dangerous form of indulgence than tobacco. 

( Religion, or rather custom, is responsible for the 
Jheputdah waste of female labour consequent on the 
system. seclusion of women under the purdah system. 

This, though Semitic in its origin, and introduced into India 
through Islam, has nevertheless, been now generally adopted 
bv the upper classes of* whatever religion, and is always the 
'Social ideal of those villagers who do not themselves practise 
it. If there were in Western countries a movement aiming 
at the exclusion of female labour from all except purely 
domestic tasks, that movement would endanger the whole 

1 A.J.I. (Sept. 1924) 516-6. 
a Brayne, 20, 138. 
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economic fabric, and, if successful, it would involve those 
countries in ruin. The fact that there are tribes in the 
Punjab which do not allow their womenfolk even to work in 
the fields is alone sufficient to explain their poverty. No 
European country could maintain its existing standard of 
living, or wage war under modern conditions without the 
assistance derived from female labour. 1 \ 

Fortunately, Punjab village life is to a large extent free 
from this curse, and villagers of the same tribe often regard 
themselves as members of one great family, discarding purdah 
within the village. Exceptionally free from these restraints 
are the Hindu Jats of the south-east, whose natural joie-de- 
vivre is largely due to the reasonable freedom of their women, 
whose presence of mind and practical common-sense may be 
illustrated by a delightful story, old, it is true, but 
characteristic of the Jat women of to-day. 2 

A Rajput prince one day in hunting, chanced upon a 
village pond, where the Jat women had come together to get 
their drinking water. Just then a man came out of the village, 
leading a buffalo-calf to the pond to give it water. The 
animal got suddenly scared, and bounded away, forcing the 
owner to let go the rope with which he was leading it. He 
gave chase, but in vain. Neighbours joined in the pursuit, 
which was nevertheless unsuccessful, till the animal in its 
headlong flight came across the path of a Jat woman, going 
along with two heavy water pots on her head, one on top of 
the other and both full of water. She proved equal to the 
occasion. Quietly placing her foot on the rope, which was 
trailing on the ground, she stood firm under the strain which 
the impetus of the fugitive gave, still balancing the water pots 
on her head. The calf was caught, and the prince, looking 
on with admiration, became enamoured of the stalwart 
comeliness of its captor. Such a wife, he said, must needs 


1 Calvert 207 ; P.A.B. (1922-3) 133. 

2 During the War, when I was at Sonepat, my wife used to visit 
the houses of those Hindu Jat w idows, who had lost their husbands in the 
War, and was much struck by their splendid physique and their practical 
sagacity. 
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bear a strong race of sons to her husband, and that husband 
he forthwith determined to be. 

The purdah system may be partly responsible for 
Shortage of a problem which 'is seriously affecting the 
Punjab.'” the pi '°§ ress of the Punjab, both moral° and 
. . spiritual. A very large proportion of the 

difficulties which beset the Province are due to the 
fact that it has only eighty women to every 100 men. 
_Up Jo 1901 there- w ere rfs man y ft a eighty-five, but i 
plague, a disease that hit the home-dweller more 
than those whose work lay in the open fields, brought down 
the percentage to the present small figure. As a result the 
surplus men, w ho are not anchored to their homes by the 
ties of family life, are ready to enlist in the army in larger 
niopoitions than the men of other provinces, and go off to 
seek their livelihood all over the globe in a hundred different 
ways unknown to ^stay-at-home sheltered souls. Doubtless > 
the British, with an excess of women, are even more ready to 
seek their fortunes in the uttermost parts of the world, 
•but with them other factors come into play, and in the 
unja t is spirit ot adventure is the one offset to the un¬ 
doubted evils arising from the shortage of women. Woman 
ina.) cnduie her loneliness when conditions of societv 
orce this upon her, but it is not.possible for twenty per cent, 
of solitary males to be in existence without causing a verv 
serious amount' of trouble. Although there are manv other 
causes for the very large amount*'of crime in the Punjab, it is 
impossible to doubt that the increase in the number of mur¬ 
ders and other serious offences is largely due to the increased 
sproporjaofi between the sexes, and that the number could 
e Sl [bstantially reduced if the proportion of women could 
be raised to something like cent per ceAt. of males. Moreover, 
^he absence of potential mothers limits the development of 
the Province. 'During the past* twenty years, five million 
Acres of canal irrigated Ja&d have been added to the wealth 
of the people. Though 'the population only increased 1£ 
per cent, within that period,.jt has managed to absorb and 
' Gazetteer of the Delhi Dist-riot, (1912) 03-4. 
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cultivate this great new area. It is however becoming very 
doubtful whether it will be able, not only to fill up the wastes 
to be watered by the Sutlej Valley Canals, but also to be ready 
to tackle the land which will be dependent on the Thai, 
Haveli, Bhakra and other schemes of the future. 1 

Ultimately this woman-shortage is the result of the 
terrible wastage of female life due to the seclusion of women, 
to their lack of information in matters of hygiene, to the 
ignorance of midwives and to many other causes. Though 
much might be done on the medical side, it is of more im¬ 
portance that the social aspect of the problem should be seri¬ 
ously tackled. Some castes, if they do not actually practise- 
female infanticide, yet take no unnecessary trouble to tide 
daughters over the ills of infancy. This is particularly the 
case where the rule of hypergamy 2 or other un-satisfactory 
customs necessitate the payment by the girl's parents of a 
large sum of money to the prospective husband. But for 
the Province as a whole the paucity of women causes each 
bride to possess a definite marketable value, and it would be 
thought that on account of their monetary importance, girls 
would be specially cared for. But the natural desire, which is 
implanted in every heart, for male off-spring to carry on the 
name of the family is stronger in the virile Punjab, where 
men are accounted happier if they have many sons, that they 
may speak with the enemy that is within the gate. What¬ 
ever the causes, woman-shortage acts as a serious deterrent 
to the moral, social and economic welfare of the Province. 


The menial 
castes. 


A further economic problem lies in the menial 
castes, which dw ell in the outskirts of practically 
every Punjab village . Their origin lies far 
back in Punjab pre-history, 8 but interesting 
as they are to the social historian, recalling as they do the 
position of the plebians of the early ‘Roman republic, they 
are now an economic anachronism. It is owing to their 
presence that the peasant considers much of the work of the 
village below his dignity, work such as cobbling and carpen¬ 
tering which would fill up those large gaps of idleness which 


1 Vol. I pp. 269, 271. 


L.F.B. 62-.°*. 



8 L.F.B. 89. 
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now render him so economically inefficient. Moreover the 
menials’ share of the produce, though sufficient to seriously 
diminish the profits of the peasant, yet leaves the menials 
themselves under-nourished and without intelligence and 
energy. Often too, egged on by missionaries, Congress 
emissaries, or other outside agitators, they rebel against 
their servitude, nominal though it is, sometimes allying 
themselves with a minor village faction and plunging the 
whole village into discord and litigation, often ending in 
rioting and murder. “Where the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together,” and where strife is, there will 
the lawyers congregate, the vultures of the body politic.. 
The removal of the menials would solve all these difficulties, 
besides compelling the peasant to acquire sufficient intelli¬ 
gence and handicraft to do his own work. Now he is at the 
mercy of the barber, the carpenter, the smith and the cobbler, 
and a number of others, servants in name, but often masters 
in reality, who make an easy living at his expense. Once 
they disappear the peasant will have ample occupation for 
his leisure hours, which will double his income, and enormously 
raise his standard of intelligence. 1 

Worse than the menials are the beggars, who tramp 
about the country, battening on the public generosity, their 
idleness being counted to them for righteousness among a 
people to whom the gospel of work makes no appeal. It) 
the lawyers are the vultures, and the money-lenders the ^ 
vampires, the beggars are the liver-flukes of the social l 
organism, causing as they do an economic loss which is none ^ 
the less real for being unostentatious. 2 

But- the peasant is loth to change his ways. Na- 
The country Cure’s methods remain much the same : and 
sacrificed to" the peasant’s methods of dealing wi-ii her 
have become standardised into a routine 
from which an individual is wise not to stray. 3 
Who turns aside from paths of yore 
Knows what’s behind — not what’s before. 4 


1 S. 390 ; Brayno, 139-40. 

2 cf.il/ayo361. 


3 UF.R. 27-8. 

* E. J. Hist. (Jan. 1928) 3S2. 
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This conservatism keeps the peasant tied to his 
native soil long after over-population has rendered his 
work on it unremunerative. 1 It keeps him to the 
extensive cultivation of wheat instead of the intensive 
potato, a food far more suited for cultivation in congested 
areas. 2 This conservatism is intensified by the modem 
tendency to the development of city as opposed to rural life, 
a tendency which commenced when the English Industrial 
Revolution and the subsequent development of world markets 
obscured the dependency of the town on the country. Agri¬ 
culture is the one industry in which natural resources can 
be utilised to their fullest extent without diminishing the 
inheritance of future generations. Agricultural depression 
must therefore be ultimately bad for urban industries, for 
which a prosperous country provides a market. It must 
also upset the financial stability, which is strengthened by 
the balancing of rural and industrial interests and the small 
savings of thrifty peasants. Moreover, the rural districts 
are everywhere the seed-bed of the whole population, a fact 
which is especially true of the East,- where the death-rate 
habitually exceeds the birth-rate in the unhealthy smellv 
cities. 3 


Political life too depends largely for its steadiness and 
sanity on a strong infusion of rural opinion into the counsels 
of a nation. 

| God made the country, and man made the town. 4 

The peasant sees nature as she is, and the town-dweller 
only what man has made of her. To the latter’s one-sided 
experience may be attributed in some measure that dis¬ 
regard of inconvenient facts, and that impatience of the 
limits of practicability, which many observers note as a 
characteristic defect of popular government. The orderly 
and safe progress of democracy demands a strong agricul¬ 
tural population. 


1 A gr. Practice 134. 

2 (Advert 214. 

3 Koberf * ii Smith. Religion of the Semites, 12, 13 ; Carver 25. 

4 Cowpcr, The Task, i. 749. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR IN AGRICULTURE 

Where” (says Aristotle) husbandmen and men of 
small fortune predominate, government will be guided by 
law.” 

The reckless sacrifice of agricultural interests by the 
cgislators of the towns is condemened by the verdict of 
history. 1 

This tendency is due to the weakness of the far- 

exodu rural mer as a commerc i a l and political unit. The 
smaller the farmer the more ruthlessly does 
he compete with his neighbours and reduce prices to a bare 
level of subsistence for his long hours of labour. Even the 
aige farmers who can put into practice some of the economics 
o an ordered industry are helpless against the large commer- 
cia organisations which pass on their produce to the custom- 
q^ii s Ihere is the peasant farmer to cut prices, 

t more helpless is the husbandman politically, for his 
rulers, whether bureaucrats or politicians, will be of the 
owns towny. This exploitation of the countryside con- 
< m la -es a the wealth in the towns, and the resultant 
i ecu mu a ion acts as a luagnet to draw the more enter- 
pnsmg and adventurous of the rural population townwards, 
o the still further depression of rural life. This general 
en t nc\, w iich might be illustrated from the history of 
ome, 01 nineteenth century England, 8 has received in 
India a great impetus from English influence. With its 
vast expenditure on a centralised legal, political and educa¬ 
tional machinery at exotic headquarters, the British Admin¬ 
istration has provided no substitute for the feeble rural 
tradition which still survives in England under the patronage 
of the country gentleman, the squire, the parson and the 
village schoolmaster. 

The most serious result of this tendency is the 
Need for steady drain, on tho rural intelligence and 

ship Ueader * more specially that of potential rural 

leaders. AVhere the more educated, and the 
niore enterprising of the country population are year 

1 Plunkett, Chaps, i—iii; L.F.R. 341-3. 

‘ Warde Fowler, 268. 

3 Bennett, chap. ELI, Calvert 26; Curthr 192; Irvine 141. 
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by year drawn by the attractions of the town, and 
the less vigorous, less capable and less enterprising youths 
are left in the country, the quality of the rural popu¬ 
lation must inevitably deteriorate. The new science of 
agriculture demands high intelligence and a high standaid of 
education; the whole future of the industry is bound up 
with the increasing application of scientific knowledge to old 
problems, so that for the prosperity of an agricultural country 
it is absolutely essential that the cultivators should be either 
themselves trained in scientific methods or should be closely 
guided by those possessed of the necessary qualifications. 
No industry can continue to prosper unless it is continually 
recruited by intelligence, and the interests of the whole State 
as well as of the cultivating class require that the new 
standard of knowledge and technical skill shall be freely 
forthcoming. The urban movement may be good if it with¬ 
draws to productive work in the towns the surplus unskilled 
labour or the struggling cultivator of an uneconomic holding, 
but it threatens the whole foundations of national prosperity 
when it results in the most important industry being left at 
the mercy of the least intelligent and the uneducated. 1 

The great need of the country at this time is sound 
leadership. It appears to be characteristic of India that 
while its history is rich with record of religious reformers, 
and with the stirring achievements of great warriors, it is 
sadly lacking in economic leadership : and it is economic 
leadership which is required if ever the masses of the country 
are to attain a higher standard of living. Economic leader¬ 
ship is somewhat unexciting ; it lacks the passionate element 
which gives a bite to politics and fire to a really first class 
religious controversy. It makes little appeal to the un¬ 
thinking populace, and it is only through a practical experience 
of the countryside that it is possible to realize what a differ¬ 
ence a born leader can make to a group of' villages in ten or 
fifteen years. 2 Such a leader must be possessed of a solid 

1 Calvert 27. 

2 A.J.I. (May 1926), 184. 
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foundation of agricultural knowledge; the big landowners 
will never become leaders of their tenants and be able to 
develop their estates except by hard work and unremitting 
industry. The fairest and most perfect plan will fail unless 
leaders of the right type are forthcoming. Were the Punjab 
townsmen less pre-oecupied with other matters than agricul¬ 
ture and more soundly educated in rural affairs, their sharper 
intelligence, and more developed capacities would incline 
them to gain the vacant post, but until there is what may be 
called an educated laity in rural economics the leaders must 
be sought for amidst the villagers, who understand rural 
conditions and rural communities. In this again the best 
hope rests in the Co-operative movement, which everywhere 
brings to the front a new type of local leader, not the best 
talker, but the man whose knowledge enables him to make 
some solid contribution to the welfare of the communitv. 1 


4. Com mun ic ati on s . 

Die material rise and decline of a State arc better 
measmec )\ the condition of its communications, that is, 
‘-of its roads, than by any other criterion. 

Hilaire Belloc. The.Road, 
Railways are a most dangerous institution. 

Mr. Gandhi. Indian Home Ride. 45-8. 

Inom early times the Punjab has lain across the 
Early Trade main highway from Western and Central Asia 
to the Ganges valley. This followed the route 
of the present Grand Trunk Road through the submontane 
aiea ol the Punjab and then down the right bank of the 
•Jumna. Two other trade routes crossed the Indus at Dei a 
Ismail and Dera Ghazi Khan and met the main route ulti¬ 
mately at Kurukshetra. Early towns grew up at the points 
of intersection of these trade routes with those formed by 

1 Calvert 39; Plunkett, 123. 
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the five rivers ; and the importance of two of these—Lahore 
and Multan, was enhanced by their selection as the capitals 
of the Moghul provinces of the same name. Under the 
►Sikhs, Amritsar rose to importance not only as the religious 
capital, but also as the junction of the trade routes from 
the Kangra and Chamba hills with the Grand Trunk Road, 
and it ultimately became the chief distributing centre of 
Northern India. The early roads of the British and the 
railways, which succeeded them and for a time led to their 
eclipse, were built for strategic rather than commercial 
reasons, and the North Western Railway only became com¬ 
mercially profitable when the spread of irrigation had deve¬ 
loped a large export trade between the Canal Colonies and 
Karachi. 1 


"Owing to the War and financial stringency, how- 
The War : ever, railway development underwent little 

in traffic 1 extension after 1914. Requirements in Meso- 
facilities. potamia and other Eastern War areas were 
supplied almost entirely by the Indian Railways, which 
depleted their staff, plant and rolling stock, and even tore up 
some of their permanent-way in a magnificent effort to meet 
the necessities of the military authorit ies. Moreover, econo¬ 
mic conditions led to serious strikes on several of the railway 
systems of the country, including the North Western Rail¬ 
way, which liad to reduce its services of passenger traffic and 
entirely discontinue goods bookings for certain periods; a- 
serious shortage of coal, due to strikes in the mining centres, 
and to shortage of the rolling stock required to import it into 
the Punjab, caused even more serious interruptions in traffic 
facilities." With their attention entirely devotedto supplying 
military demands and to maintaining their home services 
with as little interruption as possible, the authorities could 
not attempt to carry out any but the most urgent construc¬ 
tion within the Province, with the result that only 487 miles 
of new branch lines were opened during the decade 1911-1921; 
wjiilst in 1917 the Sutlej Valley Railway, from Kasur to 


1 L'F.R.S 1-4, 119, 121,225. 
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Lodhran 3 , was dismantled to provide permanent-way material 
fo7- military lines. Railway communications were, however, 
greatly developed in the Ferozepore, Jullundur and Hoshiar- 
pur districts, while a fast traffic was greatly facilitated by the 
doubling of the lines from Ambala to Lahore and Lahore to 
Raewind. 2 

Ihe Punjab now possesses an extensive system of 
l^unjab Rail- railway communications. The main line of 
ways in 1922. ‘Western Railway from Karachi 

enters the Province in the extreme south-west, and runs up 
to Samasata in Bahawalpur State, whence it divides and 
connects up with a system of lines running more or less 
parallel with the great rivers and spreading out fan-wise, 
till they reach another main line which runs along the nor¬ 
thern boundary of the Province from Attock via Rawalpindi 
and Lahore to Ferozepore and thence to Delhi. This fan- 
shaped system of lines serves the whole of the western part of 
the 1 lovince within a triangle based on Campbellpur and 
ferozepore with its apex at Samasata. From Lahore to 
| lid there are two main lines, one via Ferozepore and 
latinda and the other following the course of the Grand 
^iunk Road through Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana and 
Ambala and thence through part of the United Provinces, 
these two main lines have numerous cross-branches and 
are also connected with other railways, such as the East 
India Railway from Delhi to Kalka via Ambala, and the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from Delhi 
to Rewari and thence to Bhatinda via Sirsa and Hissar. 

oget ler these various lines and branches form a very com- 
pee net-™* over the central and south-eastern parts of 
it ,0 ' mco. The main external trade of the Punjab passes 
J 1 ' 11 , 1 1( ^ 0l ^ ^ estern main line to Karachi, whilst the 

V ° c ^ > an( l thence direct to the ports of Bombay 

ana Calcutta and other towns of the Indian continent, provide 
er important external trade routes. 8 ^ 

1 20{S miles j on 

“ P.A.S. R02. “ 

3 P.A.li.n os. 
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By 1922 the only portions of the Province not 
served by railways were the Himalayan tract 
inther^way * n north-east, in which the only line was 

system. the short Kalka-Simla Railway, and the Hera 

Ghazi Khan district and the eastern part of 
the Bahawalpur State. The western part of the Province, 
though well served by the fan-shaped system of lines radiat¬ 
ing from Samasata, lacked railway communication in a 
transverse direction. The difficulty of bridging the rivers 
prevented the construction of lines running from north-west 
to south-east. 1 


By 1924 the total capital outlay on the North 
Western Railway was Rs. 106 crores. 2 The 
1 North ra ilwa y was £hen recovering its financial position 
Western Rail- and earning nearly 4 per cent, on its original 
wa y- capital outlay, as may be seen from the following 

statement:— 

j Revenue (Rupees lakhs). 


1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 


<*ross Earnings 

13,05 

13,02 

14,47 

15,06 

Working expenses 

io,o3: 

12,01; 

12,32 

10,99 

Net earnings 

3,02, 

41i 

2,15 

4,06 

Percentage on capital out¬ 
lay 

3.l| 

m 

2.1 

3,8 


The receipts from passenger traffic remained practically 
stationary, increased rates having compelled a large number 
of persons to travel by a lower class than previously. In 
spite of this, however (as the annexed statement shews), 
increased receipts from the lower classes more than counter¬ 
balanced the loss on the first class. 

1 P.A.R. 604. 

2 For these values see Vol* J App. IV* 






Passenger Traffic. 





1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

Inter-Class. 

3rd Class. 

Total. 


No. (Mil¬ 
lions. 

Amount 
(Rs. lakhs) 

No. (Mil¬ 
lions. 

Amount 
(Rs. lakhs) 

No. (Mil¬ 
lions). 

Amount 
(Rs. lakhs) 

No. (Mil¬ 
lions). 

Amount 
(Rs. lakhs) 

No. (Mil¬ 
lions). 

Amount 
(Rs. lakhs) 

1920-2J .. 

1 

.14 

j 

20 

.90 ' 

37 

3.8 

58 

64.0 

4.77 

68.9 

5,92 

1921-22 .. 

.15 

21 

.88 

37 

¥> i 

52 

69.3 

4.78 

73.8 

5,88 

1922-23 .. 

.12 

20 

j 

.65 

28 

30 j 

44 

70.9 

5,16 

74.8 

6,08 

1928-24 .. 

-■ 

.11 

17 

.60 

31 

3.2 j 

1 

47 

72.8 

5,24 

76.7 | 

6.19 
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* The increase in gross earnings is almost entirely due to 
the receipts from goods traffic. This is seen from the following 
statement:— 


Gross earnings (Rupees lakhs). 



1921-22. 

■ i 

1922-23. ; 1923-24. 

Coaching 

6,05 

6,10 6,08 

Goods 

6,32 

7,60' ! 8,51 

Other receipts 

i 

65 

77 i 47 

Total 

13,02 

14,47 15.06 


The increase in goods traffic receipts was partially due 
to the larger exports of wheat owing to the removal of the 
embargo on the export of wheat, and good harvests. The 
figures'for the total wheat traffic to Karachi and the receipts 
therefrom for the six years 1917-18 to 1923-24 shew this 
clearly:— 1 


Wheat traffic to Karachi . 


Year. 

Tons 

(Millions). 

Receipts. 

(Rs. laklis). 

1917-18 

1.17 

1,74 

.1918-19 

.52 

69 

1919-20 

.09 

11 

1920-21 .. 

.48 

72 

1921-22 

.06 

10 

1922-23 

.29 : 

53 

1923-24 

.62 

1,20 


, * P.A.R. (1923-4) 227*8. 
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Over-centralisation is the curse of all administra- 
Over-cen tion in India, and it is shewn at its worst in 

tralisation. Indian Railway management. Centralised in 

Simla, out of touch even with Provincial Governments, it is 
utterly lacking in that knowledge of the economic realities 
and possibilities of the different parts of the vast sub-conti¬ 
nent it serves, which is requisite if it is to play its proper part 
in economic development. The North Western Railway, 
which serves an area larger than Prance, is controlled from 
a vast jungle of offices in Lahore, which like its cousin, the 
Civil Secretariat, hinders, rather than helps, economic deve¬ 
lopment. The local officials are moreover torn with the 
internecine feud which rages between the station-masters 
and a mysterious influence which is known to the initiated 
under the mystic term “loco.” To obtain the assistance of 
a station-master is to incur the enmity of this unseen power 
which like some West African devil strikes down its enemies 
unawares. 1 

Powerless for good, powerless to make necessary sidings, 
to improve his station and its surroundings, and to grant any 
facilities to the travelling or commercial public, the Station-, 
master is nevertheless all powerful for evil, and stands, like 
a mediaeval robber baron, on the highway of trade. His 
charges arc adjusted to “ what the traffic will bear ” (in the 
language of political economy); he takes as much from 
consignors as he can get without driving them to the next 
station, or to make complaints to the higher authorities. 
Often he shares his gains with the Police; sometimes he 
refuses to share, at the risk of being implicated as a co-accused 
in any crime which takes place in the neighbourhood. Woe 
to the daring merchant who refuses to pay the stationmaster s 

1 I found this ou,t to my cost in 1919, when I was Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Gurgaon during the Disturbances (Vol. I 58n, 60n) I was 
ordered to a place called Rewari to take measures for its protection in 
consultation with the Railway authorities. To my inexperience the latter 
meant the station-master. But I found that the Railway authorities at 
Delhi opposed the scheme, an opposition which was ultimately traced 
to the influence of 44 Loco,” which opposed the scheme merely 
because the station-master had supported it. 





levy. At the best the despatch of his goods will be indefi¬ 
nitely delayed ; at the worst they will be mysteriously burgled. 
So heavy is the blackmail thus levied on traffic that for all 
short journeys the railway is avoided altogether, consignors 
preferring to despatch goods on bullock carts over bad roads 
for distances less than fifty miles or more. 


Over-centralisation has not only connoted ineffi- 
Railwav ciency in administration : it has also proved a 
extension. check to expansion. There are many hundreds 
of miles of railway which could be built in the Punjab to the 
benefit alike of passenger traffic, general trade and agriculture. 
But railways, other than those required by military strategy, 
are strictly commercial undertakings, upon which a return 
of commercial interest is essential. They receive no credit, 
proforma or otherwise, for the increase of prosperity, or for 
the profit to other revenues which they create. Thus rail¬ 
way development was practically impossible without a lower¬ 
ing of the standards of construction and working below 
that which railway authorities could contemplate. This 
state of affairs led the Punjab Communications Board 1 to 
propose'the construction of agricultural tramways 2 of a 
narrow' gauge, whose working would be entirely divorced from 
standard railway practice, not only as regards construction 
and equipment, but also in the rates of fare charged. These 
proposals of the post-War period failed to materialise before 
the stagnation of railway development came to an end and 
rendered them unnecessary. With easier money and a fall 
in prices in 1924 the Railway Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India found itself able to formulate a new policy. 
Under this, if a Provincial Government wants a railway 
constructed, the Railway Board 8 will have the necessary 
traffic and engineering surveys and estimates prepared; if 
rhe line is estimated to pay the prescribed interest, approxi¬ 
mately that at which the Government of India can borrow, 
it will builcf the line. If it is estimated to pay less, the Local 


1 i). 02. 

To be built under the Indian Tramways Act, 1880. 
3 The supreme Railway hierarohy in Simla. 
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Government may guarantee tins return to tlxe Government 
ot India, and the line will be built. If the Local Government 
is unu ile to give the necessary guarantee, the project is 

i \ of as a 1 ail way project, and the possibility of a tramway 
may be considered. 1 


This policy does not preclude the construction of railways 
ou other than the standard gauge, if this is unavoidable. 
Admitting all the arguments against a break of gauge, a 
7 ' gauge railway is still better than none, nor is there any 
tear that the provision of a few readilv convertible narrow- 
gauge feeders to the huge broad-gauge system will create a 
gauge-problem ” in the Punjab. For the moment, the new 
po leing of recent date, it must be allowed time to prove 
its possibilities, and tramway projects are temporarily shelv¬ 
ed. the lowering of railway standards, combined with 
the great increase of road motor transport, renders it un¬ 
likely that they will be revived on any large scale. 8 


On annexation, the control of all public works in 
Xhc Public tllc Punjab was vested in a Civil Engineer a 
Smen? 6 ' ti !? e which S ave P la <* to Chief Engineer in 1854, 
fb * , , , n h,s fl| nctions were expanded to embrace 
l Con $ ro of aWengineering works (whether civil or military), 
a„«„ce, fa m Government fnnds. The Punjab as 
m - ® m l \ s Chlef Engineer as in first' Chief Com- 
formpd 'tb aU ’? ° ne ' N ' a P' er ’ s successful administration 
Denartm he +™° de ^ <Jie establl *lunent of a Public Works 
q’ CTy * pr0vince ,mder tbe new ly constituted 


to its MMirtSdTSJ")* demand 011 tl18 Department led 
these the \Tilif. . ° t irce separate branches. Two of 

ceased to have ' 1 ' and tbe Railway branches, soon 

Government Ti^Yi . ct connection with the Provincial 
x ^ * 1( p tird, the Civil Works, was shortly after 

Narou .il , ai raii gomQXit the Amritsar-Kfcrowal, the Siiahdara 

2 k- a ngra Valley (2'-G") projects were started. 
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itself sub-divided into the 
Roads branches. For a 


Irrigation and the Buildings and 
long time Irrigation remained 


directly under the Government of India, and the Buildings 
and Roads branch was therefore known as the Provincial 
branch. In common parlance the term Public Works 
Department is generally used for the Buildings and Roads 
branch of chat Department, the Irrigation branch being 
•considered as entirely separate. 


Under the Reforms scheme the Department was trans¬ 
ferred to the Ministry of Agriculture 1 . It now supervises 
an annual expenditure of about Rs. ^ crore, of which about 
17 lakhs is due to establishment cost. The activities of the 
Branch extend considerably beyond the buildings and roads 
of its title. In fact the name “ General Branch ” would 
more aptly describe a range which seems to embrace all the 
engineering requirements of the Province except irrigation. 
It is to this Branch that Government turns for carrying out 
the engineering side of its beneficent undertakings, and to 
those who have the well-being of the Province at heart, its 
operations are full of interest*. 

The splitting up of the Public Works Department into 
branches still continues, the Sanitary Engineer 
Overlapping. now , endeavouring to constitute himself a 
separate Department with a separate hierarchy under him. 
This parthenogenetic reproduction of Departments is charac¬ 
teristic of a wasteful tendency inherent in bureaucratic 
Government, and seen at its worst in India, and at its very 
worst in Government engineering. A small country town 
whose public works would hardly give employment to one 
man, may yet find itself blessed (or cursed) with a regiment of 
engineers all occupied in supervising or fighting one another. 
The municipality will have a Municipal Engineer with an 
office and staii ; the District Board a District Engineer, also 
with an office and staff; while the Buildings and Roads and 
the Irrigation Departments will each have a small hierarchy 


‘ P.A.B. 282, 290-1. 
s P.A.B. (1924-5) 15. 
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of engineers. The cost of these vast establishments is alone 
sufficient to burden all government work with heavy “ es¬ 
tablishment 35 charges, so that a building constructed by 
what is facetiously .known as the Public Waste Department 
will cost about twice as much as one made by an unsuper¬ 
vised contractor, and will be far worse at that. For these 
establishments do not themselves construct, they merely 
“ supervise 35 contractors; and this supervision amounts in 
some cases to nothing more than/taking a handsome bribe 
for passing bad work ; in return for which they are prepared 
(as experts) to certify against the evidence of the senses 
that a leaking, draughty, cracking house, with sand for 
mortar and earth for cement, has been constructed according 
to specification. The buildings so constructed merely affect 
the pockets, nerves, tempers, and health of the officials for 
whose benefit they are built, 1 and who are compelled to live 
in them or at any rate to pay the heavy rents charged. 2 
But the cost of road-construction under these conditions 
is so prohibitive as to exercise a stranglehold on the 
progress of the Province. 

To suggest a perfect remedy for this state of things is 
not easy;.and the vested interests of corruption may be 
trusted in any case to make a desperate fight for exis¬ 
tence. One point, however, does emerge clearly, that those 
who give the contracts for such works should not be the same 
persons as those who subsequently have to pass them. If 
contracts were given by the officials or public bodies requiring 
•a work executed, whether Commissioner, Police Officer, 
District Board, or Municipality, and the supervision were 
exercised by a small body of highly paid provincial experts 
out of ail touch with the contractors, the abscess of corruption 
Would be lanced at its fountain-head. The maintenance by 

1 Wften sub-divisional officer at Sonepat my official residence 

had two double bedrooms and no office. I protested on the ground that 
t had only one wife and wished to do some work. The reply was that my 
house was constructed in aerordanco with the “ staudard plan” for sub- 
divisionp.1 officers. > 

2 One Deputy. Commissioner 'said that his house was, like tlic 
Heavenly City, built oh a golden foundation., there being no justification 

the building itself for the enormous rent 'chaiged. 
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Board. 


the officials and public bodies concerned of lists of satis¬ 
factory contractors, and black lists of those whose work 
had been condemned, would soon raise the quality of such 
work and lower its cost. 1 

With the growth of railways arose the idea that roads 
The Com- were unnecessary a ud unprofitable, and for this 
reason also road development was neglected 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
But with the twentieth century came a reaction. The 
value of feeder roads had been always recognised, but the 
advent of motor transport led to an appreciation of the 
value of through highways. A Road Board created in 1918 
as a War measure, came to an end with the War. Its place 
was taken by the Provincial Board of Communications. 2 
That Government should recognise the importance of 
communications was all to the good ; even though the accom¬ 
plishments ot the Board were ludicrously disproportioned to 
the needs of the Province. The Punjab has about 25,000 
miles of roads (excluding village roads) of which something 
over 3,000 miles are metalled or “ surfaced.” In propor¬ 
tion to both area and population the Province is far worse 
served than the United States of America, which is itself a 
country where roads have been very much neglected, a 
and for very similar reasons. In the wide plains of 
both stone is lacking, so that railways are cheap relative to 

Intensity of population , mileages , and intensity of roads in 
the Punjab and the United States of America . 


Persons per square mile. 


Mileages of all roads 
Surfaced roads 
Earth roads 

Percentage of roads 
surfaced 


Punjab. 

207 

United States of 
America. 

16.4 

Per 100 

Per 100,000 

Per 100 

Perl00,000. 

square 

of 

square 

of 

miles. 

population. 

miles. 

population. 

24 

115 

82 

5,000 

3 

15 

11 

700 

21 

100 

71 

| 4,000 

12-81 

1400 


j P. A. It. (1922-3), 190; P. A. E. (1923-4), 147. 
P. A. It. (1921-2), 280. 

P. A.B, (1923-4). 
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rriads, while ' the going across country is generally good for 
carts except in wet weather. 1 But in the Punjab the in¬ 
adequacy of the rural road communications is now at last 
realised. Roads must be improved and developed, not so 
much with a view to enable the motor to penetrate wherever 
it wishes, though rapid road transit is becoming more and* 
more popular, but so that the farmer may be enabled to 
market his produce with less wastage of energy than at 
present and so that travel by road may be easier and cheaper. 

In point of fact a motor car of suitable construction can 
travel at a reasonable speed over any road, metalled or un- 
meballed, which is reasonably suitable for the indigenous 
traffic of the country, and roads suitable to the primary 
purpose will serve the secondary. 2 For the use of the 
population in rural areas, the motor omnibus already supple¬ 
ments the railway, but this form of transport is still too 
expensive for produce like unginned cotton and seeds. 
These are still moved by oxen in the primitive country 
cart. 3 

I he main handicap to road extension lies in v the 
Scarcity of difficulty of obtaining funds. In the compe- 
J’unds. tition for such funds as are available, road 

projects have been at a disadvantage as compared with similar 
proposals for expansion in other Departments. Up till 
recently they had no proper sponsor at the headquarters of 
Government. The Public Works Department, accustomed 
in other directions to the role of agent for the schemes of 
others* arid dissociated for a time from any connection with 
District Boards^lost touch with the problem, and gradually 
abandoned Initiative. The roads classed as provincial were 
of small and well-defined extent, and were considered in- 
'Capahle'of improvement. The Department, therefore, held no* 

1 MpfakaU, 798 , • s ' 

• s 

* ^ ^ 

> P.A.R. ( 1923 - 4 ), 148 . 
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brief for the improvement of rural communications, which 
were left to District Boards assisted by grants-in-aid ; and 
owing partly to dispersal rather than concentration of funds, 
and partly to the inefficiency of the District Board engineers, 
the results have scarcely been commensurate with the expen¬ 
diture, and enthusiasm has waned. 1 

Road communications are now far less extensive 
and connected than the railway system; the 
led roads. only coherent system of metalled roads is that 
connected with the Grand Trunk Road which runs continu¬ 
ously from Calcutta to Peshawar and in its passage through 
the Punjab connects Delhi, Karnal, Ainbala, Ludhiana, 
Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala, Jhelum and 
Rawalpindi. This road is metalled throughout its length, and 
has recently been much improved by the construction of 
road bridges over the great rivers of the Punjab, all of which 
it crosses. Metalled feeder roads branch oil from the Grand 
Trunk Road for short distances throughout its length, but no 
through system of road communications connects the great 
Canal Colonies with the older centres of population in the 
Punjab. 1 


With the creation of the Communications Board 
Road re- the Public Works Department came again into 
fcheme. at,0n touch with the problem of road improvement, 
and under the reclassification scheme which was developed 
during the year 1923 by this Board, the roads of the Province 
were classified in accordance with modern needs, and the 
alterations made in the map by canal colonisation in recent 
vears. 


The roads of the Province were divided into three classes. 
Of these the most important is the arterial system which has 
now been extended to comprise roads penetrating the whole 


1 P.A.R. (1023-4). 148. 

2 P. A. R. (1023-4), 140. 
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Province. The upkeep of these roads will eventually be a 
provincial charge solely. In addition to the present system 
based on the Grand Trunk Road, there will be through com¬ 
munications from Delhi following the old Delhi-Sirsa road 
through Rohtak, Hansi and Hissar as far as Sirsa, whence it 
will be continued to Fazilka where it will cross the Sutlej 
till it joins the Lahore-Loralai road at Montgomery. In addi¬ 
tion to these two main east and west communications in the 
north and south of the Province, there* will be three great 
roads connecting Lahore with the colony areas at Sargodha, 
Lyallpur and Montgomery. The first passing through 
Sheikhupura and Sargodha will cross the Jhelum river at 
Khushab and be continued to Mianwali; the second passing 
through Sharakpur, Jaranwala, Lyallpur and Jhang will 
follow the line of the old road across the Thai desert to 
Bhakkar; the third will go through the heart of the Bari 
Doab to Montgomery and Multan, whence it will be continued 
through Muzafiargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan to Loralai in 
Baluchistan. The road from Amritsar to Baijnath through 
the Tvangra valley is already metalled and the metalling 
now extended through the Mandi State into Kulu. 
This road with the 2'-6" gauge railway from Pathhn- 
kot to Shaman, about 16 miles beyond Baijnath, may 
be of material help to the Kulu fruit trade and the trade 
in minerals from Kulu and Mandi. These arterial roads are 
passing from the charge of local bodies to the care of Public- 
Works engineers, and as they do so, systematic measures 
are being taken for their maintenance and extension. 
In some instances, where the roads had been more than 
usually neglected, it was found necessary to resort to methods 
amounting virtually to reconstruction. 1 

Ihe second class'or so-called 4 4 main 33 roads consists of 
roads of secondary importance which are to be maintained 
and improved jointly by provincial revenues and local 
funds. The third class, which comprises unclassified or 
other roads, consists mostly of village roads in charge 

P.4.#. (1924-5), 
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of local bodies or hill roads in charge of the Public Works 
Department. 


This scheme places the cost of the improvement and 
maintenance of all roads in the Province upon a rational 
basis ; and it has been followed up by a five-year programme 
for the improvement and metalling of arterial and main 
roads, costing in all Rs. 40 lakhs in the live years. 1 


The problem* of road construction connotes the 
provision at the least cost of the maximum 
struoUon. 011 " mileage of roads suitable at all seasons for the 
indigenous traffic of the country. The in¬ 
crease in tbe road-mileage more particularly in districts 
remote from the sources of stone, forces to the front the 
important question of finding suitable materials for road 
construction. Traffic is increasing in volume and speed, and 
it will increase still more as irrigation advances. To meet 
the increase in motor lorry transport a road surface is re¬ 
quired which will bear fast and heavy traffic and will not be 
prohibitive in cost. It is often difficult to obtain the water 
required to bind the road surface properly, and the distance 


over which the stone has often to be carried from quarry to 
roadside adds considerably to its cost. To provide stone 
for road construction limestone quarries have been opened 
out at Serai Kala and Tarki in the north, boulder deposits 
are being worked at Chandigarh in the south-east and boulder 
deposit sites yielding a hard quartzite are under investiga¬ 
tion at Pathankot in the centre of the Punjab. 2 


now being 


Hoad main¬ 
tenance. 


It is hoped that the experiments 

conducted will lead to a more durable and 
economical form of “ general piirposes ” road 
crust. But in special localities, such as the 
Rawalpindi-Murree-Kohala road, and the neighbourhood 
of large towns, the motor traffic problem calls for special 
treatment. The Motor Vehicles Act gives power to the 
Local Government to frame rules for the protection of road 

* P.A.B. (1924-5), 10. 


1 P.A.R.( 1924-5), 17. 
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surfaces. These powers have been and will continue to be 
exercised, but while it is a sound rule that, in the present 
stage of development, motor vehicles should be suitable to 
the roads of the Province, and not vice versa , yet where motor 
traffic and motor vehicle services develop in substantial 
numbers, and appear to perform, or to be likely to perform, 
a public service of a substantial character, the authority 
responsible for the maintenance of the roads should not 
merely take refuge behind powers of restriction, but should 
be content with limiting the number and speed of motor 
vehicles to reasonable limits, and should at the same time 
develop and improve the aforesaid roads so as to enable 
them to carry this traffic. 1 A similar problem faced Maca¬ 
dam in his endeavours to improve the road system of Eng¬ 
land at the beginning of the last century. The obvious princi¬ 
ple which Macadam grasped and reiterated to weariness was 
the principle that peipetual legislation and experiment in 
the type of vehicle best suited to a road was of less import¬ 
ance than the surface and weight-carrying capacity of the 
road. First get the best road you can and after that discuss 
the traffic along it. Experiments such as these now being 
oonducted, are, therefore, of importance, not only for 
special classes of traffic, but also whenever general traffic is 
heavy. 2 


The most important point to be considered m conncc- 
Limit to ^ on the road system is the maintenance 

development bill which the Province can afford to pay; roads 

maintenance^ can me ^ a ^ e ^ partly out of capital, and con¬ 
struction may boom at times of prosperity, 
but the limiting factor is the repair bill. The cost of main¬ 
tenance of metalled roads in the Province is high, varying 


roughly between 1,000 and 2,000 rupees per mile per year in 
various parts of the Province. The reasons for this are that 
•except in a few fortunate districts suitable karikar 0 is un¬ 


obtainable and the majority of macadam roads have to be 


1 

2 
3 


P-A.R. (1923-4), 152. 

P.J.R. (1923-4), 153. 
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stone metalled, suitable stone being again, with one or two 
possible exceptions, accessible only in the Salt Range, in the 
hills north of Rawalpindi, in the beds of one or two nullahs ,* 
running out of the foot hills, and near Delhi. Owing to a 
climate which has long spells of hot and dry weather, re- 
* lieved only occasionally by concentrated rainfall, the harder 
stone, which has a low cementitious value, is at a great dis¬ 
advantage in water-bound macadam, and is liable to ravel 
and break up, with the result that the softer limestones with 
a comparatively high cementitious value give the best re¬ 
sults, but have a limited life which on the average may be 
placed at about five years. Experiments are now being 
made on a somewhat extended scale with bitumen and 
asphalt in combination with stone, sand and clinkered 
brick. 8 

Moreover, breadth is second only to material as an 
element of road construction. The old provincial roads 
are generally twelve feet, while some of those recently classi¬ 
fied as arterial are only nine or ten feet in breadth. Apart 
from the extra convenience to traffic, a twelve-foot road will 
last five years without renewal, while a nine-foot road will 
only last three, 3 as in the nine-foot road traffic is concen¬ 
trated along the crown of the road, which is quickly rutted 
and broken up. Bridges too should always be the same 
width as the rest of the road, and approached by a gradual 
slope. The narrow steep bridges which generally obtain 
are both an obstruction and a danger to traffic. 

Much could also be done to .reduce cost of maintenance 
if the narrow wheels usually fitted to a bullock cart could be 
replaced by stronger wheels with broad iron tyres, which 
would be more efficient in themselves and less damaging to 
fhe roads. This ^could be easily obtained were Govern¬ 
ment to devote a tithe of the trouble and expense to the mass 
production of improved cart-wheels, which is now wasted 
on the forwarding of grandiose industrial schemes. 

1 Dry bed of stream flowing only during the rains. 

9 A.G.M. 118-114. 

■ 3 Hence expenses vary as 12/5 : 9/3 or as 4 : 5, so that by changing 
a nine-foot into a' twelve-foot road,an economy of 20 per cent.is effected. 

[PAX (1923.4), 153], . , 
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Inferior communications have proved a great handicap 
Planning out to the development of the Punjab Canal Colo- 
tion^for^the n * es ’ These c °i° n i es were planned purely from 
Sutlej Valley the irrigation point of view without any thought 
Coiony. as £ 0 towns were to be laid out 

or whither roads were to go. In consequence of the lesson 
learned by experience the irrigation scheme for the new 
Colony in the NiliBar 1 is being worked out in conjunction 
with a project for the preliminary lay-out of towns and 
mandis 2 and provision of communications, which is being 
prepared by the Buildings and Roads Branch. This method 


of anticipating difficulties will render unnecessary much 
of the expenditure on bridges and roads which has been 
caused by the lack of similar foresight in planning out Canal 
Colonies in the past. A further gain to Government will 
be from the higher prices which can then be obtained at the 
auction sales of land. 3 


The Nili Bar consists roughly of one million acres of 
Crown waste which will receive perennial irrigation; of 
this one-third will, it is assumed, be taken up by roads* 
towns, villages, grazing grounds and so forth, one-third 
will be allotted in peasant grants, and one-third by sale to 
capitalists. It was assumed that if good communications 
were provided in advance the sale value of Crown waste 
would be increased thereby to an amount sufficient to pay 
for the communications project. The standard aimed at 
was that no one in the Colony should be further than eight 
miles from a market on the railway or from a metalled road. 
The Project allowed for the diversion of the Sutlej Valley 
railway and the provision of 391 miles of metalled and 383 
miles of unmetalled roads ; ten serais and wells for the 
accommodation of the early colonist traveller ; and possi¬ 
bly one agricultural tramway, the total cost being estimated 
a-t Rs. ifio lakhs. The first instalment of the project appears 
likely to furnish communications on a scale superior to the 

* where the Sutlej Valley Colon v will tjc planted, 
markets p. 109. 

8 P.A.R. (1923*4), 157. 
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standard first adopted, and also to bring in a more generous 
financial return. The diversion of the railway necessitated 
the location of the more important stations and conse¬ 
quently the selection of town sites. This involved the survey 
of many possible sites and the eventual selection of three, 
which,it is hoped, will prove satisfactory. For the best 
result this work should be done before the railway is aligned, 
or at least side by side with the railway location. 1 

The extension of communications in the mountain- 
Communi ous areas * s com phcatcd by the patchwork 
' cations in tho intermixture of Punjab and independent State 
territory in the Himalayas. This tends to 
prevent comprehensive treatment. For example, the Kulu 
Valley is inaccessible by any possible road through British 
Indian territory ; any communications with it must pass 
through at least one State. Moreover the eye of develop¬ 
ment is directed towards the great wealth-producing Canal 
Colonies and the fertile plains, and the development of com¬ 
munications in mountainous areas must in these circum¬ 
stances to some extent take second place. 2 

The chief exports from these areas are timber, salt, 
wool, potatoes, fruit, drugs, and some miscellaneous minerals. 
Timber is exported solely by river, and with the exception 
of bamboos from the foot hills, and resin, there is at present 
apparently no forest produce of sufficient value to justify 
any more expensive form of transport. Yet the railways of 
the Western Punjab have shewn to what extent communi¬ 
cations tend to develop a traffic along them, and to stimulate 
production along lines which would have been otherwise 
unprofitable. These arguments apply forcibly to the deve¬ 
lopment of communications in the hills, with their great 
mineral and agricultural possibilities due to their geological 
formation and bounteous rainfall. 3 At present, however, 
the chief method of transport is by pack mules, ponies, 
donkeys and camels and in the Himalayas, particularly in 

> P.A.li. (1923-4), 158. 

s A.C.M., 92. 

3 A.C.M., 92. 
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the case of fruit, by porters of both sexes. Salt is some¬ 
times carried on sheep when flocks migrate. Where cart 
roads exist, carriage by cart and motor vehicle largely re¬ 
places the former methods, and against the railway from 
Kalka to Simla, no form of carriage can compete successfully 
except wheeled traffic, and that only to a minor degree. 1 


But the cost of transport limits the production of the 
fruit, potatoes and vegetables, for which these areas are 
eminently suited, especially the mountain valley of Kulu. 
Kulu apples, pears and walnuts are now best known in 
India because they alone travel well under existing condi¬ 
tions, but the valley produces other delicious fruits, peaches, 
apricots, grapes, plums, greengages, figs, currants and straw¬ 
berries. Of these, however, only a certain proportion are now 
exported in the dry state. The development of communi¬ 
cations should render Kulu a second California for the pro¬ 
duction of jam and tinned fruit, which is now actually 
imported into the valley all the way from England and 
America. 


Numerous unmetalled roads traverse the country 
Unmet ailed in all directions, except in the west, which is 
roads. particularly badly provided with road com¬ 

munication ; these roads are often metalled for a few miles 
where they approach a town or a line of railway. Un¬ 
metalled roads provide all that is needed for the indigenous 
system of transport of agricultural produce by bullock- 
cart, but are of little use for lighter vehicular traffic or foi' 
motor transport. Experiments with unmetalled roads 
continue. It has been established that much can be done — 
at a fraction of the cost of maintenance of metalled roads— 
to maintain the ordinary unraetallcd roads by dragging. 2 
District Boards continue to deplore the cost of maintenance 
of metalled roads, but are not usually averse to increasing 
their mileage of these, if they can get a Government grant. 
They are, however, still apathetic regarding the improvement 


1 A. (7.Ji., 92-3. 

2 Harrowing. 
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and maintenance of unmetalled roads which they appear to 
regard as a hopeless undertaking. The Communications 
Board hopes to demonstrate in time that the improvement, 
and better maintenance, of unmetalled roads is a practic¬ 
able, economical and essential method of improving rural 
road co mmuni cations. 1 

But all rural transport originates in the village, and 
Village the type of cart, and the load it can carry is 

lanes. determined almost entirely not by the ten miles 

of road to be'traversed to the mandi but by the mile or 
two of village lane that has first to be negotiated ; and, while 
the improvement of the road system must be all to the 
good, radical improvement of carts and cheapening of trans¬ 
port (and incidentally a reduction in the cost of maintenance 
of metalled roads, which may follow from the use of improv¬ 
ed carts) requires radical improvement of village lanes.. 
These are usually narrow, having been encroached 
upon by cultivators till they are just wide enough to 
take one cart at a time. Years of wear and neglect 
have resulted in their becoming depressed below the 
surface of the surrounding fields, so that in irrigated 
lands they arc perennially and in others periodically 
liable to inundation, when they are puddled by passing 
cattle and bullock carts into a dreadful morass, aggravated 
by the buffalo who in his frequent baths may soon wallow 
out a mud hole feet deep and yards across. 

The Communications Board has recently initiated 
a policy for the improvement of these lanes, but progress 
is slow. They appear to be no one’s child,” no authority 
budgets for their maintenance,, and even .their owner¬ 
ship 0 is in doubt.- The first step is apparently to 
discover or create an authority which shall be locally 
responsible for them; education and the cd-operative 
movement must help '■> at present the apathy is u nbclio 1 
able, mud holes which one man could fill in a few 
minutes’ work are left untouched. Most of these lanes 
require straightening, widening and raising, culverts must 
i P.A tf. (1923.-4), 155. 
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be provided—at present anyone can cut a watercourse 
across them—and, having improved them, some arrange¬ 
ments for their maintenance must be devised. This must 
devolve on local enterprise stimulated by public opinion. 1 
Maintenance by a central authority, like the District Board, 
is impossible without a very large measure of local co-opera¬ 
tion and the impelling force of public opinion and public 
spirit, both of which are at present weak. 2 

5. Marketing. 

One of the most important problems confronting 
The re the agriculturist in every country is that of 
marketing the successful marketing of the produce of his 

era - fields and his labour. When the crops have 

been harvested, the disposal of the surplus and its trans¬ 
portation and distribution to the best advantage are vital 
to the prosperity of the peasant. 3 If the cultivators of 
the soil raised and made all the products that they needed, 
there would be no marketing problem. These conditions 
existed in early times, and in many Punjab villages a near 
approach to self-sufficiency may still be found. 4 

l t: Happy the man ” (says the poet) 5 

“ Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire.” 

The mediaeval English village had to manufacture for 
itself, and the craftsmen were often husbandmen as well. 
The women were all “ spinsters,” and village weaving of 
the coarser kind of cloth preceded fine weaving in England 
by many centuries. 6 Even in the eighteenth century 
the motto for a farmer’s or labourer’s wife seems to have 
been “ Do not pay others to do anything which you can 

1 P.A.R. (1923-4), 155. 

2 A. C.M., 109-10. 

3 Pioneer, April1923. 

* Weld, 11 . 

6 Pope. 

6 Trevelyan, History of England, 141). 
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possibly do yourself and do not buy anything which you can 
possibly make yourself.” The wife was responsible for 
the family’s clothing. In the days before the introduction 
of cotton from India and America, and before the invention 
of machinery, homespun was the regular wear in the country. 
Wool, clipped possibly from her own sheep, would be wash¬ 
ed, carded, dyed, and spun by the housewife. The dyes 
she would prepare herself from lichens, herbs, and 
the bark of certain trees. She would knit the yarn into 
stockings or weave it into homespun. Sometimes she would 
spin flax, and weave the thread into sheets and smocks. 1 
Similar conditions prevailed (and still to a large extent 
prevail) in India, the only difference being that the peasant 
regarded (and still regards) it as beneath his dignity to 
occupy his spare time with those industrial occupations 
which are the special duty of the village menials. 2 


The transition from the self-sufficing to the com- 
In the com- mercial stage followed on the improvement 
mercial stage 0 f communications, a fact which may be 

determines illustrated from the agricultural history of 
production. France. 


**' The size of Paris, Lyons and the other leading cities 
necessitated, for centuries, a large-scale organisation of the 
food trades, especially the grain trade. This had broken 
up effectually the old system of localised supply of local re- c 
quirements. Markets were wide, remote and foreign/ 3 4 
“As the country developed, road, canal, or, later, an early 
railway linked up a low price area to some great market r 
and brought its prices up to metropolitan level/* 4 C4 Highly 
specialised agriculture was difficult before the modern trans¬ 
port age. It was only after good roads and railways Jiad 
become general, and had been supplemented by • the 
telegraph for market news, that any district could easily 


1 English Women in Life and 
Tomlinson (Milford). 

2 P. A. B. t 543. 

3 Olapham, 29 . 

4 Claphum , 36. 
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afford to specialise on some class of produce for which there 
were good markets at a distance.” 1 

Thus with the commercial stage of agriculture came the 
necessity for organised marketing. The wealth accumu¬ 
lated by those who were the first to realise this is illustrated 
by the prosperity of ancient Tyre and Carthage, mediaeval 
Genoa, Venice, and Holland, and London in more modern 
times. The tendency was for such cities to absorb all sur¬ 
plus wealth, leaving the producer still on the margin of 
subsistence. Even now it is a weakness in our economic 
machinery that dealers and brokers seem on the whole to be 
more prosperous than the actual producers of the good^ 
they handle and that trading towns are more wealthy than 
the purely industrial, or producing places.” 2 


It is in fact the market that determines production. In 
California, where food can be brought in from outside, it is 
possible for the farmers to concentrate upon the production 
of fruit, and to find a market for all they can grow by highly 
specialised organisation, which in turn is made possible by 
good communications. In Denmark it is possible for the 
land to be devoted to cattle and cattle products, because 
it is a country with good sea communications, which has also 
a large market for its special products in the British Isles. 
Similarly in Holland, parts of France and the Channel Islands, 
the land is devoted to growing fruit, flowers and other special¬ 
ities for the English market. Thus the market determines 
what shall be grown. The production of wool in Australia 
and Xew Zealand illustrates the influence of distant markets ; 
wool is very valuable for its bulk, and accordingly, when 
pressed in bales, it can be transported long distances at a 
comparatively small cost in proportion to its price. Austra¬ 
lian land could produce more wheat, but this, if carried to 
England, would have to compete with wheat from Canada 
whereas Canada does not produce wool, and the Australian 
produce accordingly fetches a good price. 3 The demand 

1 Claphatn, 45. 

3 wtdfc€w f iio. 

3 Calvert, 49. 
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ior fodder from a big town like Lahore results in several 
villages almost confining themselves to the growing of fodder 
crops. In India, as elsewhere, all big towns exert a domi¬ 
nating influence on the use to which the surrounding land 
as devoted. 

But railways have done far more than turn the 

Communi- suburbs of cities into market gardens. The 
cations and opening up of communications by rail with 
^ Karachi threw open the markets of the world 
to Punjab agriculture. This alone made irrigation com¬ 
mercially profitable and extended the area of the commercial 
crops, wheat and cotton, putting the farmer in touch with 
the markets of the world and so enabling him to get a far 
better price for his produce than was possible when he had 
to depend on the local market. The Punjab railways system 
leads towards Karachi. Transverse traffic towards Lahore 
and Delhi is congested at the bottle-neck of Lahore, 
where is the only railway bridge across the Ravi; though 
this latter is the route already followed by cotton, and might 
easily become the route for wheat and other produce should 
export overseas decline. This strangulation is symbolic 
of the way in which all railway vitality is throttled by the 
red tape of the Railway Secretariat at Lahore. Sidings 
corn enient for loading, proper approach roads, reasonable 
rates, polite and honest officials are all conspicuous by their 
•absence. Roads are regarded as the foes and not the feeders 
of the Railway, which does all it can to thwart their con¬ 
struction. 1 

A more far-sighted policy w r ould imitate those railways 
in the Tfy estern States of America, which, finding that the 
badness of the local roads made the cost of transport be- 
tween farm and local railway station a considerable addition 
to the freights for long distance traffic, set themselves to 
educate the farmers in road making; a fully equipped train 

1 When, as Deputy Commissioner of Sheikhupura, I did something 
to improve the motor-bus service of the district, an Indian friend warned 
me that my action might be construed as hostile to Government as it 
would tend to reduce the profits of the Bailway Company. 
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with a road-engineer and gang of navvies was sent to a 
station, to stay there till a short piece of road had been 
made gratis, as a model to be copied. 1 More recently 
many American States 2 have themselves embarked on a 
bold policy, borrowing money for their highways, and re¬ 
covering it by a tax on petrol. Both in America and Australia 
it is now being fully realised that only that territory truly 
belongs to a country which is organically connected with its 
main centres by adequate communications. 


But the Punjab lags far behind. In the case of metalled 
roads, the stimulus of direct profit has been absent, while 
their value in helping to protect the population from the 
rigours of recurring periods of scarcity was overshadowed 
by the demand for railways. The enormous saving to the 
agriculture of a country from good communications is hardly 
to be disputed ; but until it could clearly be foreseen where 
the railway lines of the future would be laid, it was not 
possible to design roads which would continue to retain 
their value after new railways had been opened. The result 
is that the Punjab is inadequately provided with metal¬ 
led roads ; it possesses less than five miles to every railway 
station, or about one mile to ten villages. It was not until 
after 1897 that the Province definitely surmounted the 
elementary financial difficulties of making ordinary ends 
meet; up to that time, the revenues of the Indian Empire 
were far from secure ; the recurring surpluses of later years 
could not be foreseen, and it was not deemed practicable to 
borrow more than was already being done for other works. 
The result was that roads were constructed out of current 
revenue, and were limited by the sums available. 3 Through 
communication by road is almost non-existent, and the 
disconnected metalled roads leading to railway stations are 
generally in very bad repair. Carriage of grain to the rail¬ 
way renders traffic on these roads particularly heavy, and 


1 Marshall , 406 note. 

2 e.g. California and North Carolina. 

0 Calvert, 56. 
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tliis necessitates considerable expenditure if they are to be 
kept in good order . 1 

The development of motor traffic with its vast possi¬ 
bilities for the development of backwoods areas, is also 
handicapped by the import duties now levied by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which add an unnecessary addition to the 
inevitable heavy expenditure of transporting such bulky 
imports from the sea to the Punjab. The Provincial 
Government and Local Bodies too have not hesitated to add 
additional burdens to those which are anyhow too severe. 
These latter may find their justification as payment for 
services rendered. Not so the import duties. A far more 
equitable tax, and one which would less discourage the 
incipient motorist, would be a flat rate on petrol, levied by 
the Provincial Government alone. 

Such being the state of the roads rural trans- 

Tiie peasant P 01 ^ miis ^ often be by donkey or camel. In 
going to the western districts, where camel grazing 
market. lands are plentiful and canal irrigation has 

not yet penetrated, rural transport is very largely by 
hired camel. Even where the canal has penetrated 
camels are still used, and wage a not unsuccessful war 
against the road-side and canal-side trees of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In districts which have recently received 
irrigation but which do not fall into the category of 
Colonies, transport was previously largely by donkeys 
and camels but is being gradually replaced by carts 
as roads are improved . 2 South of the Sutlej cart transport 
predominates, either private or hired. Much unnecessary 
expenditure is saved when the villager can get to the market 
and back with his own cart in a day. But woe betide 
the belated peasant, returning with his turban stuffed with 
Treasury notes, from the markets of Lahore or Amritsar 
on a dark night! Lucky he if he only lose his notes, and 
escape with a whole skin and an unbroken crown from the 
armed robbers who infested the Central Punjab after the 

1 P.A.R. (1922-23), 41. 
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removal of the iron hand of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. In the 
law-abiding districts of the south-east, scorned by Police 
officers as fit only for softies, the trusting Jat peasant may 
^till load his carts with sacks of grain in the evening, and 
compose himself to slumber on the top, confident that 
the intelligence of his oxen will find their way to the market. 
i 01 ^ le Riotor has no terrors ; a collision that smashes 

the car will hardly shake his cart. Arriving at dawn at the 
maiket he can transact business all day and again enjoy a 
good night s rest on his return, devoutly thanking his gods, 
^ atever they be, that he lives far away from the disorder 
a seethes round the judicial and administrative head¬ 
quarters of the Province. 


esc maikets are known as mandis , and the 
towns.^ Vlan ^ 1 town is the market for all heavy crops. 
_ n 11 ^ ie Colonies these towns have been laid out 

r ^ anc ^ ky Government, which has assumed 

Tnet°n SlJI 1 01 ^ le water “Supply and drainage and for 

metallmg and paving the streets. Shop and ginnery sites 

1 jir ( , )V , auc ^ ,10n ) the purchasers being bound by certain 
it 1U ^ PU Y’ ^ 11 °^ er parts of the Province mandis exist 
"' ai ( I0U ; S P aces > under varying degrees of control as re- 
I I , f ' V ' 11 P allmn o au( 3 so forth by Government or the 
(<1 , 0< - v concerned . 1 The creation of a very large 

mimx'i o small mandis will not necessarily help the 
i' 3 01 ’ Jecause t ^ ie prices obtainable in the very small 
• Y, 1r . v probably compare unfavourably with those 
n , e ar S er one - There is thus in flat country of uniform 
b Y ( ; i ;f U 1 Y an °P^num spacing of markets which must 
to * eim . n °d*“ Given good roads, trade will flow easily 
thi a )rU y U ^ ^ lom within a twelve mile radius, and within 
th S la lUStrade counec ti°us are unlikely to be broken by 
^\°' 181011 °f alternative marketing facilities. As a 
to t Fa lU ^’ ^ er efore, mandis should be spaced some twenty 
wenty-flve miles apart along the railway, provided roads 


A -4.(7 3/ a - t 

was vested * • \\’ * 8 . fcar ^d one myself at Sonepat near Delhi. 
2 A C ij 1 '»*»**** of which I was President. 
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are reasonably good. 1 In practice, however, the process 
of evolution, influenced by the state of roads and by the 
now exploded theory that roads are not necessary along 
a railway, has tended to the over-crowding of mandis 
judged by the twelve mile radius theory, and there are 
on the whole, few gaps to be filled. Where there are, 
mandis will no doubt be created or spring up as irrigation 
spreads, productivity increases and demand arises. 2 

But cost of transport is but a small part of the extra 
_ , . price which must be paid for food before it 

village reaches the consumer. Generally speaking, in 

money-lender. p^jab as elsewhere, the farmer gets the 

least which he will take, and the consumer pays the most 
which he is prepared to pay, and all the difference goes to the 
middleman, whose share is far greater than a reasonable 
return for the services rendered by him. 3 In India the 
ancient and traditional method for the disposal of crops 
is to sell them to the village money-lender, who can 
usually be depended upon not merely to apply remorse¬ 
lessly the economic laws of supply and demand, but also 
to exploit to the utmost the advantage which his compara¬ 
tive wealth gives him over the poverty of his customers. 

The money-lender lends to the cultivator, at usurious 
interest, the money necessary to finance him at every 
stage, from seed time to harvest, and he buys the crops 
on terms highly advantageous to himseh, leaving the 
cultivator, for' the most part, little more than a bare 
subsistence. Thus the unfortunate cultivator finds himself 
involved in a vicious circle ; long before harvest he is 
heavily in debt to the money-lender and he can only liquidate 
his debt by delivering his crops to the money-lender on the 
latter’s terms. 

This is the system which normally prevails in J 
Commission the Punjab. Where there is a considerable 
agents. surplus of agricultural produce for sale, com¬ 

munications are good, and the crops are very seciue, the 

1 A. C. M; 102. 3 A.C.M., 102. 8 Carver, 309-34. 
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farmer may market his own crops; but even then 
is only one step nearer the consumer, and is at the mercy 
of the Commission agents 1 who deal with the big export¬ 
ing firms, taking a commission for their services. Generally 
such middlemen’s services may be said to be (1) wholesale 
purchase and retail selling, (2) provision of capital to bridge 
the time between purchase and sale, (3) faking risks of 
deterioration. 2 But in. Lyallpur the problem is still further 
complicated by the fact that many of the farmers are heavily 
indebted. The debts incurred are almost entirely non-pro¬ 
ductive and are heaviest in the most prosperous districts, 3 
in which money-lenders congregate as flies over jam. But 
the debt is the result and not the cause of prosperity. The 
indebtedness of the small-holder to the village money-lender 
is being steadily removed by the local village co-operative 
society. But the experience of the commission shops is 
lsclosing that indebtedness is not confined to the sruall- 
o dor. Big landowners, with every outward sign of pros- 
peniy, are often heavily indebted to the commission agents 
ot the mandis who spare no pains to entangle them into 
permanent indebtedness. This indebtedness is generally 
unsuspected by the outside world, but its existence would 
exp ain the neglect of many of the bigger farmers to assist 
the co-operative movement. A debtor is the slave of his 
creditor, he is no longer a free man. 


An important result of this indebtedness is the control 
by the commission agent of the crop supply. 4 The big 
land holders,. who borrow from him direct, are compe lled 
to Ming their crops to him after harvesting. The small- 
o ers deal with the local monej^-lender, bring their 
uop> to the latter, and he forwards them on to the commis- 
81011 agent on whom he also is dependent. The value of the 
Cr °P S a * v i 8 credited to the farmers at the price pre- 
vai mg a the time, a price which is necessarily low owing to 
an tne produce being thrown on the market at the same time. 

1 ahrti. \ 

2 Withers, 118. 

3 Calvert, 123. 

* Calvert, 124, 127. 
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Once the produce has all come in, the price rises and the 
commission agent reaps a rich reward. He therefore pro¬ 
tits (a) from buying cheap and selling dear, ( b ) from interest 
on loans, and ( c) from commissions and other imposts charg¬ 
ed on sales. These last, though not inconsiderable and 
though many have been successfully abolished in co-opera¬ 
tive commission shops, are not the real source of wealth to 
the commission agent. It is from their immense profits 
under (a) and ( b ) that they have been able to accumulate 
most of the surplus wealth which accrues from agricultural 
production. 1 


Co-operative sale, is, therefore, the necessary culmina- 
- tion of co-operative credit. To repay his 

tive market- loans to the village credit society the cul- 

in S- tivator must sell his produce, and, without 

co-operative sale, he is compelled to resort to the 
only alternative—a broker, who is also a money¬ 
lender. Thus the village society does not completely relieve 
its clients. Of great, though less importance, is the financial 
simplicity introduced by the co-operative commission 
shops which can relieve the village societies of half their 
work and responsibility. It is, therefore, hardly too much 
to say that while the village credit society is the base, the 
sale shop is the superstructure of the co-operative edifice. 2 

The fact that organisation of farmers is given the name 
of co-operation is apt to create the idea that organisation 
in agriculture is something different in principle from 
organisation in other industries, and that its type is 
the consumer’s distributive movement. But it should be 
realised that agriculture has to come into a general industrial 
movement which has gone far in other industries and whose 
significance is much wider than merely the manner in which 
the gains of association are distributed. The purpose of 
sale associations is not only to increase bargaining power, 
and lessen intermediate costs, but also to grade and stand¬ 
ardise production, and to furnish a better outlook on market 

1 A. J. I.y (Mur. 1923), 119-20. 

2 P . A. R. (1922-23), 143. 
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^fendencfcs than their individual members can obtain. The 
farmer can give more of his time to farming if he can rely 
on an * association to do his marketing. The agricultural 
co-operative movement is to be compared, as a matter of 
its general economy and significance, with what has been 
happen^ in iron and steel rather than to what has been 
happening*,in the distribution of household requirements. 
The manner in which the gains of organisation are distribut¬ 
ed, provided they go to the farmer, is less important than the 
fact of organisation. 1 

rSueli organisation has been applied most successfully 
to marketing problems in Denmark, where co-operative 
societies' have been formed for the preparation, grading and 
marketing of the products of the dairy societies, bacon 
factories and egg societies which represent the producer. 2 
Similar organisations in America are the Californian Fruit 
growers exchange, the Minnesota Butter Association, and 
the Grain Growers Grain Company of Canada. 3 

✓ In the Punjab co-operative sale has met with a 
The Punjab corta * u measure of success. The policy ot 
£|o-operative organizing societies, which merely bulk the 


Commission 

Shops. 


produce of their members for joint sale to a 
merchant, though adopted in Bombay and 


other provinces, has not been found suitable to the Punjab. 
Such efforts at the combined sale of cotton or wheat were 
frustrated by a boycott or a ring of purchasers, and the pro¬ 
ducers having collected their produce, \v r ere unable to face 
the delays involved in a negotiation with the buyer. The 
method preferred is the organization of co-operative shops 
oi commission sale. Twelve of these have already been 
registcied and others are being organized in the market 

? VU1S * se ^ 011 commission only, accepting all kinds 

<o 'pro ucc, oth from members and non-members, and ad¬ 
vancing to members against the deposit of produce for sale 
sum not exceeding 75 per cent, of its value. This principle 



Weld, 410-20. 
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of accepting mixed produce is theoretically unsound, since 
co-operators of Europe and America hold that co-operative 
sale should be specialized and should use a separate organi¬ 
zation for each variety of produce. It is, however, not 
possible to draw a large amount of a single variety from a 
wide area in the Punjab, where communications are inferior 
to those of more advanced countries, and the producer will 
not deal with an agency which he cannot personally visit and 
inspect. These shops release the agriculturist from the 
obligation to sell his crops to the money-lender or broker to 
whom he is indebted, at a price dictated by the buyer. They 
study the tendency of market prices, and enable the farmer 
to hold up his produce for a fair price. They further perform 
a service which is particularly valuable in Indian markets, 
by guaranteeing to their customers the use of true weights 
and measures, and of honest and audited accounts. 1 

The main danger to these shops lies in the failure on the 
part of Punjab co-operators to appreciate the importance 
of business methods in business matters, and above all their 
selection of ill-paid managers of their own class, who express 
enthusiasm for co-operation and hatred of the money-lender, 
in preference to men with business experience, men who 
would demand (and deserve) a high salary. 

The same defect has been noticeable in America 2 and 
Germany. 3 Keen agriculturists are slow to appreciate- 
business qualifications. They have an inborn, and perhaps 
not altogether unjustifiable, distrust of the business man; 
a distrust which may be carried to extremes. Business-like 
methods are necessary to all co-operative societies 4 and 
are vital here. It seems wisdom on the part of the shops to 
avail themselves of the experience of those who have had a 
business training. The commission agents also will be less- 

1 A.G.M., 207-8. 

2 Weld , 409. 

3 Darling , Co-operation , 07. 

« “ Report of the (Maclagan) Committee on Co-operation in India^ 

1915, Abstract Report-, para. 2. 
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hostile to co-operation if they feel.that they are not as a class 
entirely excluded from its fold. 


But co-operative marketing on a large scale will only be 
possible, when the village community grows a 
single improved variety of wheat or cotton, 
and when the individual growers ,all store their own 
seed. When the volume of produce of such new varieties 
is considerable merchants will always be found to compete 
for a large consignment. It will also be possible to ensure 
that the produce is properly weighed and that an account 
sales in writing is drawn up. Such methods are for the 
future but the time is rapidly coming when bulk transac¬ 
tions of this kind will be the rule in India. That efforts of 
this kind are worth while is well known. The establishment 
and maintenance of grades of wheat in Canada, of raw 
tobacco in the United States and of butter in Denmark 
have brought large sums of money to the farmers of these 
countries. 1 


Wheat and cotton are the only agricultural pro- 
The world ducts of which the marketing is in any way 

wheat mar- organised. The development of the world’s 

market of wheat is a modern phenomenon, and 
in this respect wheat, rice, and barley are to be differentiated 
from other food-grains, such as the millets, whose market 
is limited to India. 44 Under the rule of Rome the ports of 
the Mediterranean were united into a coherent market of 
wheat, and were indeed connected with a network of good 
roads. But during the greater part of history, few places, 
that were not near to great waters, could draw any con¬ 
siderable supply from distant lands, to meet th^ir urgent 
demand when faced by a continued deficiency of their har¬ 
vests. - Indian records extending back into the eighteenth 
century show violent fluctuations of prices even in great 
central markets, such as Delhi: they show much more 
violent changes in secondary markets: while, in places 


1 Indian Agriculture, 81 . 

Marshall App. T. i. Kingsley in Hypatia (ch.xx) gives a picturesque 
esenption of the wheat expert trade from Alexandria to Rome. 
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remote from auy metalled road, their movement upwards 
was limited only by the price of a man s life, after a series 
of bad harvests; and by the value of the grain as fuel, after 
a series of good harvests. Gradually the local unevennesses 
were smoothed out by the making of metalled roads and 
railways. Thus in the eighteenth century, and even later, 
a village of Northern India, which did not lie on its one 
(rreat metalled road, and had no share in its scanty water 
communication, was in effect isolated .. there was but 
slender accommodation in shallow grain-pits for the sur¬ 
pluses of successive good harvests;. .and after bad harvests 
when those pits were exhausted, there was practically no 
further reserve on which to draw : so the price of the village 
went its own way, with but little reference to the prices 
even of the neighbouring country. But now ‘ the whole of 
Northern India is practically one market for food-grains, and 
the price of wheat in a district in which the crops have failed 
is the same, with but a very small addition for the cost of 
carriage, as the price in a district which had a bumper 
harvest. ’ Before 1850 prices fluctuated violently, and 
fluctuated in different localities independently. After 
1860 they were comparatively stable, and fluctuated 
simultaneously.” 1 

“ The fact that wheat is an important article of inter¬ 
national trade is not solely due to its popularity as a food. 
There are several other foods that are more widely con¬ 
sumed than wheat; there is milk, for instance, which is not 
an object of international trade at all. Wheat possesses 
special qualities that make it easy to buy and sell it. It does 
not deteriorate quickly ; it can be eaten many months after 
it ripens ; it can be easily carried from place to place without 
suffering much harm ; it can be stored without loss 2 and, 
—equally important—it can be classified and graded into 
well-known kinds and can then be sold by description. 
Wheat at Karachi can be sold in Liverpool without moving 

1 Marshall , App. I. i. 

9 Calvert, 144. 
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it from Karachi, and without sending a sample to the buyer. 
The principal exporting countries are as follows 
Wheat exports—{million tens ). 1 



1 i 

1913. 

1921. 

I 

Principal month 
of export. 2 

1. Australia 

1*2 

2*8 

February. 

2. Argentine 

2-8 

i*6 : 

March. 

3. India 

1*4 

! 2 ‘ 7 

; July. 

4. United States 

2*7 

1 7-6 

September. 

5. Russia 

• 3*3 

0 

October. 

6. Canada 

3*5 

i 4-0 

1 

i 

November. 

1 


1 he stoppage of Russian supplies necessitated a great 
increase of outturn in other countries. “ The charitably- 
minded, who, year after year, urged the duty of feeding 
the starving Russians did not grasp the fundamental diffi¬ 
culties that faced them. Russia herself used to contribute 
liberally to the world’s supply of wheat and other cereals; 
it was, therefore, manifestly impossible for the remaining 
exporting countries (reduced in corn area in some instances 
almost to a pre-War level) whilst making up this deficit, to 
feed in addition even a fraction of her teeming millions. 55 * 
The Indian source of supplies is not so important 
in its amount as in the time when it arrives. The 
relatively small supplies from Australia and the 
Argentine are exported in February and March, the main 
fr°rn the United States and Canada do not come 
1 eptember and November. Indian wheat exported 
in * u v arrives at a time when the American and 
Canadian crops can only be approximately estimated, 
i hould the carry-over from the last year be small and 
the Australian and Argentine crops be below average, 

252-257' n ' ernat,0nal Year ^°° k ° f A S ricultural Statistics (1909—1021), 

2 WeU, Ch. XII. ^ Venn, 327. 
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the Indian wheat exporter may have the market at Ins 
feet, and be able to charge what he likes for his produce. 

The wheat export trade has made the fortunes of 
Karachi, which has now ousted Calcutta and 
tfae^greafc n ^ ab Bombay from their place as competitors. Of 
wheat export- the sources of wheat supply, Sind and the Iron¬ 
ing Province. tier p rov i nce are negligible, their production 

hardly meeting their own consumption. That the United ,, 
Provinces with an area rather smaller than the British Isles 
and a population about equal can ever have a suiplus foi 
export is remarkable, and is only to be accounted for by the 
substitution of other grain for wheat in the dietary of the 
people. 

But this is exceptional, and for practical purposes 
the only Indian province with a wheat surplus for export is 
the Punjab, which exports from half to one and a half mil¬ 
lion tons annually, chiefly to Europe. At times, however, 
the proportion going to the United Provinces becomes con¬ 
siderable. The export from Karachi is carried on by big 
exporting houses, who have agents and sub-agents all 
over the main wheat-selling areas. There is no especial 
centre of this trade ; the various mandis 1 drawing produce 
only from within a circle whose radius is the distance a cart 
can come, say 20 miles or so; and large quantities are des¬ 
patched from even the smallest railway stations direct to 
Karachi. In the mandis the trade is carried on by commis¬ 
sion agents who rent the market spaces and sell to the best 
buyer,"ostensibly in the interest of the farmer. They take a 
commission of about If per cent, from the seller, and this 
also covers the labour charges involved in weighing and 
delivery. The commission and charges have been reduced 
in the Lyallpur Co-operative Commission shops which have 
no other interest to serve but that of the cultivator. For 
the export trade the value of wheat at present depends only 
on its cleanliness, freedom from admixture of barley, and 
general condition. White grain is preferred, but rarely is 
any premium given for superior strength or hardness, so that 
[ l ) Organiied markets, p. 109« 
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naturally it is the softest wheat which is exported. At 
the small railway stations the grain is bought directly by the 
firms, who advance 90 per cent, of its price against a railway 
receipt, and pay the remainder when the cleanliness has 
been estimated on arrival at Karachi. 1 

Punjab wheat is often grown mixed with barley, 
Wheat 4 and even when intended to be grown pure, 

.admixtures. barley seeds are often mixed with the wheat. 

Consequently the grower often sells a mixture in which the 
barley content may be 30 per cent, or 50 per cent. Although 
the exporting firms are generally trading in barley and wheat 
at the same time, and although it costs comparatively little 
to separate the two at Karachi, where elaborate machinery 
has been installed for the purpose, yet it is natural that the 
price obtained for the wheat is depressed by the presence of 
the barley. For one thing the buyer may lose through 
deliberate or unavoidable mistakes in the estimation of the 
proportion of barley by his staff. Moreover, the mixture is 
even less favoured by other buyers, who have no machinery 
for a proper separation of the two grains. 2 The filthy 
condition of the mandis , where the wheat is often dumped 
in the open on an unpaved floor, 3 also results in a large 
mixture of dirt. In the old days wheat consignments were 
expected to contain about 6 per cent, barley and 3 per cent, 
dirt, and if they did not originally do so, people interested 
mixed them with barley and dirt up to or above these amounts 
.as it made comparatively little differen v to the price ob¬ 
tained. In those days therefore it paid dealers to put as 
much dirt into Indian wheats as possible, and consequently 
Indian wheats were notoriously dirty. The present basis 
■on which wheats are sold in the Province is 2 per cent, barley 
and li per cent, dirt for all wheats up country (i.e., away 
from the port of Karachi) ; but traces of the old system are 

1 P.A.R. , 497. 

2 P.A.R., 502. 

3 The refusal to spend money on paving the floors of mandis ia 
typical of the penny-wise pound-foolish policy of the Indian trader. 
The mandi I built at Sonepat was paved and metalled throughout, with the 
result that grain exported thence had a splendid reputation lor cleanliness* 
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'still to be seen in Karachi, where all local business is yet done- 
on a basis of 5 per cent, barley and 3 per cent. dirt. The- 
selling basis for wheats in England is now 2 per cent, barley 
and no dirt. In the case of consignments which contain 
up to 1 per cent, of dirt, buyers make deductions for dirt at 
the rate of the price of wheat. For any dirt over 1 per cent, 
deductions are made at double the contract rates. Simi¬ 
larly deductions are now made for excessive mixtures of bar¬ 
ley in wheats; therefore it does not now pay dealers to put 
dirt into these wheats. The effect of the new basis is most 
noticeable in the Punjab. Wheat is now marketed here with, 
much less barley; it being now possible to get Punjab 
wheats in large quantity containing on an average less barley 
than the old Delhi choice white, which has degenerated ; also 
dirt is now well under 3 per cent, whereas it was formerly 
over 5 per cent. The saving in freight and in the cost of 
cleaning out this extra dirt, etc., is considerable and must 
reflect to the farmer’s advantage in the way of an increased 
price which the buyer is able to pay for the cleaner grain 
while still retaining to himself all the profit which competition 
will allow. There is, however, a tendency in some parts of 
the Canal Colonies to water consignments of wheat. 1 


The result of all this cunning stupidity has been that 
India, although one of the first-class wheat exporting coun¬ 
tries in the world, exports its wheats under the conditions of a 
tenth-rate country. The quality, and therefore the final 
value, of a consignment of Indian wheat exported to London 
is fixed in London and not in India as it ought to be. India 
shares this distinction with such backward countries as 
China and the Persian Gulf. In advanced countries like 
Australia and the United States of America the quality of 
the wheat is fixed for both sellers and buyers in the country 
of origin. This eliminates one of the most uncertain factors 
in the sale of produce, and enables exporters to give the pro¬ 
ducer a higher price for his wheat with safety to themselves*- 
At present the exporter has to keep a considerable margin; 

1 A.O.M h 124-5. 
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. out 1 per cent.) of the value of wheat in hand against the 
possibility of an adverse decision from London. This 
margin would not be necessary if the final decision as to the 
quality of the wheat were made in India. 1 


The difficulties which now handicap the wheat 
Grain ele. ex P ort trade have lent force to the proposals 
vators. for a series of grain elevators, to be strung 

along the railway at all important wheat mar¬ 
kets in the Punjab. The possibilities of such a system 
appealed to the constructive ability of Sir Louis Dane, 8 and 
m 1913 was commenced the first, and only, 3 grain elevator 
in India. Delayed by the War, it was completed in 1922. 
Situated at Lyallpur, this plant, which was complete in 
every detail and embodied the most up-to-date features, 
was erected with the idea of demonstrating to the cultivator 
the advantages of handling grain by means of elevators. 
But interest waned, and the elevator was hardly used at all. 
Perhaps the peasant realises the futility of attempting to 
test the possibilities of the system with only one elevator; 
for one alone is useless, except for demonstration purposes. 
A complete chain of elevators would be of great benefit to 
the grower and to the exporter and also a source of profit, 
m time, to the Government, but to make certain of success! 
considerable capital would have to be laid out; half 
measures would be useless. 


Such elevator systems are the same, in essentials, all 
.1 n d0Vei ' Po ssibly the best organised and the most 
F e . ,S k p found in America, the greatest wheat- 
produeng country in the world. In that country every 
,, , on ln t ‘ e wheat-growing areas has its elevator, to which 
he farmers from the neighbouring districts bring their grain, 
nee > le grain is loaded into the elevator, the farmer is freed 
from further responsibility. At the elevator each parcel of 


* (19,22-3), 127. 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab (1908-13), 
3 (Written in 1928). ' ' 
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grain is weighed and then graded, by an expert from a pro¬ 
perly-organised department, who issues a receipt, in the form 
of an elevator certificate, which states the amount and 
grade of grain tendered. From the local, or “ country ” 
elevator, the wheat is despatched to “ terminal ” elevators, 
generally situated at some large railway terminus or at a 
port. Here it is stored until required. Damaged grain is 
sent to c< hospital ” elevators, where the wheat can be cleaned 
, and dried after which it is in its turn sent to be stored. The 
head of America’s great wheat “ funnel”, as the elevator 
system is there called, is on the shores of the great lakes, 
where are to be found many large elevators with a storage 
* capacity of hundreds of thousands of tons. When necessity 
arises, the wheat is despatched to consuming markets or to 
other centres, sometimes by rail and sometimes in boats 
/ specially adapted to the purpose/called “ whalebacks.” 
By means of this chain, the enormous crops produced in 
America are handled without loss of time, and the grain is 
taken from the producing areas, weighed, graded and 
stored in safe hands in a remarkably short space of time. 
And India’s crops could be handled in exactly the same 
way. 

The disadvantages of the present methods of handling 
the crops in India are many, but, from the exporter’s point 
of view at least, the loss of time in getting the crops off the 
fields and to the ports for shipment is a very big factor. 
Under the conditions which obtain in India to-day, the grain 
may spend days in being brought from the fields to the 
mandis , where it is weighed out into bags, and, if purchased 
for export, loaded, bag by bag, into railway trucks. An¬ 
other important difference is in the manner in which analysis 
is carried out. In America the grain on being tendered is 
analysed by State officials and the quality stated on the 
certificate. In India the grain is analysed by the purchaser 
and methods of analysis vary considerably. The buying 
and selling of grain in the New World is very much simpli¬ 
fied by the elevator certificate. A. purchaser receives for 
his money the equivalent value in grain certificates and 
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ljoys the advantage of being able to raise money on them 
from banks, and also of being able to exchange them at one 
of the clearing associations for the handling of grain which 
exist in America. For instance, a shipper buying grain may 
icceive certificates issued by several different elevators, 
perhaps at wide distances apart. At the clearing house he 
can exchange these for certificates drawn for an equivalent 
amount of grain at one elevator or perhaps at an elevator 
in a situation more suited to his business. Banks in India 
do considerable business in the way of advancing money 
against stocks of grain, and it is easy to see how much this 
class of business would be simplified by the use of such 
-certificates. 


There are many difficulties in the way of the establish¬ 
ment of the system in India and consideration of these is for 
experts, but of the more obvious hindrances the question 
of the varying type and quality of grain produced, leading 
to the allied question of the ownership of different parcels, 
•seems to be one which will require careful consideration. In 
America the efforts of agriculturists for many years past 
have been directed towards the discovery of a grain suitable 
to the climate and the needs of consuming markets, and 
in consequence, now that certain types have been chosen, 
these types are grown almost exclusively and this in conse¬ 
quence simplifies the work of the grader. In India it is 
possible to find two or three grades of wheat in a parcel from 
one district, due very largely to the difficulty of obtaining 
pure seed. Probably elevators will not be commercially 
profitable till wide areas grow wheat of a standard qualitv, 

a consummation which on other grounds also is devoutly 
to be wished. 


. ne incidental advantage of elevators may be mentioned, 
and it is no small one. If all wheat were stored in elevators, 
p ague would probably disappear. At present the great 
llthy wheat markets, infested as they are with rats, are the 
main agencies for the dissemination of plague throughout the 
country. 
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The War, which in England begat Dora and her 
Prohibition sisters, was fertile of many other economic 

of ^heat ex- h eres i es and restrictions which were justified 
port alter the . . tr 

War. only by the stern necessities of War were con¬ 

tinued in the piping times of peace. In 1914-15 the United 
States had the largest crop in its history, yet (owing to the 
War) prices were the highest they had been for years. The 
price of flour and bread rose till the whole nation became 
alarmed and demands were raised that the export of wheat 
be prohibited. To yield to these demands would have de¬ 
prived the United States of the economic supremacy which 
the War gave her, and her rulers wisely refused. 

Yet at the end of the War, the Punjab, in a 
similar position of advantage, lost it through the folly 
(or the wisdom) of its rulers. Overruling the remon¬ 
strances of the Director of Agriculture 1 who denounced 
this unwisdom in the Punjab Legislative Council, 
Harkishen Lai, the Minister for Agriculture, pressed for 
restriction in the interest of starving millions. The 
Punjab Government could refuse nothing to one who had 
been the enemy of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. The Government 
of India concurred and restriction was enforced despite a 
chorus of protests from the farmers of the Canal Colonies, 
who alleged that it was not the starving millions but his own 
starving mills which were the concern of the mill-owning 
Minister. Certainly restriction did enable the owners of 
flour-mills to purchase grain cheap at the cost of the farmer, 
while its subsequent withdrawal allowed them to sell dear. • 
There is practically no forward trade in wheat, and such mills, 
or the contractors who supply them, must purchase regu- 
larly whatever the state of the market. 2 The remorseless 
logic with which Mr. Calvert 3 demolished the arguments for 
restriction, pointing out that its inevitable ultimate result 
would be to diminish the acreage under wheat, may have 
been wasted on his audience. They probably knew quite 
well what they were about: they were not such fools as they 
looked. 

» Mr. S. M. Jacob. 2 P.A.R., 499. 3 Calvert, 16, 47- 
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practice of adulteration handicaps the mar- 
Cotton ketmg of Indian cotton no less than that of 

marketing. wheat. Growers of Punjab-American cotton 

fail to get a proper price for their article owing 
e way in which factory owners mix it with country 
varie u s in t e ginneries. This causes an economic loss to 
he growers, whose cottons are not valued so higli as they 
should be in the world’s markets, and further loss not only 
to the growers but also to the whole Province and to India. 
This leads to the danger of the seeds of the two varieties 
becoming mixed and the crop in consequence deteriorating, 
tonce 1921 Punjab-American cotton has been more used in 
Europe than formerly, owing to the shortage of the American 
crop. This was no small gain in helping to stabilise the 
cultivation of cottons of better staple, but the whole future 
of the crop is threatened by malpractices, which are growing 
rapidly, and will increase if not promptly dealt with. The 
core o the trouble is that no accurate test is made of the 
economic value of cottons until they reach the spinning 
mdl, and therefore cottons are sold largely on reputation. 
Consequently spinners in self-defence must give a relatively 
much lower price for future consignments than pure Punjab- 
American cotton is really worth. This loss must finallv 
come out of the farmers’ pockets, and if the practice of 
mixing is peristed m, it may go far to wreck American 
cotton growing in the Punjab. 1 

a suit',bl he endeaV0Ur t0 obtain f or American cotton 
‘ L P remuim over the indigenous variety auction 

sales were instituted under the supervision of the 
Agricultural Department, which collects the seed cotton 
a>nd guarantees ]ts purity As q rP o n n 1 • i 
tnvp jk ( m n fA n 1 . * * Ab tl result > Uglier premiums 

I i i 1 uomm g> and latterly private auctions 

' J . b ° b “ n ““ccessfully conducted. « But the market- 

Sr n e Pr0dU0 . e 0t a " of a« British Empire 

Cotton Growing Association marks a further advance. 

1 P.A.R. (1923-4), 185. 

Johnson , 114-5. * 
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The Association has established its own buying agency so 
as to facilitate the securing of good prices for the tenants’* 
cotton, and a premium over the ordinary market qualities- 
is always obtained. Other large growers who can produce 
cotton of uniform quality are also enabled to sell their crops 
to the Association at a premium. 1 

The main trade of the Punjab is carried on by 
Punjab rail and river with other parts of India or with 

trade. foreign countries through the ports of Karachi. 

Bombay and Calcutta. Up till 1921 the weight and value of 
the imports and exports was registered on the railways and 
at river ports. The cost of such registration was trifling, and 
its discontinuance by the Maclagan Government was one of 
the penny-wise economics which marked the unstatesman¬ 
like character of that epoch. The most recent figures there¬ 
fore deal with the decade from 1911-21, and show wheat and 
cotton as by far the most important exports, while cotton - 
goods (in value) made up nearly half the imports. Half 
the external trade went through Karachi. 2 The registered 
movements of gold and silver show an annual average net 
import of Rs. 5£ crores, 3 a sufficient proof of the tendency 
towards hoarding. The nature of the principal imports 
indicates the needs of society in a simple state, and also 
shows at once the main directions in which industrialism 
should be directed to meet the needs of the Province. It 
should be noted that the balance of trade with foreign coun¬ 
tries through the ports of India was in favour of the 
Province, whilst that with other parts of India was heavily 
against it. 4 And this distinction has increased rather than 
diminished since 1921. Heavy import duties on manufac¬ 
tured cotton goods compel the Punjab to purchase them 
dear and bad from the Bombay mill-owners instead of cheap 
and good from England. Situated as it is at the extremity 
of India, the Punjab will always be prevented by the high 

1 Johnson , 118. 

2 See Appendix IV. 

3 See Vol. F, Appendix TV. 

4 P.A .R. t 605-8. 
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cost of carriage from manufacturing for export. Import 
duties therefore act as a tax on the people of the Punjab 
for the benefit of the Bombay mill-owners. With the 
further extension of the Canal Colonies the Punjab’s pur¬ 
chasing power will increase in proportion. How long will 
its people suffer themselves to be exploited in the interests of 
Bombay by the tariffs imposed by the Government of India, 
to please mercenary politicians ? It should soon be clear 
enough that it is equally in the interests of the Punjab and 
England to have them abolished. 


A small volume of trade passes over well-defined 
External routes leading to Afghanistan, Central Asia 

Afghanistan, and Tibet - Imports and Exports were 
Central Asia registered at trading posts for the decade 1911 
and Tibet. —21. The total amount was so small that 
its effect on the resources of the Province is negligible, 
and the nature of the articles included in it indicates 
fhe improbability of any great expansion. Of the 
imports from Afghanistan no less than 62 per cent, 
have been in fruit, vegetables and nuts, whilst the only other 
items of importance have been ghi, hides and skins, raw 
ttool and drugs ; the exports have consisted of 25 per cent, 
manufactured leather goods, 25 per cent. Indian cotton 
piece-goods, 18 per cent. English cotton goods, and small 
quantities of rice and iron. The imports of raw silk and of 
char as 1 were by far the most important and supply a consider¬ 
able proportion of the quantities available in the provincial 
markets. Amongst exports it is to be noted that less than 
one-fifteenth of the cotton piece-goods were manufactured 
m India. Eighty per cent, of the imports from Tibet con¬ 
sisted of raw cotton, whilst borax accounted for another eight 
per cent., the only other imports of any importance were 
° live animals and salt. The exports were negligible. 2 


i 

a 


The resin of the hemp plant 
P.AM., 609. 


(cannabis saliva) used for smoking. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE STATE AND THE PEOPLE. 

For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 

Pope : Essay on Man . Hi. 303, 

1.—Enquiry. 

The ideal State may still be regarded as one which 

Ideal and ac- conforms to Aristotle’s dictum, and while re- 
-tual State ac-. . - ., . , 

-tivities. gardmg the perpetuation ot its own existence 

as its primary function yet has as its ultimate objective the 
promotion of good living . 1 The attainment of this objective 
connotes a definite economic policy on the part of the State, 
aiming at Bentham’s ideal, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Such a policy must be well-informed, 
and should be preceded by a thorough enquiry into the 
economic conditions of the people. To the information 
thus collected the methods of scientific research should be 
applied, and definite conclusions arrived at. These conclu¬ 
sions may be presented in the form of statistics for the elect, 
and dogmatic catchwords for the iminitiated, the latter 
being promulgated by means of well-organised propaganda ; 
matters beyond the scope of private initiative being reserved 
for State action. 

Unfortunately, the modern State, has hardly yet emerged 
from that condition of paralysis of all State functions 
which characterised the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
and was known as laissez-faire. At last aroused from its 
lethargy it has displayed a zeal not always according to 
knowledge. The detailed enquiry which should be the basis 
of all economic activity has been limited to that required 
for specific objects, and has been carried out (if at all) 
by Departments created for those specific objects. 
Thus in the .Punjab a large quantity of data on the 
subject, of rural economics has been collected by the Land 
Revenue Department in connection with the assessment 

1 ytvofii vr) /liv rov Zrjv Ivckcp ov <xa 2c rev tv £fjv. 
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of land revenue, but no attempt has been made to test its 
utility for other purposes. The only attempt to collect 
economic data as a basis of an economic policy has been made 
by the recently constituted Board of Economic Enquiry, 
whose enquiries into the economic conditions of isolated 
villages have availed to show the ultimate potentialities of 
this method, though as yet the data accumulated have not 
been sufficient to allow definite economic conclusions to be 
drawn from them. 

The lack of preliminary enquiry into the actual 'agri¬ 
cultural conditions of the Province has to a large extent 
rendered futile the research w^ork of the Agricultural 
Department, which concerns itself wfith the agriculture of 
the Elysian Fields rather than that of the Punjab, and only 
attains useful results wdien (as in the case of the breeding of 
new varieties of wheat and cotton) ” theoretical J and 
“ practical ” agriculture coincide. For the “ practical ” 
agriculture of the peasant is mainly concerned with the 
question of cost, admittedly advantageous machinery being 
often rejected on the ground of expense, while the Elysian 
Fields cultivated by the Agricultural Department as “ de¬ 
monstration farms are selected regardless of expense for 
the excellence of their soil qualities, questions of expense 
being equally ignored in the matter of irrigation, labour and 
agricultural machinery. 

Such statistical information as is provided by Govern¬ 
ment is conditioned by the needs of the various departments 
actually publishing it, and in particular agricultural statistics 
suffer from the tendency to under-estimate yields characteristic 
of Settlement Officers, 3 a matter of commercial importance 
in the case of the crop forecasts of the important exports of 
wheat and cotton. The statistical information provided is 
not only vitiated by the method of its production, but algo' 
by the abstruseness of its presentation, able to deceive even 
the elect. The method of presentation of the conclusions of 
experts to the less informed public is, w r ith some brilliant 
exceptions, even less satisfactory. 

1 Vol.I.p. m. . . 
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m J lie fW* da of the various Government Depart- 

ents makes up m loudness of utterapee for a Jack of clarit 

all vn°f g •' ® eafened b y tbis babe l of discordant voices, 
Jr ] feSSmg to speak in tbe sacre d name of Government 
realise?^w n V bUt alto § ether unintelligent, peasant 
stunidit iT* h \ S reSU ! tmg head ache will be denominated 
^upidity by each member of the chorus. Those departments 

Co ot! 60 ?- successful which, like the Land Revenue 
Co-operation or Fisheries Department, having made up their 
^ nd e eariy as to what they want to say amfliaving Icen- 

SwdT 1U81 T " fCW Simple dog “ as > ba ve then 
in const + h ! reSUlt t lr0Ugh tbe mouths of men living 

Lartme t 1°*^ ^ the pe0ple - The climax of inter- 
depaitmenta 1 absurdity may be said to have been reached 

when his travelling allowance was disallowed to a Civil 
felif 1 ^ of tbe Medical Department who had 

Ji tI rf PPre& , mg an ° Utbreak 0f cholera > 011 

of an offlrkl have been left fOT the arrival 

whS a W w aata gomstic Public Health Department, 

Which alone was qualified to deal with it. • 

local! Ji°T r + u Said , th f Philosopher John Stuart Mill “ may be 
In Jnd \\ X \ ’ nowedge ’ , to be useful, must be centralised.” 
the cpnt l C 0pp0sde * s t be case. Power remains with 

selves th hSed i G0Vernment De ? ar tments, expressing them- 
officials J !.? 1 Ugb mi, t l,all y hostile hierarchies of subordinate 
hand still v . mowedg ® of local conditions on the other 
missioner (Trill” ' tl,C l0 ° a * ° fflcial3 ftom De P ut y Com- 

sffl le» relTS, StiI1 « reato P°™ ^ 

the High Com-- • be ongs t° that chartered libertine, 

time as thev ’ ^ satelIlte judges, who devote such 

week-end' LT SP T ° m the neglect of ^eir duties (in 

to justifying th-’ ° Ug . VaCatl0ns > and s tiH longer leave) 

tion. Strou" • °? '° 1 Wn exlStence hy the promotion of litiga- 

that can control^ be the atm and clear tlxe brain 

that she fonnd C \T,’ T* * WaS Wel1 for tbe Punjab 
found in Sir Malcolm Hailey 1 a Governor fully 

1 Governor of the Punjab 1924-28. See Vol. I. Appendix I. 
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qualified, in economics as in politics, to “ ride in tlie whirl¬ 
wind arid direct the storm.” 

Most of all Las agriculture suffered from the modern 
Proposed State’s habit of leaping before it looks. 

Statistical India is a patient which has been drugged with 

Department, doctrinaire theories till it is sick, and only now 
are the learned doctors slowly realising that a simple nourish¬ 
ing diet is the best medicine. It is not possible to over¬ 
estimate the great importance of increased production for 
India. Not only would such increased production bring in 
its train more wealth and comfort for each individual producer 
but indirectly more revenue would accrue to the State from 
Tailway receipts, from customs duties on imports purchased 
in the process of the expansion of wealthy and in many other 
indirect ways. Those ill-omened twin stars, retrenchment 
and taxation by which the Government in hard times is 
often forced to steer its course, might in such circumstances 
sink low on the horizon . 1 

Wise before his time, Mr. Calvert saw that the cheap 
credit of Co-operation would not solve all the ills of agriculture. 
The whole system was rotten and nothing but a complete 
overhaul would render progress possible. For this % purpose the 
experience of other countries was ransacked, and a library on 
Rural Economics collected which would compare favourably 
with any in the world. Much merriment there was among 
the intellectual experts of the Secretariat, when they heard 
of the new seer, whose ideas developed and grew as he read 
and re-read, talked and argued with, and listened to the 
tales of villagers and district officers—ideas delivered white- 
hot from the anvil of discussion with the fervent zeal of a 
prophet. But though bureaucrats might despise, practical 
administrators were not ashamed to listen, and above all 
the common people heard him gladly. Many armchair 
critics contented themselves with pointing out the obvious 
mistakes, which a pioneer must make, especially one who, 
alone, endeavoured to do work which needed, and deserved, 




1 P.A.R. (1922-3) 116. 
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the cordial backing of Government. His enquiry into the 
size of holdings 1 was a valuable piece of pioneer work, but 
it was most valuable iri the possibilities it indicated. The 
Land Revenue Department still continues to collect the kind 
of statistical material which was considered important by 
Colonel Wace in 1885. 2 It is no detraction from the reputa¬ 
tion of that- great officer to suggest that he could not 
anticipate all the needs of the future. Yet Financial Com¬ 
missioners have strenuously opposed any attempt to modify 
the present system of land records. 


he time has now come for the thorough overhauling 
° t le Village Note Books 3 in the light of modern knowledge 
ant requirements. A similar overhauling is required of all 
other statistical information supplied by the different 
overnment Departments, their present Reports rather 
giving information easily attainable than such as is generally 
useful, and while details of the number of blankets provided 
in each jail are meticulously recorded, information as to the 
merent classes of irrigation of imported crops is still un¬ 
accountably withheld. 1 Above all a statistical office is 
needed which should co-ordinate all existing statistics and, 
^oihing directly or through the appropriate departments, 
aim at completing and perfecting a continuous statistical 
account of the Province. 5 For this purpose the Statistical 
ranch of the Director of Land Records office should be 
expanded into a definite Statistical Department of Govern¬ 
ment which should deal primarily with agricultural statistics, 
should, as far as may be convenient, also deal with indus- 
wo^l °^ ier statistics. The duty of such a department 
wit! C n ^ ee P * n tuuch both with other departments and 
1 nsiness and agricultural interests with a view to 
a ° W ^ ar suc ^ information could be made more popular 
n ow far its accuracy could be increased. This depart- 

ment would also keep in touch with other departments and 

P- 6n * 3 Vol. I P . 197. 

* Vol. I p . 195. 4 Vol, I pp. 204.5. 

5 Bowley 11. , 



particularly with the Agricultural Department with a view 
to supplementing from them the statistical information 
received from the Land Revenue authorities. 


As the main source of information would still continue 
to be the Land Revenue Department, the Statistical De- 
partment should be under the Director of Land Records. 
Such a department would (with a slight temporary expansion) 
be in a position to undertake the decennial Census of the Pro¬ 
vince ; and would thereby save the Government of India a 
considerable expense, which would probably go far towards 
paying the extra cost of the department. In this case the 
Provincial Statistical Department would have in its possession 
all the material collected for the purpose of the Census. 1 

To facilitate investigations on the lines outlined by 
The Board of ^ r - Calvert, the Board of Economic Enquiry 
Economic was constituted in 1919. Of its two sections 
the Urban and Rural, the former became gradu¬ 
ally moribund, but the latter rapidly expanded under the 
stimulus of Calvert and Myles, the latter Professor 
of Economics of Lahore University, an economist singularly 
receptive of outside views. Thus inspired, the Rural Section 
has undertaken a number of enquiries, on such varied subjects 
as the Milk Supply of Lahore, and the Economic Value of 
Goats. Perhaps its most valuable work, however, is its de¬ 
tailed enquiries into the economic condition of specific 
villages. These enquiries are based on a questionnaire, 
which is almost exhaustive. The printed reports are most 
informative, almost too much so, in fact. Few people have 
time to read 200 pages on one village, but many people would 
like to know what new problems have been disclosed and 
what new light has been throwm on old problems by such 
investigations. A succinct summary should preface such 
reports. 2 Such defects are, however, trivial, and should not 

1 Once when, as Director of Land Records, I was asked to reconcile 
a discrepancy between the Census figures and those given in the Land 
Revenue Report, I found it impossible to find the material on which the 
Census figures were based, It had disappeared, or (to use the official jargon) 

1 ‘ was not forthcoming.” h 

2 I made this recommendation to Prof. Myles in 1928. 
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tide the fact that in the Board of Economic Enquiry lies the 
organism most pregnant with hope for the future of the 
Province. For it is tackling the problem in the right way by 
going to actual villages and finding out what are the needs of 
the actual villager in the way of education, agricultural 
improvements, public health, communications and beasts 
of burden. It gives material on which research can act, and 
from which conclusions can be drawn with some certainty. 
Its method is the antithesis of that which devises doctrinaire 
schemes in headquarters, sends them down to villages to be 
put into operation, and finally shoots down the villagers 
when they object. 

2.—Education. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not, the Pierian spring, 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, ii. 15. 

Can any system of education be called good which gives 
us too many would-be effendis , while the country cries out 
for better farmers and artisans ? 


Jerusalem Diocesan Magazine. 1 

It is sometimes forgotten that the system of English 
Education in education was not forced upon India by the 
rather than Government, but established in response to a 
vocational. demand that was real and insistent, though it 
proceeded from a limited class. The higher castes of Hindus, 
Brahmins, Kayasths, and a few others, had for generations 
done the secretarial work of administration in India, what¬ 
ever the nationality of the rulers; and the introduction and 
development of British rule inspired these classes to qualify 
themselves for a continuance of their hereditary careers under 
the new conditions. In the time of Macaulay it was some¬ 
what easily assumed that Western education, once imparted 
to the higher classes of India, would gradually, but steadily, 
1 March 1929, p. 7. 
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permeate the whole population. In the event it has been 
distributed unevenly among the higher classes themselves,, 
the agricultural community as a whole having until very 
recently been backward in taking advantage of educational 
facilities. Indeed some of the most difficult factors of the- 
present situation would have been avoided if steps had been 
taken in good time to prevent the wide divorce which has 
occurred between the educated minority and the illiterate 
majority. 


From the economic point of view' India has been 
handicapped by the w r ant of professional and technical’ 
instruction; her colleges turn out numbers of young men 
qualified for Government clerkships wdiile the real interest of 
the coimtry requires, for example, mechanics and engineers 
in excess of the existing supply. The charge that Govern¬ 
ment has produced a large intdligenzia , which cannot find 
employment, has much substance in it; it is one of the facts 
that lie at the root of recent political difficulties. But it is 
only of late years, and as part of the remarkable awakening 
of national self-consciousness, that the complaint has been 
heard that the system has failed to train Indians for practical 
work in manufactures, commerce, and the application of 
science to industrial life. The changing economic conditions 
of the country have brought this lesson home. But it must 
be remembered that many of the particular classes wdiich 
eagerly sought higher education demanded also that it should 
be of a literary character, and were averse from, if not dis¬ 
dainful of, anything that savoured of manual toil; and also 
that, w r hen the universities of India were founded, the idea 
of scientific and technological instruction had not dawned, 
upon universities in England. 1 

The failure of the Indian educational system to- 
Lack of moral train the character has often been criticised, 
training. and w ith justice. 2 An Indian of the English 
educated section seeks instruction because it is the best road. 


1 P.A.R., 397. 

2 P.A.li.'m. 
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to a career, whether in the service of the Government, or 
in a profession, or in business or in public life. The acquisi¬ 
tion of the learning, through the medium of a foreign tongue, 
v re fluires an abnormal effort; the cost of the education, 
although it is not expensive, is a matter of consideration, 
very often of sacrifice, to his family. The original value of 
the lessons taught is probably attenuated as they filter down 
through an Indian educational staff, whilst the principles 
inculcated carry no religious sanction. The lessons, however, 
in so far as they are absorbed, conflict with much that he 
has been taught to hold sacred in his home life. He is ob¬ 
liged to compromise with this life, because he has to reckon 
with his women-folk and priests ; he must be able to marry 
his daughters in later life, and he cannot afford to expose 
his family to the multiple inconveniences attendant on too 
open a breach with convention. 1 


In their desire, while imparting actual instruction, not 
to force the mind of India into an alien mould or to interfere 
with religious convictions, the Government have undoubtedly 
made education too purely a matter of the intellect, and, 
at any rate in the beginning, they failed to foresee how 
substantially the mental training, that schools and colleges 
afforded, must come in time to modify the pupils’ concept 
tions of life. Attempts towards direct moral training were 
always impeded by the desirability of avoiding the difficult 
and delicate domain of religious belief. But one of the most 
pressing needs of India is to foster more widely in the schools 
and colleges those ideas of duty and discipline, of common 
lesponsibilities and civic obligation, on which a healthy 
political life depends. Much effort is already being made in 
this direction, and there are notable and welcome signs of the 
growth among educated Indians of the conviction that the 
possession of education does not merely offer the individual 
opportunities of advancement but should confer on him also- 
the ability and the obligation to serve his country 2 . 


1 Firmness , 14-15. 
a P.A.R. 398. 
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Under the Moguls and Sikhs education had been 
Beginning of left to the various religious authorities arid 
education in had been mainly on religious lines. The 
the Punjab. p lire iy secular educational system introduced 
by the British was at first only popular with the Hindu 
literati , who saw in it a means of obtaining a permanent- 
ascendancy over their illiterate fellow countrymen. At 
first Calcutta exercised a dominating influence over the 
higher education of the Punjab, but in 1872 a Punjab Uni¬ 
versity at Lahore was incorporated empowered to confer 
degrees. But while the provision of higher education was 
(on paper at any rate) more than sufficient, the essential 
requirements of the peasant classes were ignored in a system 
-oi primary education, which was at once inadequate and 
unsuited to their needs. This was particularly the case 
with Muhammadans, to whose educational backwardness 
.attention was first directed in 1871. 1 


The Education Commission of 1882 marked a new 
The Education era the history of education in India. The 
Commission of whole educational system then prevailing was 
1882, carefully considered in all its bearings; detailed 

recommendations of a practical character were made under 
every head; and these recommendations not only formed 
the basis of a new departure in matters of public instruction, 
but supplied lines for guidance in all parts of the educa¬ 
tional movement. The chief recommendations concerned 
the recognition and encouragement of Indigenous Schools, 
so far as these could be made to serve any purpose of secular 
education; of increased efforts in favour of the extension 
of primary education; the rendering of secondary educa 
tion less stereotyped, as well as more practical, than it had 
hitherto been; the revision of the system of scholarships 
so as to make them open to all students without restriction ; 
the raising of the tuition fees graudally and cautiously ; the 
moral training and physical development of the students ; 
the encouragement of female education : an increased 
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-ifySpecting agency: and the holding of conferences for the 
discussion of questions affecting education. The recom- v 
mendations were generally adopted in the Punjab, and 
they resulted in an all but complete reorganisation of the' 
Educational Department and of the educational machinery 
of the Province. 1 

Since then the tendency to re-examine the basic 
■umi^sir" postulates underlying the whole structure of 
Michael education, which manifested itself in England 

O’Dwyer. during the War, has had its reflex in India. 

The change began with Sir Michael O’Dwyer. By the formu¬ 
lation in 1918 of a five years’ programme for the advance¬ 
ment of vernacular education in rural areas he did seriouslv 
tackle the problem of i.e ., literacy, and attempt to equate the 
alance between rich and poor, between progressive and 
backward tracts. - 

A vital factor in any educational system is the 
well-being and competence of the teachers. There had 
been little incentive for men of the right sort to enter 
"tile teaching profession. Teachers were seriously handi¬ 
capped by small remuneration and less repute, with the 
result that with honourable exceptions, the profession was 
unpopular among men of high capacity. Shortly before the 
inception of the Reforms, however, the salaries of the 
educational services were revised, with the result that during 
e political strain of 1921-22, the teachers shewed a profes¬ 
sional pride in their calling, which saved the educational 
system of the Punjab from the disasters, which overtook 
some other provinces. Careful provision was also 
made for the training of teachers, without which the subse¬ 
quent rapid expansion of education would have been impos¬ 
sible. Provision was also made for training in agriculture, 
or manual and clerical training, and for drawing, and 
greater attention was paid to the claims of science. The 
uppointnient of Medical Inspectors and the revision of the 
course in physical training also indicate that the health and 
■^ell-being of the pupils were not neglected 2 . 


1 P.A.R.,m. 
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The Reforms Scheme came into effect at the- 
Education beginning of 192], Diarehical principles in- 
foms. th0 Ke evitably resulted in some division of control.. 
While Education generally became a transferred subject 
and under the control of the Minister for Education, res¬ 
ponsible to the Legislative Council, European education was 
reserved, and controlled by the Finance Member. The 
teaching of Agriculture in Middle Schools is regulated by the 
Education .Department, but the Agricultural College, Lyall- 
pur, is controlled by the Minister for Agriculture. Over¬ 
lapping of this kind is, however, incidental to any system 
of government. Much secretarial work is saved by the fact 
that the Director of Public Instruction, in his capacity of 
Uuder-Secretary, deals directly with the Minister, except 
in such cases as are submitted to him through the Finance 
Department. By this means a considerable saving has 
been effected, winch is also calculated to bring about that 
intimate and harmonious contact between the Minister and 
the Head of the Department, which is essential to the pro¬ 
per working of the Reforms 1 .' 


With the Reforms came the Non-co-operation 
_ . movement and the attempted boycott of 

and Non-co- State-aided education. But the direct results 
operation. j n ^he p un j a b were slight. For a time to¬ 
wards the end of 1920, and in the early months of 1921, the 
situation seemed serious. A few institutions cut all connec¬ 
tion with the Government and University system. Some of 
the abler and better students left college. But the tide soon 
turned, and the number of teachers who threw up their posts 
was negligible. Colleges and schools quickly reopened with 
little diminution of their numbers. But though, discipline and 
work undoubtedly suffered, much good resulted. The loyalty 
of teachers was stimulated by a professional pride in 
their calling and a noble desire to serve the best interests of 
the boys and girls of the Province. The influence of parental 
authority was realised. Heads of schools and colleges made 
a practice of appealing to parents when disaster threatened, 
1 P. A. #.,403. 
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and tlie appeal was rarely made in vain. It was then realised 
how parents in backward districts shrank from sending 
their sons far away from home and parental influence to the 
unhealthy congestion of Lahore. The demand for c ‘ a 
national system of education ” was not purely factitious. 
Much of the education was ill-suited to the practical needs of 
the students. In economics, for example, they desired to 
study the application of general principles to the problems 
•of their own country instead of to those of distant lands. 
While therefore the constructive programme of the Non- 
co-operators came to naught, their criticism provided a useful 
.guide to weak points in the educational system. 1 


The main principles which have guided the educa- 
The four Fa tional policy of the Punjab since the Reforms 
have been those of Expansion, Economy, 
Efficiency and Equality. The mere fact that, in 1921, out 
of a population of 20f millions, only half a million pupils 
were at school or college, and that therefore under three per 
cent, of the total population was receiving instruction, has 
demanded a speedy expansion. The very urgency of that 
expansion, allied with the serious financial shortage, has 
•demanded the exercise of drastic Economy, so that every 
rupee saved should be made availatble to the much needed 
expansion. The depressing statistics showing that a very 
large proportion of the pupils have been congregated in the 
lowest class and thus rarely reach even the fringe of literacy, 
have demanded a larger measure of Efficiency. The alarm- 
lug backwardness of several areas and communities have 
demanded a nearer approach to Equality in the advance that 
us being made. The appended statement shews the degree 
of expansion attained at present:— 


1 P.A.R.,m. 
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Number of scholars ( thousands). 
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Public Institutions. 


Males . 

i •. 

Arts and Professional Colleges 

High Schools 

Middle Schools 

Primary Schools 

Special Schools . * 

Total 

Females . 

High Schools . • 

Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 

Total 

Unrecognised Institutions. 
Males 
Females 

Total 

Grand Total 


1911-12. 

1916-17. 

1921-22. 

1924-25. 

3 

5 

1 

6 i 

8 

48 

54 

76 

1,02 

46 

57 

1,33 

2,36 

1,80 

2,46 

2,70 1 

3,53 

3 

4 

5 

1 

68 

2,80 

3,66 

4,90 

7,67 

2 

3 

^ 1 

3 

5 

9 

11 

13 

29 

42 

48 

51 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 ' 

1 

37 

55 

63 

68 

47 

i 

1 

42 

50 

56 

17 

14 

24 

28 

64 

56 

74 

84 

3,81 

4,77 

6,27 

9,19 

- -j. -- 
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The figures indicate that attention is now devoted 
The task of mainly to the expansion of primary education., 
the future. But this inference requires some qualification. 
For the attainment of literacy it is essential that pupils 
should stay at school long enough to complete at least the 
primary course, and it is therefore disappointing to find 
that of pupils at the primary stage of instruction more 
than half are enrolled in the first class, and very many 
never get beyond it. It is obvious that a considerable 
proportion of these boys gain but little benefit from 
their schooling. If the real test of educational progress is 
the reduction of illiteracy, then the largely increased enrol¬ 
ment can only be regarded as contributing towards that 
progress when the number of pupils in the fourth class 
approximates more closely to that in the first. Again, 
there are other pupils who, though they remain longer and 
progress further at school, yet never attain literacy. And 
what is more disheartening, there are still others who, on. 
completion of the primary course, may be termed literate, 
but soon lapse into illiteracy after leaving school. 1 


The educational ideal is that 14 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion should be at school, and as far as boys are concerned, 
the Punjab has now completed half its task. But it would 
be idle to expect the complete enrolment even under much 
more favourable conditions. Even in places where com¬ 
pulsion has been the most successful, not more than 90 per 
cent, of the boys are at school; and in other places such as 
Lahore city a considerably smaller proportion of the boys 
are enrolled, even though compulsion lias been nominally in 
force for some years. The sparsely populated areas of the 
Province and the migratory habits of large sections of the 
community should also be borne in mind. By an additional 
enrolment of 400,000 boys it is calculated that three-quarters, 
of the task will have been completed, and this is all that 
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can be anticipated at present. If the normal rate of expansion 
has been maintained, then this goal should have been reached 
by 1930. It is also possible to make a rough estimate of the 
cost of this somewhat rapid expansion. The average cost of 
educating a boy in a primary school approximates to Rs. 9 
per annum. After adding an extra rupee per head for 
meeting the additional expenditure required for the training 
of teachers and for inspection, the total of the additional 
recurring expenditure required would amount to Rs. 8 
lakhs in each vear. 1 


One result of the Reforms and of the concurrent 
Retrenchment financial stringency has been the devotion of 
and Economy, greater attention to the important problem of 
educational finance. The Education Department has re¬ 
cognised that large additional funds are not forthcoming 
and is therefore aiming at making the existing resources of 
time, money, and building go much further, so that insistent 
demands for expansion should not be disregarded merely 
on the grounds of financial stringency. If Retrenchment 
means the abandonment of what exists and the refusal to 
expand what exists, then there can be no retrenchment in 
Education. But if Economy means the elimination of waste, 
then there is still a fertile field for economy, and it is this 
indirect form of economy which is the most effective. An 
extravagant principle is infinitely more dangerous than is 
an extravagant school or an extravagant individual. The 
latter is easy to detect and therefore to correct, but the 
former is the more insidious because it conceals itself under 
the cloak of accepted practice —“ Viresqve acquirit eundo .” 
The results attained will be seen by comparing the statement 
shewing the number of scholars with the statement of ex- 
penditure appended :— 
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Expenditure (lakhs of rupees). 1 



1911-12. 

1910-17. 

1921-22. 

1924-25 

Public Institutions. 





J Idles. 





.Arts and Professional Colleges 

8 

11 

18 

30 

High Schools 

13 

20 

36 

45 

Middle Schools 

5 

10 

26 

35 

Primary Schools 

9 

16 

27 

32 

Special Schools 

2 

i 

4; 

8 

9 

Total 

37 

61 

1,15 

1,51 

Females . 





Colleges 

.. 



1 

High Schools 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Middle Schools 

1 

2 

4 

4 

Primary Schools 

o 

4 

7 

7 

•Special Schools 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Total 

6 

9 

16 

18 

X o fcal Expenditure 

43 

70 

1,31 

1 1,69 

direction and Inspection 



9 

9 

Universities 






• • 

• • 

3 

7 

Buddings, Scholarships and Miscella¬ 





neous 

• * 

* • 

47 

50 

Total indirect expenditure 

20 

39 

59 

66 

Grand Total 

09 

1,09 

| 1,90 

2,35 
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common with other provinces of the Empire r 
the system of University education in the- 
Universities Punjab was profoundly affected by the labours- 
Act. f t n e Universities Commission, which visited 


Lahore in April 1902 and its recommendations were carried 
into effect by the Indian Universities Act of 1904. Ihe 
Senate, the governing body, was strengthened by the infu¬ 
sion of new material; and the reduction of the numbei of 
ex-officio Fellows and the exclusion of 37 other Fellows affected 
mainly those who had taken no part in University affairs 
for several years. Upon its incorporation the new Senate 
constituted provisional Oriental, Arts, Science, Medical and 
Law Facilities, pending the regular appointment of Syndics. 
The Engineering Faculty was abolished, the subject being 
treated as a branch of Science. The Faculties have the privi¬ 


lege of adding to their numbers graduates in the Faculties 
and specialists. The work of the Syndicate considerably 
increased, mainly in connection with affiliated colleges. 
Eighteen Boards of Studies, representing different subjects 
or groups of subjects, were formed to determine objections 
raised to questions set in examinations, 1 previously the duty 
of the Syndics in each Faculty, to suggest examiners to the 
Syndicate, to recommend courses of study and reading and 
to act generally as consultative bodies to the Faculties. 2 

Before the passing of the Act no system of affiliation 
existed in the Punjab University, colleges- 
Affiliation. -y| ng « r J> Q gniscd ” only. Affiliation became 

necessary under the Act and all the colleges previously 
recognised applied. Committees of inspection were appoint¬ 
ed to report on the condition of these institutions. They 
found it impossible to adopt any standard of efficiency that 
could be regarded as at all permanent without excluding the 
great majority of the institutions inspected. In the end a 
compromise was adopted. Affiliation was granted in every 
case, but the Syndicate required certain improvements to 
be effected as a condition of the continuance of affiliation. 3 

1 Such objections are always raised when anyone with political 

influence fails to pass. j m „ 

2 P.A.R., 414. - 3 P'A.R. 9 41o. 
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The revision of the regulations was a consequence 
Keorganisa- new Act and was expeditiously carried 


tion of the 
University. 


out. Two new degrees—Bachelor of Teaching 
and Master of Science—were instituted, the 
latter a further step in the gradual creation of a highly 
specialised Science side of instruction. Degrees of Bachelor of 
Laws and of Medicine and Surgery replaced the Diplomas of 
Licentiate in these two subjects. The Oriental Examina¬ 
tions in Law and Medicine had been long in abeyance and 
were removed from the regulations. Honours papers were 
instituted in the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, but special 
lectures were not required at first. Every affiliated college 
was now bound by the inter-collegiate rules affecting latest 
rates of admission to classes and transfer from one college 
to another , which had previously been adopted by the Syndi¬ 
cate as a condition of recognition. Every University student 
was now registered and his college career recorded. The 
registered number was used instead of the name in the list 
of candidates supplied to the Examiners. The re-organisa- 
tion of the University was fitly marked by the provision in 
1905 of a new University Hall with Syndicate and Com¬ 
mittee rooms consonant with the dignity of the foundation. 1 


Just prior to the inauguration of the Reforms, an 
Intermediate invaluable lead was given to the Education 
Colleges. Departments in all provinces by the recom¬ 
mendations of the Calcutta University Commission. 2 One 
of the improvements advocated was the removal from the 
University of all tuition of a strictly pre-university standard, 
and its concentration into new institutions to be known as 
Intermediate Colleges, which should provide the logical cul¬ 
mination of the system of secondary education. The rapid 
increase in the number of young students collected in Lahore 
as subjected the teaching resources of the colleges to a heavy 
stiain, and has raised the standard of living among students, 
oi many of whom the temptations of a large city are too 


1 P.A.R., 416. 

2 P.A.R., 417. 
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strong to resist. The fact that many of those seeking admis- 
sion are of immature years and are also ill-equipped for 
the work before them renders the position still more unsatis¬ 
factory. Perhaps the most effective means of counteracting 
these unfortunate tendencies are these Intermediate Colleges 
in which the boys of the future should enjoy the benefits 
of that school training and discipline which India lacks so 
sadly to-day. A college of this type is comprised of four 
classes, the two high and the two intermediate classes. The 
methods of teaching are those of the class rather than of 
the lecture, while the total number of students in each college 
is such that the boys come under effective supervision. In 
the Punjab these colleges can be instituted with a compara¬ 
tively small expenditure. They can be readily adapted to 
the purposes of vocational training, as is evidenced by the 
success of the training classes at Multan and Lyallpur. 1 

Secondary Schools are either Middle Schools or 
Secondary High Schools. A Middle School usually con- 
Schools. tains a Primary and Middle Department, the 

Primary Department consisting of the four classes of an 
ordinary Primary School, and the Middle Department of 
an extra course, extending over four classes, of which the 
first two are Lower Middle, and. the third and fourth Upper 
Middle classes. A High School usually embraces a Primary, 
Middle and High Department, the first two corresponding 
to a Middle School, and the last having a course of two years, 
and terminating with the Matriculation School Leaving 
Certificate Examination. In many cases now, however, the 
Primary Departments of High Schools are being separated 
off as District Schools. The above system of classification is 
obligatory in Government and Board Schools, and has been 
generally adopted in Aided Schools. 

The subjects of study in the Middle Department include 
English in the case of Anglo-Vernacular Schools, and also a 
Vernacular Language, Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Elementary Science, and either Persian, Arabic, or 

i P . A . R .( 1924-')), 4. 
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Sanskrit. The course of study for Vernacular Middle Schools 
terminates with the Vernacular Middle School examination, 
which is conducted by the Education Department. The course 
of instruction in High Departments embraces the subjects 
prescribed for Middle Schools, but carried to a higher stage 
and taught through the medium of English. The Matricu¬ 
lation. School Leaving Certificate Examination serves two 
purposes. It is at once a school final examination and a test 
for admission to a University course. But the School 
Leaving Certificate Examination is merely a school final 
and ends the educational career of the student. 1 


Extensive reforms have been undertaken in Secondary 
Reforms in Education, the main objective being a more 
Education equitable distribution of facilities amongst 
(a) Facilities, the different areas and communities of the 
Province. In 1919 the Central Punjab had secondary schools 
at- intervals of a. few miles, while in the areas bordering 
- the frontiers on the west and the north-east such schools 
were far apart. In the past schools arose in places where 
' enthusiasm for the spread of education was found associat¬ 
ed with the means for providing the necessary facilities, 
while the needs of the less fortunate, poor, and backward 
areas were relatively neglected. In order to remove these 
defects the expenditure of all Government institutions was 
overhauled in 1924 with the object of effecting economies. 
Proportionate economies were then effected in aided schools 
bv a revision of the grant-in-aid rules. The money thus 
rendered available was theu allotted for the expansion and 
improvement of secondary education in rural areas, an 
object which was effectively obtained by the provincializa- 
tion of schools in those areas. 2 

The question of the most desirable curriculum presents 

{b) Curricu- a P er P^ ex ^ n 8 problem. Funds and energy 

lum. are wnsted by the selection of combinations 

of subjects which are educationally unsound 
and which fail to afford to the pupils a foundation of 

P.A.P., 420. 

2 P.A.R. (1924-5), 5. 
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training for their future work and study. As an equitable 
distribution of educational facilities is essential to the 
administration of education, so also is a wise grouping of 
subjects essential to the organisation of a school. There 
is an economy in time as well as in money ; and misdirected 
effort is perhaps a more destructive extravagance than the 
wasteful expenditure of money. The University has now 
co-operated with the Education Department in its efforts 
to afford to the pupils a wise guidance in the selection of 
their subjects of study. There is an increased popular 
interest in vocational training, and the successful intro¬ 
duction of manual and agricultural training should lead to 
the institution of other centres of a vocational character. 1 

Much has been done to encourage the development of 
Adaptation of education in rural areas, and progress has been 

tion^o^rural made in P oint ° f anc ^ to SOme extent 

requirements, in point of efficiency. Ear more important, 

however, is the urgent necessity of adapting the scheme of 
rural education to rural conditions and requirements. The 
extensive application of an urban system of education to 
rural areas may be fraught with disaster. It may prove to 
be an impoverishment rather than an enrichment of the 
countryside. The Indian University and secondary school 
systems tend to suck from the countryside its best initiative 
and talent and to tempt the brighter boys to urban pursuits, 
while the rural conditions of the country discourage men of 
intellect and initiative from returning to the villages and from 
influencing the villagers in the direction of progress. The 
religious organisations of the Indian communities do not 
offer to graduates the same opportunities of work and 
influence as fall to a clergyman in England and to a minister 
in Scotland. There is not. again, the same scope for an 
Indian medical graduate in the villages as is afforded to a 
medical practitioner in the English countryside. The Indian 
landowner does not ordinarily proceed to a university. A 
rich field of service and of influence therefore lies before the 
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"Village teachers and inspectors, provided that they are in 
sympathy and contact with village conditions and require¬ 
ments. A well-devised system of rural education would, 
therefore, appear to be at the root Of rural progress and 
well-being; and even more vital is the training and the 
selection of those whose duty it will be to supervise and to 
organise the developments of that system. 1 

The most important factor in the rural school of- 

The ideal vil- the future must alwa y s be tiie man who haS * 
lage school- to do the work. The success of the movement 

master * will therefore depend on the wisdom and 

courage shown in the investment of money in suitable human 
material and in its training. As the influence of the teacher 
in the village will largely depend on his standing with the 
cultivators, it is essential that the future schoolmaster should 
be drawn from the village itself and that he should live, 
dress and speak like the people among whom he will pass 
his life. His pay must be adequate and his position in the 
community must be one of honour. The school buildings 
and the playground should stand out as a model of neatness 
and of order. In the selection of the man, in the status 
that should be his due, and in the building in which he has to 
work the controlling authority should from the very begin¬ 
ning set- its seal in no uncertain fashion on the importance it 
attaches to the . education of the generations to come. 2 
v 1 mat has been done is little enough, and is only 

Agricultural of value as an earnest of a <* esire to do more - 
education in As early as 1919 a system of Agricultural 

the Pun i ab * education . was introduced into the schools 
of the Punjab. From the first it was realized that there 
were very real difficulties in that part of the scheme which 
applied to High School. Only a .small number of High 
School farms therefore came into existence. But the teaching 
of agriculture in Vernacular Middle Schools and the practical 
work done by the pupils on the farms attached to these in¬ 
stitutions have been generally of .a high quality. In 1923 

1 A *(\ M. f 245-6. * 

2 Indian Agriculture , 68 . 
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the whole question of agricultural training was reviewed by 
Government. The chief modification determined upon was 
the substitution of a half-acre garden plot for the three-acre 
farm prescribed in 1919. It is, however, now realised that 
school farms can play an important part in the improvement 
of agricultural methods. As yet, these farms are few in 
number and in their infancy, but in one of these farms twelve 
marlas 1 of Coimbatore sugarcane have been sold to the 
cultivator for seed purposes and twenty-five different lands 
of wheat are grown on the farm for demonstration purposes, 
so that the farmers may make their selection and order their 
seed from Lyallpur or elsewhere. In all these farms, every 
facility is afforded to villagers who desire to learn how to 
handle up-to-date agricultural implements. As a result, 
Meston ploughs are being used in almost all the neighbouring 
villages. Much progress has also been made in planting 
trees and shrubs in the school compounds by the boys. 
Results have justified the Punjab policy which has been 
responsible for associating agriculture with the general 
courses of instruction in Vernacular Middle Schools in 
preference to the institution of separate schools of agri¬ 
culture. 2 ^ 


What is wanted, however, is not a little education, 
in agriculture added to the ordinary curriculum 
^rrSm U,aJ 80 mucl1 as a distinctively rural education based 
on rural needs. In addition to reading, writing 
and arithmetic the following subjects should be taken in such 
classes as are sufficiently advanced to assimilate them : — 

1. Agriculture, as expounded in pamphlets to be 
published by the Agricultural Department, 
embodying its views on — 

(i) traditional methods which they approve- 
of. and (ii) new methods they approve of.. 


1 

2 


Aboufc 1/13th of an acre, see Vol. I, Appendix XVIII. 
P.A.R. (1024-5), 7. 
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2. Rural Economics , as expounded in pamphlets to> 
be published by the Co-operative Department,, 
embodying its views on indebtedness, marketing, 
co-operation, etc. 

3. Veterinary Science , including breeding, dairying, 
etc*., as expounded in pamphlets to be published 
by the Veterinary Department. 

4. The elements of the land revenue system (with 
a special reference to village accountant’s papers), 
as expounded in pamphlets to be published by 
the Director of Land Records. 

5. Punjab History , written with special reference to 
the growth of the village community, the tribal 
system and land tenures. 1 

Such an education would be a definite asset to all those 
connected with the land, from peasant to Punjab Chief. 
Each of these five subjects might be taught in an elementary 
fashion in Middle Schools, and in a more advanced manner 
for the Entrance and F. A. standards, culminating in a 
degree in Rural Economics. Such a curriculum might well 
supersede the present one for all save distinctively urban 
schools. 

The problems of mass education are immense and 
Primary complex. The one-teacher school is waste- 

Education. ful, as the expenditure on such a school is 

out of all proportion to results. It is futile to 
expect a teacher, and one who is usually none too competent, 
to grapple single-handed with four classes, and it is thus open, 
to argument that these schools do more harm than good. 
To multiply indiscriminately this type of school is to exhaust 
the money urgently required for the expansion and improve¬ 
ment of existing schools. Moreover the apathy of the masses 
can only be counteracted by good education ; and good educa¬ 
tion is well-nigh impossible in a one-teacher school. The 
obvious corollary is that an increase in the number of pupils 
m existing schools is far more important than an increase' 
in the number of schools. It may be urged, however, that 
1 My “ Land of the Five Rivers ” is such a history. 
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this policy may act harshly on those who live in sparsely 
populated areas ; and that a boy living in such an area has 
perhaps a greater claim on the State than one who lives in a 
thickly populated area, where suitable educational facilities 
are already available. But the parents of such an area have 
a very simple and effective way out of their difficulty. They 
have merely to apply for compulsion and they will be safe 
for ever, provided that they abide by the spirit of that appli¬ 
cation. 1 

The most effective means of removing illiteracy is, m 
fact, the successful and wide-spread appli- 
•Compulsory cation of the principle of compulsion.. The 

Education. main benefit to be derived therefrom is the 

retention of boys at school for a sufficiently long period of 
time to enable them to gain a firm grasp of the rudiments of 
•education. As such, compulsion should be a guarantee that 
the money devoted to vernacular education is spent in the 
most fruitful and effective manner. It is thus not an ideal 
to be attained in the distant future, but a present and a piacti- 
cal means of improving the existing schools. The expanding 
field of its operations in the Punjab is due to the fact that in 
this Province alone the initiative for compulsion comes 
from within and is not super-imposed from above. It is the 
villagers who apply for compulsion, and not the local body 
which enforces compulsion on an unwilling people. In the 
Punjab, moreover, compulsion is applied to small areas, or 
small groups of members of Co-operative Education Societies, 
who voluntarily agree to bind themselves to send their 
children to school for the full course of the four primary 
classes. It is the paradoxically voluntary nature of its 
■compulsory education which accounts for the success of the 
principle in the Punjab. 2 

But the body calls for education no less than the mind, 
Physical cut and the raotto of the Education Department 
ture. might well be “ mens sana in corf ore sano 

The play-for-all movement, under which all pupils without 

1 P.AM. (1924-5), 8. 

2 P.A.Ii . (1924-5), 9. 
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•exception are required to play games regularly either during 
or after school hours, was started in the Anibala Division in 
1922-23 and has now spread throughout the Province. The 
best results are obtained when the play period is in the 
time-table of the ordinary day’s work. Apart from other 
reasons, the pleasure factor is essential to developing the love 
of games for their own sake and so finding a basis for build¬ 
ing up sportsmanship. The boys come to look upon the 
period as a relief and so find pleasure in it. When the period 
comes at the end of the'day, they feel.that they are being 
kept from home and food and want the period finished quick¬ 
ly. The spread of the play-for-all movement has directed an 
increased attention to the physical welfare of all the pupils 
in a school. This has justified the recent decision to attach 
less importance to the tournament system, under which time, 
money and energy were devoted to the training of a very 
limited number of athletic pupils, a system not well-adapted 
to the general physical development of the rising generation. 1 

Complementary to the play-for-all is the food-for-all 
movement which aims at supplying all pupils with 
adequate nourishment. But perhaps the most inspiring in¬ 
novation of recent times has been the rapid and the successful 
expansion of the Boy Scout movement. This movement 
has already achieved considerable success in many direc¬ 
tions. It has given to the boys a means of healthy and 
happy recreation ; it lias placed before them an ideal of 
social service; and, by its refusal to recognise racial or 
religious limitations, it is sowing the seed of a happier and 
a' more united, Punjab. 2 

Conservative prejudices have always actuated against 
Female Edu- female education. Till recently even in Europe 
catipn. the advocates of the higher education of 

women were regarded as unpractical and subversive theo¬ 
rists 3 ; and in India social customs have greatly multiplied 
the difficulties in the way of female education. Upon this 
question opinion is slowly, but surely, changing, and educat- 

1 P.A.R (1923-4), 177. ” * . 

/ P.A R. (1924-5), 13. . 

3 c/. Tennyson’s “ Frincess.” 
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ed young men of the middle classes are beginning to look 
for literate wives. 1 

The deep-rooted reluctance of a large proportion of the 
parents to send their girls to school still persists, while the 
aversion from sending little girls to school with their young 
brothers is also most marked. It is strange, though 
hopeful, that in distant Mianwali, Muhammadan though it is, 
there is a distinct tendency towards co-education in the pri¬ 
mary classes. The necessity of providing separate primary 
schools for boys and girls, especially in sparsely populated 
areas, tells adversely against the expansion of this branch of 
education. Equally baffling is the problem of recruiting 
satisfactory teachers for the primary schools for girls in rural 
areas. The normal schools and classes are well-attended, 
but few of the students are prepared to face the tedium and 
difficulty of life in a backward village. 2 Yet the very 
slowness of its growth has saved female education from the 
stereotyped unimaginativeness which has made many doubt 
whether a B.A. is any better than a “ plucked ” 3 B.A, and 
whether a “ plucked” B.A. is superior, in anything but 
vanity, to an ordinary human being. 

Improvements in male education are greatly handicap¬ 
ped by the vested interests which have been allowed to 
grow up round a bad tradition. Female education has a free 
field, and there are signs that it may seriously train girls 
to be good wives and mothers, and not just to be men 
dressed up in women’s clothes. 

The importance of religious training in the life of a girl 
has been rightly emphasised, especially in the primary stage. 
Local bodies have, therefore, been encouraged in the creation 
of denominational institutions. Considerable attention 
has also been paid to making the courses more suited to the 
needs of the girls and to their environment. The improve¬ 
ment in handwork is an illustration of this change. Several 
kinds of work are done by the pupils, and are on sale in th e 

1 P.A.R., 399. 

2 P.A.R. (1924-5), 10. 

3 or •< failed.” 
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ijab. The Rawalpindi phulkaris embroidered in lovely 
colour schemes so that hardly a thread of the original fabric 
is discernible; the Jullundur Pathan patterns outlined in 
black and filled in with colours; the Multan white embroidery 
on muslin all testify to a training of the artistic faculties. 
In Muzaffargarh dainty baskets arc made of palm leaves, in 
elaborate designs and quaint shapes. Indian embroideries 
m gold and silver are so beautiful that the revival of in¬ 
terest in indigenous work is most welcome. 1 


Special difficulties have also attended the provision 

Education of of educatio11 for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
Europeans In 1881 no less than 440 children of school- 
Indiatsfa 0 ' g' oill g a g e were then found to be receiving no 
education whatsoever. The absence of an 
■enactment making attendance at school compulsory, the 
apathy of parents, and the migratory character of the Euro¬ 
pean and Eurasian community were great obstacles to ad¬ 
vancement. The schools, especially in the plains, laboured 
under many disadvantages, the lack of trained teachers 
being especially felt. 3 

These difficulties have been faced by the Anglican 
Church with much energy and with a fair measure of success. 
In 1921, the Diocesan Board of Education adopted the policy 
■of transferring all but primary schools to the hills. In pur¬ 
suance of this policy, the boys were sent from Lahore to the 
Lawrence School at Ghora Gali and the girls to the S. Denys 
School at Murree. The North-Western Railway has also 
proceeded on similar lines. Hitherto, there had been a 
certain number of small schools in remote places, generally 
maintained or assisted by the Railway authorities : and 
these could neither be staffed nor maintained in such a way 
■as to provide satisfactory discipline and teaching. Many of 
these schools have been closed ; and the Railway has provided 

1 P.A.R., 448. 

2 i.e., the domiciled community of those of mixed European and 
Indian parentage. 

3 P.A.R., 449. 
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a liberal system of scholarships by which, its employees- 
can send their children to schools in the hills.- The free and 
healthy life in the hills, 1 association with a large and well 
conducted school, and the benefit of better and more varied 
teaching should do much for the sons and daughters of the 
community. 2 

Ultimately, the soundness 


Improvement 
of the Teach¬ 
ing Staff. 


of an educational system 
is based on the teacher; and accordingly the 
Education Department has, during the last 
two or three years, laid special emphasis on 
the improvement of the teaching staffs in Primary 
Schools and on the encouragement of the new type of 
six class Lower Middle School. Not only is the vernacular 
teacher now more largely recruited from the agriculturist 
class, which is more closely in touch with rural conditions 
and best understands the needs of village people, but 
the course of training has been brought into nearer 
relationship with the conditions under which the village 
teacher is required to work. There is no doubt that the vil¬ 
lager has just cause of complaint against the struggling one- 
teacher school with its neglected infant class and its indiffe¬ 
rently-taught other classes, and there is also little doubt 
that the stagnation in the first class and the failure of so 
large a proportion of pupils to proceed beyond it were 
directly traceable to the impossible task imposed on a teacher 
working single handed in a school of four classes, in the first 
of which the pupils were at different stages of instruction. 3 

The mainspring of improvement in primary education 
lies in the teacher of the village school; and it should be 
remembered that he is drawn from the Vernacular Middle 
School. Improved courses and text-books will be of little 
avail unless the teachers have imbibed the spirit of the new 
teaching. The rapid expansion in the number of pupils has 
demanded a large number of additional teachers ; while, 
financial stringency has necessitated stern economy. The 

1 Where the children stay all through the hot weather, having only 
one holiday (of three months) in tho winter. 

2 ' P. A-. Jt„ 460/ 

s P. A. It. (1923-4), 175. ' 
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vitality of the vernacular system of education depends on a 
wise selection of teachers possessing sympathy and under¬ 
standing of the village people. The most urgent need of the 
village is therefore a head-master, who will transform tho 
village school into a village institution, will be respected 
and loved by the village people, and will be “ passing rich 
on £40 a year' (or Rs. 50 a month). The immediate pro¬ 
duction of a thousand such men by a magician's wand would 
do more good than anything else to the Punjab in general 
and to Punjab education in particular. 1 


The value of these reforms has been greatly 
Methods of enhanced by improved methods of inspection. 
Inspection. Inspection is now not so much a campaign of 
criticism as an opportunity for guidance and direction, and 
for consultation between the teacher and Inspector. Under 
the present system the Divisional Inspector and his colleagues 
naeet for conference at the commencement of the touring 
season when a plan of work is drawn up. Some idea of the 
methods adopted may be obtained from the interesting report 
of an Indian Inspector.— <c A primary school by the roadside 
is easy fruit. As you drive past you may see mas ter ji 2 
asleep on a cliarpoy under a tree while the boys do what 
they will. Or you may pop in and count the boys present 
while an assistant considers the registered attendance and 
the alleged enrolment. A glance at the tdkhtis 3 helps in 
estimating the master’s work. The cleanliness of master 
and boys is a further guide. Just now and then you get a 
leal coup. Par from the railway is a large high school, it 
was very good two years ago; last winter’s inspection made 
us suspect that it was beginning to live on its own reputa¬ 
tion. As a result of strategy applied, I had reason to suppose 
that the school felt secure and would be settling down to its 
annual aestivation. One Saturday morning a colleague 
and I glided slowdy towards the school under cover of an 
* P-A.R. (1924-5), 12. 

Ji is an almost untranslatable honorific suffix. Masterji may 
perhaps best be rendered as Mr. Master. 

The boards on which boys write in vernacular. The worda 
written can be rubbed off and so a takhti fulfils the functions of a slate. 
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avenue of trees. A number' of boys and several masters 
were lolling about under trees. Out camethe bead-master, 
ill at ease and far from being the well-groomed and well- 
dressed dignitary that he was_ at our winter visit. It was 
obvious that little workhad been done since the school opened 
two months before. The laboratory was being used for 
master’s quarters; however, as plague was about, this was 
in accordance with orders. But the laboratory was filthy, 
the science lecture room filthy, and all apparatus filthy. 
The drawing room was filthy and the great wall blackboards 
had not been cleaned for weeks, perhaps not since the school 
closed in March.” 1 


The problem of village education is also being 
Adult Eduea- approached from another side, by the provision 
tion ’ of schools for adults. The enthusiasm for 

self-help generated by the Co-operative Department is mainly 
responsible for this movement, which should prove a death¬ 
blow to the suspicion among the cultivating classes that 
literacy is incompatible with the vocation of agriculture. 
By the end of March 1925 nearly 62,000 adults had been 
enrolled in nearly 2,400 of these schools. The value of the 
instruction there given will be greatly enhanced by the 
measures which are being taken to provide libraries in Middle 
Schools. These libraries should be an admirable means of 
transforming the village schools into village institutions 
which will infuse new life into the areas which they serve. 2 J 

It is only by the provision of a vernacular litera- 
Need for, a ture that a vernacular education can be ren- 
-naeular dered. of any value. English is the key to 
a vast literature on every kind of subject, and 
though few of the English-educated avail themselves of their 
privileges, their advanced studies being mainly confined to 
the . dreary mustiness of law-books ; yet the key is there for 
those who will take it. But for many years the number who 
* can master English sufficiently to really benefit from English 

- literature must be limited; while vast numbers of villagers 

1 P.A.R. (1923-4), 176. ' V" 

2 P.A.R. (1924-5), 11 . 
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■could (and would) learn to read the vernacular if they saw 
an 5' good in it. One of the first duties of the Education 
Department should he the gradual publication of a standard 
village library. This should consist of(l) translations of 
English and other classics from the Bible and the Arabian 
Nights to Robinson Crusoe and Treasure Island, (2)transla¬ 
tions of popular books of an educational type, such as those 
of the Home University Library, (3) translations of books 
specifically dealing with India such as Morland’s “Akbar to 
Aurangzeb ”, and Calvert’s “ Wealth and Welfare, of the 
Punjab.” The publication of fifteen such books (five of 
each class) annually, would gradually build up a library 
which would broaden the villager’s mind and stimulate his 
imagination. 

The only difficulty lies in the selection of the vernacular. 
The Punjab has already suffered from too many vernaculars. 
Punjabi, the language of the Central Punjab, though pos¬ 
sessing a Chaucerian humour which must endear it to all 
those who have learnt to appreciate the richness of its flavour, 
is yet limited to the Central Punjab. Moreover, Hindustani 
(or Urdu) the lirgua franca of Northern India 1 and more akin 
than Punjabi to the natural vernacular of the Eastern Punjab, 
has from the first been the officially recognised vernacular 
medium of the courts, the schools and the administration. 
More and more, therefore. Punjabi is becoming a patois, 
spoken by people amongst their friends and in their homes, 
but less and less used on formal occasions. Unfortunately 
Hindustani is written in two scripts, Arabic and Hindi, and 
though the Arabic has been officially adopted in the Punjab, 
*t is disliked by the Hindus, who in the neighbouring United 
Provinces have secured the use of Hindi. The Arabic script 
is moreover difficult to learn and difficult to print, and is 
especially unsuited to the transcriptions of the English 
terms which are becoming increasingly used in the vernacular. 
All these difficulties would be solved by the adoption of 
Homan Urdu—Urdu in the Roman script as the official 
language. Roman Urdu is becoming increasingly popular 

with the sepoys of the Indian army, who also find it a useful 
(1) See L.F.R. 228. 
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stepping stone towards the acquisition of English. It has- 
also the incidental advantage that it can be easily typed and 
telegraphed, and understood by the ordinary English official, 
who can now seldom read vernacular correspondence with 
any facility. The onlyhope of restoring the vernacular to 
its proper position in the educational system of the country 
lies in the adoption of Roman Urdu. 

At an annual cost of about Rs. 19,000 the Lahore 
The Lahore Museum plays a valuable part in the dissemina- 
Museum. tion of culture. This Museum contains three 

collections of antiquities that are second to none in India :— 
(1) A valuable collection of representative old Indian coins 
which have been current in the Punjab, (2) the Gandhara 1 
Graeco-Buddhist sculptures, which are invaluable as shewing 
the influence of Greek ideals on Buddhist art, and (3) an 
excellent collection of Indian paintings from the Moghul 
period down to the present day. 2 The coins are however 
most unworthily housed in safes in a cupboard and the proper 
study of this unique collection is thus rendered impossible. 
Moreover, the Buddhist sculptures are so crowded together 
and mixed with sculptures of other periods and religions that 
no intelligent appreciation is possible, and the educational 
and artistic value of these fine exhibits is minimised. The 
Painting Collection, which is constantly growing in impor¬ 
tance and magnitude, is crowded out in an ill-lit. gallery 
unsuited to the proper exhibition of such small and delicate 
works of art. It is sad to record that this Museum, which 
gives pleasure and education to half a million of people yearly, 
has still to await the beneficiary grant of funds so urgently 
required for the proper display and preservation of the 
collections. The fine gallery built in 1915-16 is still unfur¬ 
nished and unavailable for the exhibits over-crowding every 
other gallery. The. traditions of this Museum, are such as 
should call upon the pride and support of the whole people 
of the Punjab, and the crowds that besiege its turnstile on 
public holidays show how greatly' the people from far afield 

1 The ancient name of the country round Peshawar ; it is connected 
itb. the modern name Kandahar. 

2 P.A.JR. ‘(1924*5) 14. 
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love the wonders and beauties they can only see in Kipling’s 
Ajatb Ghar. 1 r & 

3. The State and Agriculture. 

And he gave it for his opinion, that whoever could make 

two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot 
ot ground where only one grew before, would deserve better 
o mankind, and do more essential service to his country 
than the whole race of politicians put together. 

Swift. Gulliver’s Travels , II., vii. 

The greatest service that a State can render to 
The Agrlcul- agiiculture is to let it alone, and compel other 

' atL va S ge P , e0p,P t0 let ifc a ! 0ne ‘ Few States have done 
‘ this ; the peasant is too tempting a prey. The 

British saved the Punjab peasant from the more obvious 
disturbances of the preceding rule, war and rapine, recognised 
extortion and unrecognised loot; but they introduced other 
devils almost worse than the first, the lawyer, the money- 
ender and the politician. The history of co-operation has 
been the story of the attempt to attain security from these 
new parasites. Never, as in Denmark, and to a less extent 
in Germany, has the prosperity of the cultivator been the 
chief aim and object of the State, and the arrival of what 
they termed a Jat 2 Viceroy 3 , appeared to the people of the 
Punjab an event no less surprising than gratifying. 

The separation of the Department of Agriculture from that 
of Land Records in 1906 definitely oriented official endeavour 
m the direction of chemical and botanical specialism divorc¬ 
es it from the wider field of rural economics generally, 
specialism of this nature limited the usefulness of the Agri¬ 
cultural College, which was opened at Lyallpur in 1909. 

1 Wonder house. See KiplW’s Kim 
P. A. R. (1924-5) 14. 

A Th ® f ! . lts the c , hief agricultural tribe in the Punjab, and hence 
10 term Jat is often used generically for an agriculturist J 

cult,,™ Il , wi, V Vi if r0y ; 1926 - 31 had Secretary of State for Agri- 
WoA A-ti K 'n a ai ; rbes ®. llo Pf s proved illusive, when Lord Irwin joined 
agrieulturi^! Gand " and thl ' Ct>n 8 re88 Pa’ ty, the bitter enemies of the 
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So divorced was it from practical agriculture that the quicker- 
witted urban literate castes, scenting its value as qualifying 
them for jobs,.swarmed into it, till in 1916 Sir M. O’Dwyer 
issued orders reserving two-thirds of the vacancies to men 
G f the soil, with the aim of selecting the personnel of the 
Agricultural Department mainly from this class, a wise 
step, though one not calculated to increase his popularity 
with the political intelligentsia. But the College could not 
for long live by taking in its own washing. Appointments 
in the Agricultural Department multiplied, but qualified 
graduates multiplied far faster, nor did the insistence on an 
agricultural education by other departments, and in parti¬ 
cular by the Co-operative Department, afford more than a 
temporary palliative. The College -training did little to 
induce agricultural tastes in those who had not already got 
them. Leading land-owners did however slowly realise that, 
with all its defects, some useful knowledge was acquired at 
the Agricultural College, and that the son who returned 
thence as a B.Sc. (Agri.) had more common sense, and was 
more of a man and less of a conceited prig than his brother 
B.A. from Lahore. The College itself too grows slowly 
more practical in its methods, and may hope ultimately to 
rival, if not to supersede, the snobbish Chiefs’ College, as 
the best training ground for landowners in the Province. 


Great importance has been attached by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department to its Demonstration 
Dcmonstra- Farms, which aim at demonstrating to the 
ordinary peasant the superiority of the methods 
employed by,the Agricultural Department, A et such farms 
mustnot only demonstrate, they must also convince; and this 
they singularly fail to do. Nay rather to the peasant they 
appear as wasteful luxuries, growing wheat on rich soil that 
is better'suited to potatoes, and getting far more than their 
fair share of canal water. Nor is the ordinary yokel parti- 


.cularly impressed by the arrogant attitude of the Deputy 
Directors” in charge, who, clad in trousers that would be 
immaculate, in Bond Street, daintily pick their'way through 
thp mud of ah.irrigated field. To.convince anybody of its 
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a demonstration farm must not only show that its 
outturn is larger than that of other farms on similar land, 
but also that there is a profit made after deduction of interest 
on capital spent and proportionate expenditure on staff. Fail¬ 
ing this such a farm merely “ demonstrates ” that the methods 
it pursues are more expensive than indigenous methods. 

A more excellent way, which is slowly winning favour,, 
is by the method of differences. Given a particular agricul¬ 
turist with a definite piece of land, with a definite family 
and a definite number of servants working (a) with the ordi¬ 
nary indigenous methods and (6) with the methods recom¬ 
mended by the Agricultural Department, it is necessary to 
show that he will under method (b) produce a better result, 
d his can be best done by taking such an agriculturist, giving 
hint a free training at one of the model farms, and sending 
him back to demonstrate on his own farm. If he were 
successful, large numbers would soon apply for such free 
training, and the methods recommended by the Agricultural 
Department would be widely spread throughout the country. 
This method has been successfully tried in America by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. ] Supplemented by the 
demonstration of implements and of other exhibits at fairs 
and on Demonstration trains, by cinema pictures of improved 
methods, by the loan of improved implements to selected 
cultivators, by the distribution of printed departmental 
leaflets, and the sale of seeds from agencies controlled by the 
department, it would do much more to spread improved 
methods than do the costly Demonstration Farms. 

But the value of the Agricultural Department is 
v j to be measured not so much by what it has 

search. 0 * ' 1 d°ne as by what it may do. A few new im¬ 
plements. a few new types 'of cotton or wheat, 
a few improvements in method, constitute the main message 
it has for the public so far. It is wisely loth to condemn old 
practices, the result of ages of experience, till research has 
again and again tested the superiority of new methods. 

But the results of research are slow in appearing. The East 
1 Keatinge , .4.P. 28-9. 
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is little prone to look ahead, nor are British officials too 
anxious to risk their reputations on results which may not 
prove fruitful till long after they have retired. Moreover 
research is expensive, and the expenditure of large sums of 
money on what .appears futile endeavour is apt to he cavilled 
at by the farmers themselves. And research in the Punjab 
is handicapped by a cheese-paring finance. To be of any 
value, it must be continued for several years in succession, 
and unless those conducting it are secured against their 
allotment being suddently withdrawn, they will not know 
on what scale their finances will enable them to undertake 
it. The scanty doles which are now grudgingly sanctioned 
from year to year should be superseded by a definite annual 
allotment guaranteed for a term of years. This alone will 
enable those engaged in research to go forward with confi¬ 
dence and enthusiasm.' 

Its possibilities under such conditions may be gauged 
from American example. America has become the wonder¬ 
land that it is, because .Government, commercial companies, 
and hosts of private individuals are ever ready to investigate 
anything that will bring materia] benefit to the community or 
to the nation as a whole. It is especially so in anything per¬ 
taining to agriculture or food production. There is some 
department in Washington for almost everything—one that 
will scientifically study and develop anything in the way of 
food-grain, fodder^plants, fruits, nuts, animals, fowls, in fact 
anything that can increase the food-supply. The humblest 
farmer citizen can write for information to some Government 
department and get courteous and prompt help in dealing 
with his difficulties of production. Every animal disease, 
every plant pest, every troublesome insect of house or land 
has been studied, and advice is available in the form of a 
Government bulletin in simple untechnical language. Li¬ 
terally millions of dollars are annually poured out to solve 
the problems of the people. These departments at Washing¬ 
ton are manned by energetic, enthusiastic specialists, who are 
in the business for the good that they can do. rather than for 
any personal gain. These department appointments are 
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for the most part kept out of politics, for they seek the man 
who knows and does things.” 

The Punjab can hardly hope to vie with America. 

food^Sueh ^ YPt a ^ e 8 iimin " ,uls been made. An interesting 
animaf nauT branch of such work is being conducted by the 
tion. Agricultural Chemist who is enquiring into the 

question of food values in animal nutrition. This important 
held of research is completely unexplored in the Punjab. 
The centra] idea is to discover by chemical analysis and 
actual feeding tests on animals the nutritive values of the 
different local crops and their produce, so as to know what 
combinations of kinds and qualities of available foods will 
give the most economic maintenance and working diets at 
the different market prices at which they may be available. 
In other words, the aim is to give farmers information which 
vill enable them to grow the most paying foods and to make 
the best use of them when they are grown. Crops grown 
under different conditions of climate, soil, and agricultural 
practice will obviously vary in their nutritive value. In 
Europe animals at rest or at work consume a good deal of 
f ood in order to keep the body temperature up to the normal. 
But in the Punjab the body temperature frequently has 
to be kept down to normal by perspiration; and for this 
purpose clearly a different diet is required. It is therefore 
evident that results obtained in Europe are of limited value 
and that tests must be made under Punjab conditions if 
accuracy is to be arrived at and waste is to be avoided. 1 

It is only with the help of scientific research that the 
Necessity for • Pan i ab farmer can make effective use on the 
agricultural advantages of soil and climate which nature 
os^oit'thc affords him. From-the large crops which can 
climatic be obtained without the addition of manures 
SKfr 5 ancl with surprisingly little tillage it is obvious 
that the Punjab soil recovers its fertility by 
natural means much more rapidly than soils do in less favour¬ 
ed countries such as England. Important factors m this 

seem to be that the soil temperatures in the Puniab are 
1 P,A.S. (1928*4), 194. 





nearer those best suited to the work of soil organisms. More¬ 
over, a dry climate allows less washing of nitrates and other- 
chemical constituents beyond the reach of the roots of crops. 
These and other favourable factors can be traced back ulti¬ 
mately to the greater heat of the sun; the net result obviously 
is that farmers in the Punjab are in a favoured position for 
competing in the world’s markets with their crop products. 
All that is necessary is that science be brought to bear on 
these natural facilities so that they may be understood and 
controlled as far as possible to the advantage of the farming 
community. This of course means work, properly qualified 
staff and other facilities to do it with. The most important 
problem which is receiving attention in this connection is 
that of nitrogen fixation. Nitrogen is one of the essential 
constituents of plants, but it is unfortunately one the supply 
of which in the soil is most easily exhausted. There is plenty 
of it in the air, but the difficulty is to fix it from the air in the 
soil. One of the means of doing this is bacteria, and it is 
well-known that leguminous crops, such as gram and peas, 
are extremely valuable for this purpose. The question is of 
intense interest to farmers, as nitrogen is by far the most 
expensive manurial ingredient which they have to buy. 1 

With seed the problem is simpler, and it is here 
that the greatest success has been achieved. 
Hitherto the whole cultivation of India has 
been based upon seed stored promiscuously by the farmer or 
supplied by the money-lender, whose only anxiety is to get 
the highest possible price for the cheapest possible article. 
Pure seed, both of wheat and of cotton, can now be obtained 
throughout the colonies from approved agents of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. Moreover, thousands of cultivators, 
who twenty years ago never gave a thought to the quality of 
their seed, now either grow selected seed themselves or 
purchase it from others. Simple as is the change effected, 
and almost useless for window-dressing purposes, it is pro¬ 
bably more fraught with present and potential good to the 
Province than more sensational improvements. For it 
P.A.R. (1023-4), 195 
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demands no radical reformation in traditional husbandry, 
while its importance is easily grasped by the most uneducated \ 
More brilliant in .its immediate results, though 
possibly less certain of ultimate success, is the 
4 l- Cotton. (Jjggovery of better varieties of wheat and cotton 
'than those ordinarily used. The latter h ave the great 
advantage of being entirely acclimatized, blit the wheats 
suffer from the poorness of their yield,—the Punjab produces- 
only 14 bushels an acre against 31J in England, 2 and the 
cotton from the shortness of its staple. Wheats have now 
been discovered that produce from one to four bushels an 
acre more than country wheat, and in 1921 one of these 
varieties, Punjab 11, was sown on 750,000 acres of colony 
land. 3 The results with cotton are even more striking. A 
variety of American origin, technically called 4 F and po¬ 
pularly known as 4 Amreekan has been discovered by Mr. 
Milne 4 with a staple that is only just short of ‘American 
Middling Fair/ the standard cotton of the world. The 
importance of this lies in the fact that it can be used in 
Lancashire, where there is very little demand for the ordinary 
cotton with its shorter 5 staple. A single plant in 1908, 
twelve years later it was sown on over 700,000 acres, or upon 
nearly half the total area under cotton in the colonies. This 
swiftly acquired popularity was mainly due to its higher 
price, and it is estimated that in 1918 alone it put nearly 
£1 million extra gross profit into the farmer’s pocket. In 
this way it has no doubt helped to reduce the volume of debt 
in the colonies, as, too, it is said to have raised the price of 
land. 

But there is a fly in the ointment, and this particular fly 
has a way of getting into all ointment of Western make or 
extraction. The question is‘ ‘Can 4 F be permanently accli¬ 
matized ? ” In 1919 fanners began to complain of a mys¬ 
terious disease in their cotton. In September and October 

1 Darling, 180. 

2 Roberts 5. 

3 Report of the Department of Agriculture , 1921-LL, p. Jo- 

4 Director of Agriculture. 

5 The staple of 4 F is seven-eighths, and ol country cotton nvc 
eighths of an inch. 
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plants dropped many of their flowers, bolls did not open 
properly, much of the lint was rubbish, and seeds developed 
Jess than they should. The result was a crop short by at 
least 70,000 bales of what was expected. Indian cotton, too, 
fared badly, but less so than American. The following year 
there was not much to choose between the two, but in 1921 
the September rains failed, and 4 F, being a thirsty plant, 
suffered severely. In 1922, however, it did as well as ever: 
out-turn and fibre were alike excellent, and it fetched so good 
a price that it is said (by the Central Cotton Committee) to 
have produced Es. 70 an acre more than its rival. Its re¬ 
putation, therefore, is to a large extent retrieved, but the 
three years during which it was under a cloud leave a doubt 
as to its future, which it may take some time to settle. It is 
certainly less hardy and less drought-resistant than Indian 
cotton, and latterly there is reason to suspect some deter¬ 
ioration of fibre. 1 On the other hand given fair average land, 
good cultivation, and sufficient water during the critical 
months of September, October and early November, it is as 
superior in yield as it is in value. Meanwhile, another variety 
(285 F) has been discovered, which promises to oust both 
its rivals. 1 


4.—Public Health. 

The professional training and organisation of English 
doctors conduce rather to their dignity, comfort and orderly 
behaviour than to any great skill in diagnosis. 

H. G. Wells. Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island. 3. 

While we spend large sums in trying to cure diseases, we 
are sadly behind band in taking steps to prevent them. 

Lord Eiddell. 

One of the most important functions of Government 
is the maintenance of the public health, 
The Medical the foundation of all public and private 
wealth and happiness. Its duties in this 
connection may be divided into (1) the fighting 
1 Darling 180-1. 
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of specific diseases by methods of prevention and cure > and 
(2) the raising of the public health generally by methods' of 
sanitation. 1 

Till quite recently prevention was not only not thought 
better than cure, it was not even'thought of at all. The 
Medical effort of the Province was mainly limited to the 
^provision of countless hospitals varying in size from that of 
a small house to a large barrack, and staffing them with 
men, whose pay and position bore no relation whatever to 
their work or endeavour. In one'district, for example: a 
huge headquarters hospital, well supplied with every 
modern convenience, remained constantly empty, while' a 
few miles away a one-roomed shanty was always full, even 
the garden being crowded with patients who could not find 
accommodation inside. In the latter case the surgeon in 
charge was capable and popular, while in the former he was 
reputed very unkind to such patients, as would not pay him 
liberally. In another crowded hospital which I visited I 
had hardly congratulated the surgeon 'on his successful 
efforts, when I noticed a woman in the men’s ward. . I ex¬ 
pressed my surprise at a promiscuity which wcmld have been 
startling even in the West. The tihsiHar whispered an 
explanation, “Before you came, this doctor. 2 collected all 
and sundry from the highways and hedges, giving them 'an 
anna each. His object was to impress. you with his popu¬ 
larity, so that you might recommend, him for a title. But 
your arrival was too sudden far him- to sort' opt'. the sexes.’" 

Everywhere the surgeon- was at odds. with the local 
Police Officer, refusing as he often did to give evidence in 
accordance with the case for the prosecution, 3 the Police 
alleging that he had been bribed by the accused, while he . 
asserted his honest refusal to support a false case. "'Over 
each district was a Civil Surgeon, who in addition to being 

1 P.A.R. 180. 

2 The term doctor, when used by a,n Indian, is generally intended 
to give offence. The polite term for a medical man is a Surgeon, Doctor 
souuds very like the Hindustani word da(/h<lar y (= spotty) and is thus- 
pronounced by those who wish to be specially offensive. 

3 e.g. 9 if the prosecution alleged that a wound was caused In an 
axe, ho would state that it was caused by a blunt weapon and so on. 
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responsible for the local jail, was in general charge of all 
medical work in the district, and in particular of all hospitals- 
and their surgeons, a duty which was generally efficiently 
discharged when the Civil Surgeon was an European of the 
Indian Medical Service, but with greater laxity by the 
Indians, whose number rapidly increased with the post- 
Reform Indianisation. Over the whole Province was an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, whose Department 
was after the Reforms “ transferred 5 ’ and under a Minis¬ 
ter. 


At Kasauli, a hill station in the Simla hills, a 
Pa. teur and private association known as the Pasteur 
Central Re- Institute of India was established in 1901 
S t a Ka?aUi titUte * or treatment of persons bitten by 

rabid animals. It now treats patients from 
all parts of India. It is chiefly financed by a Government 
grant-in-aid and by contributions from Local Govern¬ 
ments, municipalities and district boards. But it depends 
largely on receipts from private individuals also. The in¬ 
stitute performs the functions of a provincial laboratory for 
the Punjab in consideration of special financial assistance 
from Government. 1 Anti-rabic treatment is also carried 
out at the Mayo Hospital in Lahore. S 

In 1906 a Central Research Institute was founded, also 
at Kasauli. It provides means for the scientific study of the 
etiology and nature of disease in India, besides the prepara¬ 
tion of curative sera for the diseases of man, and the train¬ 
ing of scientific workers. The institution is a separate 
establishment to the Pasteur Institute snd is directly under 
the Government of India. 2 

All this was very nice and proper. People got ill 

and they were sent to hospitals to be cured. 

The Public They did not like the hospitals and generally 

Health Depart- / \ & / 

menfc. avoided them, it is true; but that was their 

own fault. A few discordant notes were 

heard. Departmental susceptibilities were slightly ruffled 

by heretics who pointed out that in 1875 England had; 

J P.A.R. , 197. 3 P..4.R., 198. 
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declared for the doctrine that “ prevention is better than 
•cure/' and that the English Public Health Act of 1875 had 
resulted in a greatly decreased mortality. They failed 
however to impugn the orthodox doctrine that cure is 
better than 44 prevention/’ that the treatment of the wounded 
is preferable to according the infantry column protection 
against machine-gun fire or destroying the Machine-guns 1 , 
a doctrine which prevailed generally in India,' though its 
pristine purity was least tainted with heresy in the Punjab. 
Consequently the handling of all diseases from every aspect, 
small pox excluded, was entrusted to that branch of medicine 
euphemistically designated as “ curative.” If a disease 
became inconveniently prominent a special v ‘ Depart¬ 
ment ” was created for it and the department put under the 
head of the Curative Branch of Medicine. In this way 
“departments 99 had been created for plague and malaria 2 , 1 
and the creation of “ departments ” for influenza and 
tuberculosis was being considered. 

The energy of Colonel Forster 3 did much to popularise 
the view that had obtained in England since 1875. Un¬ 
fortunately orthodoxy was strong, strongly entrenched 
in vested interests, with a large staff focussing on the 
Civil Surgeons of each district, many of whom did a 
little ' preventive work spasmodically on their own 
initiative. But they would not take orders from a new 
authority. Consequently the only solution seemed to 
be the ‘ creation of a new Public Health Department—a 
•department committed by the very nature of its being to 
war on the orthodox Medical Department. Now r , whatever 
might be the advantages of departmentally differentiating 
between prevention and cure in wealthy, highly populated 
countries such as England, the result could only be unfortu¬ 
nate in a poor backward land like the Punjab, which was 
already devoting an abnormally large expenditure to “ cura¬ 
tive ” medicine. Moreover the Civil Surgeons were generally 
1 A.'G.mS, 230. 2 230. 

3 who joined the Pdblie Health Department as Deputy in 1904, 
and became its head in 1918.. ' ' 
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recognised by the Deputy Commissioners, by other depart¬ 
ments and by the people, as the supreme medical authorities 
in each district ; and it was with considerable disgust that 
they viewed the intrusion of the Health Officers 1 of the 
new department, who paid little regard to Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners and none at all to Civil Surgeons, owing allegiance 
only to the Director of Public Health at Lahore. 

Yet there is much for the Public Health Depart-- 

Prevention ill ment to ^o. we cannot control the 

theory and weather, it is obvious, if the liability of 

practice. the Province to violent epidemics is to be 

lessened, that strenuous endeavours must be made to secure 
control of the conditions through which rainfall operates. 
Adequate funds will enable the Drainage Board to secure 
mastery over malaria, and the institution of a public health 
agency in each district will go far to rob plague of its terror. 
Valuable research work is being carried out in the Epide¬ 
miological Bureau, and practical measures such as the 
inception of drainage schemes, are now preceded by malaria 
surveys of the tract to be drained. Some improvement 
has also been effected both in towns and rural areas bv the 
filling up of depressions. 

The great difficulty in village sanitation is due to 
the villagers’ habit of keeping their manure-heaps in 
close proximity to their dwellings. Even where the 
villagers as a whol(‘ are willing to agree to the restrictions 
recommended by their difficulty is often, 

experienced in dealing with defaulters. The success with 
which these difficulties have been overcome in certain 
instances gives hope that gradually a system of village sani¬ 
tation may be enforced with public opinion behind it. 
Little progress has been made with regard to the financing 
of rural schemes owing to the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining suitable schemes from District Boards. The 
projected increase of district health agencies will gradually 
rectify matters in this respect, but it will require a really 

1 First called Epidemiologists, till the name was ridiculed out of 
existence. 

2 Council of Elders. Vol. T. 13n. 
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strong public opinion to overcome the apathy of the District 
Boards. 

It has become increasingly evident that some form of 
superior control over Municipal Committees as regards such 
essential services as water-supply and drainage is require . 
Local bodies are apparently, incapable of appreciating the 
vital necessity of proper maintenance, examples of mac 
inerv being ruined through neglect being numerous. Much 
the same applies to building regulations, as local bodies ma e 
no attempt to prevent encroachments and seldom enforce 
building bve-laws. Some amelioration of the conditions 
which have been allowed to come into existence through 
Municipal apathy may be obtained by means of the town 
Planning and Improvement Trust Act, but, unless Munici¬ 
pal Committees can be made to appreciate their respon 
sibilities by superior authority, the evil will rapidly outpace 
the remedy. 1 


v Ev 
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■ curative medicine recognised the necessity of 
exceptional measures to deal with bubonic 

Th« Plague. «" »' ^ *£“*“* 

scourges, that has ever afflicted the human 

race. Plague, it is now known, is not communicated by 
man to man. but to man by fleas, from the bodies of the 
sick rats, • The flea bites the man and lea ves a poisonous 
substance round the bite : Man, scratching the bite, serate its 
the poison into his skin, and the deed is done, the normal 
symptoms being tumours in the groin and undo 1 ic arm 
pits. Occasionally, however, plague takes the more deadly 
pneumonic form, generally fatal, and directly infectious, as 
the bacilli are sprayed in the air by coughing. irou ° 1 
out antiquity the north-east corner of the Nile Delta, with 
a climate not unlike that of the Punjab, was regarded with 
reason as the home of the plague. *« All the sore sicknesses 
of Egypt of which thou art afraid ” is a curse in the Book 
of Deuteronomy 2 . which is eloquent of the sense cot frequen 


P.A.R. ( 1923 - 4 ), 1 . 94 . 


Dent, vii , t-i. X'iii, 1)9. 
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infection from that notorious quarter. One of these sick¬ 
nesses is specified as the boil or tumour of Egypt-. Plague 
accompanies the rat, and the rat goes where there are 
stores of grain. The Philistines, in their fertile plain astride 
one of the great highways of antiquity, were continually 
afflicted with it. " He smote them in the hinder parts, he 
put them to a perpetual shame,” glories the Psalmist. 1 
When the Philistines took the ark, they were smitten with 
emerods, i.e ., plague boils, and the fact that not only golden 
emerods but also mice were offered to avert the calamity 2 
shows that even then there must have been some inkling 
of the cause of the disease. The same neighbourhood wit¬ 
nessed the destruction through plague of Sennacherib’s 
victorious army and thence, in Justinian’s time, plague 
started a course right across the world; a course to be 
continually repeated in recurring devastations of Europe ; 
London’s last, though by no means worst, experience of the 
scourge being in the memorable year of 1665. 

One such devastation visited the Punjab in 1616, 3 
the first certain record of the plague in 
IndiJ ]agUe ln India. It lasted eight years, working havoc 
in almost every locality of northern and 
western India. It remained endemic or locally indi¬ 
genous in certain places in India, especially on the slopes of 
the Himalayas, where it had existed without attracting 
much notice. Localised epidemics followed in the Deccan 
in 1703, in Sindh in 1812, and in Rajputana in 1836. But 
the story of plague seemed as a tale that is told, till in 1894 
it became prominent in Canton. Thence it spread through 
Southern China, reaching Bombay in 1896. In October 
1897, it appeared in the Jullundur district of the Punjab, 
whence it spread to parts of Hoshiarpur and of the Kapur- 
thala State; disappearing after causing 2,116 deaths out of 
3,412 cases. It re-appeared in the same area in the winter 
of 1898-99 and 1899-1900, disappearing as before in the hot 

1 Psalm lxxviii, 67. 2 I Samuel, v, 6, 9, 12. 

3 Smithy India, 381. 
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. In the winter of 1900-01 the disease extended to 
the districts of Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore 
and Ambala, and in the following cold weather the visitations 
became general. In the early stages of the disease a fairly 
successful attempt was made to confine it to the locality of 
origin by an elaborate cordon. 1 But the subordinate 
Indian officials entrusted with the work abused their powers ; 
and authority given them to cope with disease was used for 
purposes of extortion and for intimate examinations 
of maidens unreasonably suspected of plague. The out¬ 
raged villagers rose in revolt, burnt a doctor or two, and 
petitioned for deliverance from the (worse than bubonic) 
plague of doctors. The arrival of British officials eased 
their anxieties, and matters might have been put right had 
the Government of India not interfered. Panic-stricken 
as usual it formulated a plague policy in which such cordons 
were condemned. The disease then spread rapidly over 
the Province. By 1911 the Province had lost two million 
persons by recorded deaths from plague. But the number 
of unrecorded deaths must have been large, probably quite 
20 per cent, of those recorded. The disease was specially 
fatal to young women of child bearing age, who, for 
reasons of privacy were more likely to sleep indoors, 
and therefore to be bitten by plague-infected fleas. 
The check to the increase of population in the Province 
was therefore greater than the actual number of deaths 
would indicate. 2 

After 1911 plague remained relatively quiescent till 
its alarming recurrence in 1924 when the mortality exceeded 
a quarter of a million, the prolongation of cold weather 
conditions to the end of May providing that mode¬ 
rate temperature most favourable to plague. 3 The mor¬ 
tality from plague was however really even greater than the 

1 P.A.li , 181. 

a P.it.8.,81. 

a Roacbrs of Defoe will remember that the plague of London was 
at its worst during the summ 'r. In the Punjab it. is most virulent dining 
tlio spring, when the temperature oondibiohs aro similar to those of an 
English summer. , 

12 
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statistics indicate, as many deaths attributed to fever 
were due to bubonic, pneumonic and septicaemia plague. 1 


A severe epidemic of plague • had been anticipated 
, at the beginning of 1924 when the Public 
fco CaSl combat Cn Health Department, concentrated its efforts 
plague. on an attempt to limit the spread of infection 

by intensive rat destruction in infected villages, the disin¬ 
fection of dwellings and the inoculation of persons exposed 
to infection. An adequate staff was not, however, avail¬ 
able in many places, but all available resources were devo¬ 
ted to fighting plague. The voluntary resort of the people 
to anti plague inpculatioii was particularly satisfactory, and 
nearly half a million persons were thus protected: evacua¬ 
tion of infected villages was. however, not so popular, and 
where practised was often tardy and incomplete, while in 
the case of towns evacuation took the form of flight to non- 
inf ected places, thus assisting in the spread of the disease. 
The chief lessons to be drawn from the experience of the 
year are (1) the great importance of intensive rat destruc¬ 
tion during the quiescent period in potential centres of 
plague, and (2) the necessity on the first appearance of plague 
for immediate and complete evacuation of infected buildings, 
not accompanied by flight to other places. Ihe special 
staff engaged to deal with the outbreak was therefore re¬ 
tained in order that an intensive rat destruction campaign 
might be carried out during the quiescent period at the end 
of the.hot weather of 1924. The measures taken proved 
reasonably successful- and in the majority of villages that 
were treated there was no recrudescence of plague during 
the autumn . 2 - J 


v p m A Ji, (1924-5yr{n. There-are thtee piain .varieties of plague t 

bvbonic. , with'the characteristic'glandular swellings ; septicaemic, a very 
fatal type, in which the'symptoms are-sevorer ' than in bubonic, without 
the glandular swellings; a>d pwumx>nie, in which there is an lnflammato^ 
condition.ofHhc Jongs, resembling ,u^moma with lnt fl 8 r °.H^^ on> 
no glandplar swelling, an^usiialfy^^ about the second o.r ttmxi clay. 

% ^T.^/7?/(X923-4), 82'- '• ‘ ' ' . 
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plague is spread by the rat, cholera by water. 

Briefly cholera is a form of diarrhoea- 
violent, contagious, and rapidly fatal; 
attended with agonising pains in the digestive organs, 
cramps all over the body, and great depression. The dis¬ 
ease lies dormant for about two days after it is first caught; 
it then strikes suddenly, often in the night; and then, 
within a limited number of hours, it runs towards death or 
recovery. Cholera is due to a specific bacillus, 1 producing 
a distinct and invariable train of symptoms. It is carried 
by water, by clothing, by food, by every variety of human 
intercourse. 2 Endemic in Bengal, it invades the Punjab 
every hot weather. The bacillus cannot stand the cold of the 
Punjab winter and the disease disappears annually early in 
October. Its appearance usually coincides with the return 
of pilgrims from Hardwar 3 at the end of April, the annual 
festival at that place acting as a distributing centre, for the 
cholera bacillus. Cholera germs do not usually live long 
outside the human body, and the original source of every 
outbreak is some infected person who in some cases may 
have himself recovered from the disease. From him the 
disease is transmitted either by direct contact, or (more 
usually) by the infection of the water supply or of food by 
flies. It follows that there are two main ways of preventing 
cholera—a pure water supply, and good conservancy. By 
means of water-works and improved conservancy methods 
in towns this object is being gradually attained. 4 Recent 
outbreaks have been rapidly terminated by the active 
measures of the Public Health Department, which disinfects 
the wells and inoculates those liable to come in contact 
with the disease.'" 

-But the most destructive disease of recent years 
Influenza. The has been influenza. Starting from an un¬ 
epidemics of known origin it was spread all over the 
appearance in world by the movements of troops during 
mild form. the War. It was rumoured to be in 
i P.A.R.{ 1923-24) 82. 

3 Mackenzie. Health and Disease (Home University Library) lbJ-4. 
3 n place in the U. I'., near the Punjab border. , 

« 183. 
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the Punjab in July, 1918, but no cafees were definitely 
reported till August, when the disease appeared in recognis¬ 
able form in Simla, Lahore and Amritsar. Jt was then in 
a mild form with very low .-case mortality and caused no 
anxiety. It was more prevalent amongst Europeans than 
Indians. This light epidemic died out, and was succeeded 
by a second in September,'which was much greater in,extent, 
and spread throughout the length and breadth, of the 
Punjab. But it, too, was of a mild variety 'and caused 
few. deaths. The mild form of the disease in both 
epidemics is illustrated by the fact that the death-rates in 
August and September were lower than the average for 
those months, and were less than those of any other months 
of the year, b 

•-Tn October the disease appeared for the third 
• - time. It was in a malignant form and was 
Reappearance in allied with a very fatal type of pneumonia. 
fur^ a,lg TeiTU)lc Bv the middle of the month it had spread 
death rate. throughout the plains of the Punjab, and it 

reached the hill districts soon after. It appears to have 
spread mainly by returning military units, Post Office and 
railway employees and. general travellers. Infection was 
extremely rapid, the^ period of incubation being rather 
less than two days. From the middle of October to the 
middle of November the state of the Province beggars 
description. Hospitals were choked ; dead and dying lay 
• by the side of the roads, burial grounds and burning ghats 
were strained beyond their capacity, • and corpses lay 
awaiting burial &>i\& cremation.,. Terror and confusion 
reigned supreme, the postal and' telegraph services were 
disorganised, and a harassed and depleted medical 
service struggled valiantly but ineffectually to cope with the 
disease/ During this period large liumbers of.the educated 
classes earned the gratitude of the sufferers by devoted self- 
sacrifice and social service, whilst medical students through- 
out the province rendered every assistance within then 

power. 2 / 

(*) P.A.R., $4. 
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of the influenza 
epidemic. 


The disease proved especially fatal to young adults, 
Characteristics including women of child-bearing age, and 
was said to single out pregnant women 
more than others. It was capable of treat- 
Blent, and even an elementary knowledge of simple rules of 
health would have rendered it much less disastrous. As- 
far as can be ascertained the case mortality was rather under 
five per cent, amongst Europeans; about six per cent, 
amongst Indians of the higher classes who were able to ob¬ 
tain medical attention ; and anything over fifty per cent, 
amongst Indians of the countryside who had no knowledge 
of the treatment to be adopted and could not obtain medical 
aid. The medical staff in towns could not attend all cases, 
but they were able to do a great deal more there than in 
rural tracts, by the publication of advice as to simple 
precautions and expedients. Consequently the mortality 
m urban areas was only 36 per thousand as against 
5] per thousand in rural areas ; while in the predominantly 
rural district of Rohtak the death-rate reached 96 per thou¬ 
sand. 1 

Against no disease have preventive measures been so 
continuous and so successful as in the case 
of vaccination against small-pox. The 
practice of inoculation as a protection from 
small-pox has prevailed in the Punjab 
immemorial. The method adopted was to 
keep dry crusts from the pustules mixed with a few 
grains of rice in a box. When a mild form of the 
disease was desired, a few of the grains of rice were 
inserted into a wound near the base of the thumb while 
a severe attack was procured by inserting a little of 
the powdered crusts. The practice was most prevalent 
among Muhammadans, and was performed by Sayyids’* 
and Mullahs 3 as a quasi-religious ceremony. The Hindus 
of the South-East Punjab did not protect themselves for 
fear of offending the goddess of small-pox, but elsewhere 

1 P.A.tf.y 186. 

3 Reputed descendants of the Prophet. 

3 Muhammadans reputedly learned in Islamic law and theology. 
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among Hindus, Rajputs'and Nais 1 usually acted as inocu- 
lators 2 . The practice prevailed in “ backward ” districts 
till as late as 1887, and a (mainly unsuccessful) attempt was 
made to enlist the inoculating classes as vaccinators. 

Prior to 1868 there was in existence a separate 
Vaccination under Vaccination Department under a Superin- 
British Buie. dent-Gencral of Vaccination for the .pre¬ 

paration and supply of vaccine lymph as a preventive 
against small-pox. But in 1868 this Department was 
brought under the direct control of the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner. The appointment of a Superintendent General of 
Vaccination was abolished and the officer holding this 
appointment was made a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
under the Sanitary Commissioner. Owing to the large 
demand for vaccine lymph, the constant trouble in obtain¬ 
ing buffalo-calves in villages, and the inconvenience caused 
to the people by taking' their calves from one place to 
another, Government agreed to the creation of a Central 
Vaccine Institute in the Punjab. This institute, which is 
located in Lahore, was established in 1907 and was under 
the direction of a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. Ihe 
work, which it has turned out since, has been of in¬ 
calculable value in affording protection from small-pox to the 
many millions who have'been vaccinated with the lymph 
manufactured by it. During the War it supplied nearly 
five million doses of the vaccine to the Army in India and 
Mesopotamia. 3 * 

Vaccination operations in the Punjab are now carried 
out under the general supervision of the .Director .of 1 ublic 
Health who is also responsible for the. quality and quantity 
of the vaccine*lymph issued by the Punjab Vaccine Institute. 
The Assistant Directors * of Public. Health exercise a general 
supervision over. vaccination in their respective circles, 
whilst Municipal* and District Health Officers supervise 
these* operations inaieas undem their control Except m 

1 The barber caste. ' • * 

> P.A.R., IStf.' • • ' ' /• • . 
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the case of the Special Staff of Vaccinators who are en¬ 
gaged by Government partly for duty at the Punjab Vaccine 
Institute and partly for carrying out vaccination in certain 
small Indian States, all vaccination establishments are 
under the administration and control of Local Bodies. It 
thus comes about that whilst the PTiblic' Health Depart¬ 
ment is generally responsible for the efficiency of vaccination 
it does not exercise direct control over vaccination operations. 

It is necessary to emphasize this fact since it influences to 
a material degree the power of the Director of Public 
Health to promote the efficiency and thoroughness of 
vaccination. 

Nearly a million people are now vaccinated annually 1 
at a cost of Rs. laldis, about two-thirds of these being 
primary vaccinations. Females are seldom revaccinated 
owing to the difficulties presented by the purdah system. 
These difficulties are particularly formidable in towns, 
and to overcome them it is proposed to appoint female 
vaccinators in certain selected towns. Much has still 
to be done both by extending the Vaccination Act to 
localities where it is not yet in force and by its enforcement 
in those places to which it has been applied. Theie aie 
still nearly a dozen Municipalities where the Act has not 
been applied, while in about twenty where it has been applied, 
no rules for its enforcement have been made. Much also 
remains to be done in respect of Small I owns “ to which the 
Act has recently been made applicable. 3 

Vaccination is nowhere actually unpopular save per- 
T) , • hans in the Simla Hill States—indeed, 

towards vaccina- anti-vaccinationists, in the Lnglish sense 
tion - of the word, scarcely exist, but although 

the value of vaccination is widely" appreciated, parents 
often fail through apathy or ignorance to present their 
children for vaccination. The Public Health Department 
is endeavouring to overcome this difficulty by means of 

1 P.A.It. (1924-5), 87. 

2 958, 000 in 1924. 

3 P.A.R.,$ 8. 
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active propaganda, with the aid of the'magic lantern, but it 
is more,difficult to rouse Local Bodies to a sense of their 
responsibilities. Small-pox is perhaps easier to prevent 
(but not to cure) than any other disease in the Punjab, but 
it is imperative that adequate facilities should.be provided 
so that parents and guardians should have no excuse for not 
having their children vaccinated. • Apart, from the provision 
of increased facilities for vaccination, it is essential that 
Local Bodies should- delegate to their Medical Officers of 
Health adequate powers of control over the vaccination 
staff. There can be little cloubt that, if Local Bodies would 
act upon this suggestion, a great extension of vaccination 
would follow . 1 A sustained effort is in fact necessary not 
only to recover ground lost during the post war period of 
unrest but also to increase the immunity of the popula¬ 
tion to small-ppx by the more general adoption of vaccina¬ 
tion. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that persistent 
efforts from year to year to increase the proportion of the 
vaccinated population constitute the sole effective method 
both of reducing, the perennial sickness and mortality 
occasioned by small-pox and of mitigating the severity of 
the small-pox epidemics that periodically prevail in the 
Punjab. 2 

Disastrous as have been the ravages of these 
dread diseases, the deaths from fevers nor¬ 
mally exceed those from all other causes put 
together. The term “ fever ” includes a large number of 
diseases both epidemic and non-epidemic. Amongst the 
former are included malaria, relapsing fever, typhus fever 
and certain forms -of- plague, whilst the latter embrace 
many diseases whose nature cannot be stated' It is difficult 
to estimate accurately the extent of the ravages of typhoid 
fever. It seems probable that few Indian children reach 
the age of 12 without ,experiencing an attack. It takes 
in.fact, the place of measles in European children. These 
mild cases arc, however, never reported and the few serious 


i P.A.k.,{ 1924-5)^89. 
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cases notified bear no relation whatever to the incidence, of 
the disease in the Province. But it is to those fevers, which 
assume an epidemic form, (such as the recent relapsing 
fever), that public attention is mainly drawn. 1 

The everprevalent malaria is less dramatic in its 
onslaughts ; yet it is one of the great and costly scourges' 
of the land, not only because of its huge death-rate, but 
even more because of the lowered physical and social 
conditions that it produces, with their invitation to 
other forms of disease. Any theory as to the predisposing 
causes of fever is therefore of value. It has often been 
alleged that the spread of canal irrigation is accompanied 
by a deterioration in the health of the people; but 
the facts do not appear to bear out the theory. The 
graph shows at a glance that there is no obvious con¬ 
nection between canal irrigation and fever; six widely 
irrigated districts have a very low fever death-rate, the most 
widely irrigated of all is exceptionally free from fever. Only 
two widely irrigated districts have high fever mortality, 
whilst two more have a mortality close to that for the 
Province as a whole. Mianwali and Ambala, with prac¬ 
tically no canal irrigation, suffer severely from fever, Lahore, 
Shahpur, Lvallpur and Ferozepore with widespread canal 
systems are remarkably free. 2 v x 

Moreover, in those irrigated districts which do suffer 
from fever there are special causes for its prevalence, which, 
though they arise from canal irrigation, are not necessary 
concomitants of it; these districts are Gujranwala. Kama],, 
Multan and Amritsar. In Gujranwala, Karnal and Amrit¬ 
sar the presence of water-logging has long been recognised 
as inimical to health, and its eradication has been the subject 
of much thought and endeavour. In Multan, surrounded by 
rivers, there is a very large area of irrigation by inundation, 
which leaves water lying on the surface for longer than does 
irrigation from perennial canals. If these four districts were 
omitted from the diagram, the majority of irrigated districts 
would be left congregated at the bottom of it. Statistics,, 
therefore, show no connection between fever and, canal 
1 P.A.R. (1923.4), 103. 3 P.A.R. 187. 
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Eesearnh work: 
correlation be¬ 
tween rice culti¬ 
vation and 
malaria. 


irrigation except when the latter is accompanied by water¬ 
logging. 1 

It is not the large watercourses, but the little stagnant 
puddles that surround the village well, the dirty drains 
half blocked up with tilth which meander through the bazaars 
underneath the wooden platforms where the shopkeepers 
display their wares,, these are the main cause of malaria. 
A little trouble would clean them, but nobody will take it. 

But the Public Health Department not only 
wars against diseases that have appeared in 
an active form, it also conducts research 
into tire causes predisposing to such dis¬ 
eases, with a view to effecting their removal. 
Take for example the investigation recently conducted into 
the correlation between rice cultivation and malaria in the 
Punjab. A mass of information has been collected on this 
subject. The first point it is necessary to emphasize is the 
fact that a sharp distinction must be drawn between ende¬ 
mic malaria, which in this Province is associated with little 
or no direct mortality and a fairly constant spleen rate, 2 
and epidemic malaria, which, occurring once in every five 
or more years, is responsible for widespread sickness and 
mortality and a marked and sudden rise in the spleen rate. 
The circumstances concerned in the production of these 
two manifestations of malaria are so distinctive that it is 
necessary to treat them separately in all epidemiological 
investigations. The tentative conclusion was arrived at 
that rice cultivation appears to be in some measure condu¬ 
cive to endemic malaria, but it is necessary to regard this 
conclusion as being purely tentative, since malaria surveys 
Lave shewn that rice cultivation in the vicinity of towns 
is not always associated with a spleen rate of appreciable 
proportions. It may' therefore be inferred that conditions 
favourable to endemic malaria result not so much from the 
cultivation of rice itself as from the circumstances associated 
therewith. In other words it "would appear (and there are 

1 P.A.R. 188. , „ , 

2 In chronic cases of malaria the patient’s spleen generally becomes 

■enlarged. 
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other grounds for this statement) that no direct or constant 
relationship exists between the local facilities for the multi¬ 
plication of mosquitoes—and indeed the local prevalence 
of “ carriers ”—and the local incidence of endemic malaria. 
The conclusion is in fact irresistible that many factors are 
concerned in the mechanism of endemic malaria, and that 
the mosquito factor, although an important and essential 
factor, is incapable, in the absence of other essential factors, 
of determining the local incidence of endemic malaria. 1 

The compilation of the Vital Statistics of the 
Province is superintended by the Direc- 

arran^ men ts 08 * ^ 01 Health from returns submit- 

for their record, ted for each municipality and district 
by the Civil Surgeons. In rural areas the 
village watchman is charged with the duty of reporting 
occurrences in his beat, which he does fortnightly to the 
police stations in whose jurisdiction his beat lies. 2 But 
the Police are more concerned with the watchman’s ser¬ 
vices to themselves as a spy on the village community and 
an agent for collecting bribes. If he performs these duties 
satisfactorily they are indifferent to the accuracy of his 
statistics. These considerations led to an attempt to sub¬ 
stitute the village accountant for the village watchman as 
the collector of vital statistics; an attempt which was op¬ 
posed by the Police as tending towards the emancipation 
of the watchmaa from control by them. 2 

The appended table indicates how the vital statistics 


Punjab birth of the Punjab 

compare with 

those of 

and death rates, previous years and also other areas :— 

Birth-rate. Death-rate. 
(Per 1,000 of population.) 

Punjab (average 1881-1890) 

39 

31 

Punjab (average 1891-1901) 

41 

33 

Punjab (average 1911-1920) 

44 

37 

British India (1919) 

30 

36 

England and Wales (1919) 

19 

14 


1 P.A.R. (1924-5), 86. 

2 P.AJL 193. 
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'bus. though the death-rate has increased of recent 
years owing to the devastations of plague and influenza, 
the birth-rate has kept up with it. During the decade 
1911-1921 the health of the Province maintained a high 
general level, except for the devastating epidemic of influenza 
which swept over India in 1918 and caused the largest 
number of deaths which have ever occurred in the Punjab 
in one year since any record of vital statistics has been main¬ 
tained. Compared with other provinces in India both the 
birth-rate and the death-rate of the Punjab are high. In 
1916, 1919 and 1920 the Punjab showed the highest birth¬ 
rate in any of the ten large reporting provinces in India. 
In 1911, 1914 and 1915 the Punjab birth-rate was only 
exceeded by that of the Central Provinces, whilst in the re¬ 
maining four years of the decade only the United Provinces 
and the Central Provinces showed higher birth-rates. In 
1915 when there was a revival of plague the Punjab was 
unfortunate in showing the highest death-rate in India, and 
in 1917 Bombay was the only province returning a higher 
death-rate. In the other eight years the Punjab has stood 
third on the list three times, fourth twice and seventh twice, 
whilst in 1920 it took ninth place. The actual number of 
births and deaths in the Province together with their effect 
on population are shewn in the graph. 1 S 

The census figures seem to indicate that economic 
Growth of conditions rather than salubrity govern the 

population due growth of population. In the Gurgaon 
economic con- district, for example, the decrease in popul- 
ditions. at ion for the period 1901-21 is equivalent to 

19*4 per cent. During the decade 1891-1901 the district show¬ 
ed an increase of population, but in all other census periods 
a serious decrease. Though the district is unhealthy, the 
fundamental cause of this progressive decrease in population 
is loss of economic stimulus. The soil is poor, the water 
saline and agricultural methods unprogressive. Conse¬ 
quently prosperity in this district must be dependent on 


1 P.A.R.. 194. 
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POPULATION OF DECADE 1911—1921 AS DEDUCED 
BY VITAL STATISTICS FROM CENSUS 
POPULATION OF 1911. 

Note.-— 1 . Fall In 1918 from influenza. 

2. Difference between amount according to vital statistics 
and census result in 1921 (marked*). 


20.3401 


Diagram XVIII. 


*0,540-. 


120,140. 
,* 3.940 . 


(From P. A. R. Fig. 11) 
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'some extrinsic stimulus; In the palmy days of' old Delhi, 
Crurgaon was prosperous, but its . prosperity was artificial- 
depending entirely on conditions prevailing in Delhi. The 
stimulus declined part passu with the importance -of old 
Delhi, and so up to 1891 the population was a decreasing . 
one. From . 1891 to 1901 there was a wave ,of prosperity 
due to the construction of irrigation embankments.. 1 But the 
embankments quickly ceased to function, and from 1901 
onwards there has been a steady decrease of population due 
to mortality and emigration. Emigration has been also 
greatly assisted by the, decline of the salt industry.- Thus 
economic causes rather than its adfhitted unhealthiness 
seem to account for the decrease in G-urgaon. The irrigated 
district of Lyallpur with its large increase points the same 
moral. The association between irrigation, and ihalaria 
has been emphasised ad nauseam , but the census figures 
show that a population can.easily maintain itself against 
malaria if the economic stimulus be sufficiently powerful. 2 

Going further back, the investigation of the general 
death-rate for the period 1867-1921 dis- 
deatb-rate? Un- closes a very unsatisfactory* state of 
satisfactory con- affairs. The general death-rate, whether 
elusions. to physiological causes or to a better 

reporting agency, rose, on the whole, from. 1867 to 1890, 
since then it appears to be on the whole, fairly stationary, 
though there was a great mortality in 1908 and 1918. 
It must therefore be admitted that during the past 
55 years medical endeavour has failed to favourably 
influence the death-rate, for we have a high stationary 
death-rate subject to the most violent epidemic fluctua¬ 
tions. If the Punjab graph be compared with the 
corresponding graph for England and Wales Ihe 
difference * is as striking as it is instructive. From 
1875 onwards the English curve • shows a steady' 

fall, the present death-rate bejng almost , a model, 
one. The explanation of the difference between .the. 

•* . r 

1 band Vol. i. p 232n. 3 P-A-R- l® 5 - 
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two curves is easily arrived at. In 1875 England in¬ 
troduced the policy of State Organised Preventive Medicine 
which she has been steadily perfecting ever since, and until 
the introduction of the National Insurance Act. spent little 
in the way of money or effort on what is conventionally 
termed c< Curative Medicine.” Money and effort were 
directed chiefly to Prevention, the existing model death- 
rate being the result. The Punjab, on the other hand, 
until 1919 never had a definite, clear-cut policy of State 
Organised Preventive Medicine. During the past 55 
years money and effort have been directed mainly to Curative 
Medicine, the resulf being displayed in the graph. 

The medical functions of Government are not, how- 
Sanitation: its ever, confined to fighting disease, caring 

importance. f or the s i c k, the collection of statistical 

data and other research work with this object. Even more 
important than this (it is now r recognised) is the raising of 
the general standard of health by means of efficient sanitation. 
The history of sanitation in the Punjab goes back for about 
fifty years. During that period great , improvements have 
been effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, though 
much still remains to be done. But rural sanitation 
involves the health of the great bulk of the population; 
and its progress has been slow and incommensurate with 
the thought and labour bestowed on the subject. The reason 
lies in the apathy of the people and the tenacity with which 
they cling to domestic customs injurious to health. 
While tlie inhabitants of the plains wash themselves 
religiously, they regard public scavenging as a superfluity. 
Doubtless great improvements have been effected in many 
places; but the village house is still often ill-ventilated 
and over-populated : the village site dirty, crowded with 
cattle, choked with rank vegetation, and poisoned by 
stagnant pools, and the village tanks polluted, and used 
indiscriminately for bathing, cooking, drinking and doing 
easement! 2 


i P.A.P. (1922,3), 63. 
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History of 
Sanitary organi¬ 
sation in^ the 
Punjab, 


1868 a Sanitary Department came into exis¬ 
tence in the Punjab. In 1890 the Punjab 
Sanitary Board was created to examine the 
sanitary schemes of local bodies, and 

sanction grants-in-aid when desirable. In 
1918 an afimial class was started for training Sanitary 
Inspectors to supervise the local sanitation. Rules were 
also made requiring certain municipal committees to em¬ 
ploy Medical Officers of Health, half of whose salary is 
provided by Government. 1 


^ Little" resulted, however, from all this pother. Even 
in the ..earlier Canal Colonies, where Government could 
start with a clean slate, and where there was no question of 
interfering with vested interests, no attempt was made 
to interfere with the internal affairs of the villages, 
ar to insist on any higher standard in respect of sanitation 
than that which obtained in the old homes of the colonists. 
In later colonies, however, efforts vrere made to effect im¬ 
provements in this respect : the village sites 2 were laid 
out on a definite plan and settlers were compelled to build 
their compound walls on fixed alignments so as to ensure 
regular streets. Rites were provided for tanks for drinking, 
watering animals and washing, and areas reserved at a 
short distance from the village site for the storage of manure. 
Colonists were required to obtain the earth needed for build¬ 
ing from the sites allotted for tanks, and the ground rent 
system was utilized to enforce the regulations thus devised 
in the interests of sanitation, penal rates of rent being 
imposed when borrow-pits were excavated or manure stored 
on unauthorized sites. The income from ground-rent was 
generally devoted to the encouragement of sanitation, and 
cash rewards, for the distribution of which special rules were 
framed by Government, were granted to villages where special 
attention had been paid to matters of hygiene and sanita¬ 
tion. The Colonies Committee, however, found that these 
sanitary regulations were the cause of considerable discon¬ 
tent. and they strongly deprecated £% resort to disciplinary 
1 202. 2 <ibadi. 
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measures in relation to acts which imply no moral turpi¬ 
tude.” 1 Committees are always better at finding excuses 
for inaction than at getting things done. Energetic Deputy 
Commissioners did however often act on their own personal 
initiative. One at least did get all the shops in large bazars 
thoroughlv cleaned by merely calling up the owners on the 
spot and instructing them, as a precaution against plague, 
to re-plaster the floors and walls, and meantime to place 
the contents in the heat of the sun and burn all worthless 
rags and rubbish. 2 

V All such individual initiative is, however, now sub- 
The Sanitary merged in the all-pervading activities of 
Board. “ the Sanitary Board, which, as now consti¬ 
tuted, is an advisory body which distributes Government 
grants-in-aid to approved sanitary schemes. The Board 
examines all sanitary projects. It is the authority foi 
granting administrative approval and technical sanction 
in the case of projects of one lakh or over ; it advises 
Government as to the granting of administrative approval. 
The Board allots grants-in-aid to approved urban and rura 
sanitarv schemes from an annual allotment placed at its 
disposal for this purpose. The Sanitary Engineer is the 
technical officer of the Board who advises on all engineer¬ 
ing projects and who accords, on behalf of the Board, 
technical sanction to all projects coming within his com¬ 
petence. He also prepares projects for Local Boards, and 
when desired carries them into execution. 

Jk widespread demand for sanitary reform has re¬ 
cently arisen, and it is therefore particularly 
SHfif 68 opportune to emphasize the fact that the 

sanitation. problems presented by urban and rural 

sanitation are dissimilar. In towns the chief causes of 
mortality are respiratory diseases and diseases of the 
intestinal tract, and there the public health problem is 

2 Bvfk" ltf'Col. Buck, one of the most energetic, capable and 
sympathetic officers of the old school, who afterwards fell a victim 
political intrigues of the Reform epoch. 

a P.A.R. 203. 
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consequence mainly concerned with housing conditions, 
the provision of a pure and ample water-supply and an 
efficient drainage system, and the adoption of sound 
methods of conservancy and sewage disposal. 1 


How far these conditions are from being fulfilled may 
be seen from the condition of Lahore. Shops dealing in 
food-stuffs,—sweets, confectionery, bread, fruit, vegetables, 
fish and meat, are built directly over open drains. In nearly 
every case the food-stuffs are exposed for sale without the 
semblance of protection from flies or dust. As the drains 
invariably contain rankly poisoned slime, the opportunities 
for infection may be readily appreciated. Everywhere 
swarm millions of flies, settling on every stray scrap of 
garbage, and on the sweetmeats and cooked meats dis- 
Played by the shopkeepers on their stalls. In the narrower 
lanes drains are placed exactly in the middle of the thorough¬ 
fare, and at many a point they are clogged with off al. 
In a far worse condition, however, are the drains from the 
kitchens and court-yards of dwelling-houses, especially those 
which are not brick-built. It is only too common to find 
them clogged with rotting rice, fruit peel or decaying vege¬ 
tables, all one mass of flies. 


Numbers of cattle are kept in the city, usually in the 
•court-yards of dwelling-houses, where the animals remain 
tethered for long periods at a stretch, covering the floors 
with dung. Numerous stray cows, sheep and goats roam 
about the narrow thoroughfares, adding to the general con¬ 
fusion and cbrt; and beggars are found everywhere. 

Prosecutions for roadside nuisance are not unknown; 
but the municipality, although it has the authority to launch 
prosecutions, has no power to compound cases by the 
infliction of a fine ; and the whole tedious process of the 
law courts has to be undergone. Still the municipality 
has provided only the minimum number of public lavatories 
'—a few along the site of the demolished city wall, and next 
lo none in the whole of the big and densely populated area 

1 P.A.E. ( 1924 - 5 ), 84 . 
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comprising Anarkali and similar adjacent districts, 
bathing places virtually do not exist. 


Public 


"'In rural areas the chief problem is the prevention 
and mitigation of epidemics of malaria ,t 
D ural Sanitation. sma H-pox and relapsing fever andj 

the’ improvement of the water-supply. 1 At the same 
time/much in the sanitary conditions of villages requires 
attention, and there can be no justification for neglecting 
them because the condition of towns may be worse. 1 The 
village approximates to self-sufficiency,, supplying its own 
craftsmen ; it is constructed from local materials, generally 
sun-baked mud ; the lay-out, excluding the colony areas, is 
haphazard ; water-supply may be from a well, a canal or 
rain water stored in a tank: sanitation, in the sense of 
an ordered scheme for the disposal of excrement, drainage 
and the siting of offensive matter, does not exist; and postal 
communications are primitive. For medical relief the village 
is dependent on a dispensary which may be many miles 
aw 7 ay ; the dispensary ^tafli^pr ec bKled from itinerating so 
that- those in need of must go to the dispensary 

to get it; travelling dispensaries must follow a fixed itin¬ 
erary, and are not available for emergency assistance in the 
case of epidemic outbreaks. For public health purposes the 
village is very disadvantageous^ placed. Some districts 
have a Medical Officer of Health; but methods for intimating j 
outbreaks of disease are extremely primitive, slow and 
inefficient. 2 

5. Rural Uplift. 

That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity, 
Commodity, the bias of the world, 

The world, who of itself is poised well. 

Made to run even upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent. 

Shakespeare, Kina John , ii > L 
i P.A.K. (1924-5), 85. 2 A.C.M.,223 
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The well-meaning efforts of these soi-disant bene- 
Brayne in ficent departments cut very little ice 

Gurgaon. with the populace whose interests they 

were supposed to serve. To the ordinary villager they 
appeared in the guise of greedy subordinates, with 
trousers well-creased, with palms well-greased, who had to 
be propitiated with milk, with fowls, with beds and lodging, 
during the day of their dreadful visitation. TSven their 
sincerity was doubted. The Assistant Director of Public 
Health might give lordly lectures on hygiene ; yet his own 
village, surrounded by some seven dung-hills, still stank 
unpleasantly in the nostrils of passers-by. The War had 
emphasised the claims of a martial peasantry, eugenics had 
proved the villages the seed-bed of the population, yet after 
the War they remained more neglected than ever. All 
attention was concentrated on the working of the Deforms, 
on the Sikh uprising, on Hindu-Mohammadan disunity, on 
the politicians. 

Yet in one dark corner a new light shone, a new gospel 
was preached. “ The glory of a Governor is but glitter, and 
High Court Judges but a gallery of pictures; the talk of 
politicians is but a tinkling cymbal, where dirt, misery, 
strife and squalor prevail in the towns and villages. ’ This 
was the message of Brayne, whom accident, in the Reform 
epoch, made Deputy Commissioner of the obscure district of 
Gurgaon. There, far from the storms that raged in the 
centre of the Province, he devoted himself to the welfare 
of the people committed to his charge. But he did so with 
a certain strident insistence that was disconcerting to the 
higher-authorities. Ho might have been forgiven the intro¬ 
duction of the methods of Charlie Chaplin into the dull 
pomposities of official procedure, had not these antics been 
designed to subserve a higher purpose. But he challenged 
Secretariat dogmas, he decried their point of view. If he 
did not openly defy the bureaucracy, his teaching struck 
at the root of their whole system. When centralisation was 
increasing, he seemed to revive the old reactionary days of 
despotic Deputy Commissioners. He taught that Government 
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must have a policy; and that that policy must be the 
well-being of the people—he taught this to a Government 
that cared for none of these things. And he survived— 
again by an accident. Gurgaon was an obscure district, 
but it was only seventeen miles from the Viceregal' seat— , 
from Delhi. Lord Irwin was interested. The Jat Viceroy 1 . 
bestowed his benediction on Brayne, who was (it was. 
rumoured) prepared to resign rather than leave Gurgaon. 
And the Punjab Government knew that he could afford to 
do so. Willy-nilly, therefore, it had to let him alone. 

Gurgaon was not a district with great military 
traditions; but its inhabitants had respond- 
itural Uplift: no bly to the trumpet call of Sir Michael 

(j) Methods. O’Dwyer ; and its efforts called forth his 

loudest commendations. Yet the district was particularly 
backward. Before the British came it had been the vortex 
round which whirled Mogul and Mahratta, Sikh and Hindu 
Jat. Plundered by all, protected by none, it had come under- 
the British only to suffer the extreme rigours of those 
early settlements 1 in the days before practical common sense 
had mellowed pedantic theory. Large areas near the river 
Jumna fell out of cultivation and were given over to marsh 
and malaria. The district had never recovered, and the end 
of the War found its people still impoverished and lethargic, 
wasteful in method and medieval in custom. But their 
fighting brethren, some of whom had seen the happy home¬ 
steads of smiling Province, felt the need of something 
better, and formed the first disciples of Brayne s new reh- 

gion of Rural Uplift. , r 

-/ " Why do villagers of 40 look 60 ? Because they live 

(in fear—fear of famine, of law courts, of money-lenders, 
of hunger and of their neighbours. Because their women¬ 
folk don’t know how to feed them properly ;>egause then- 

homes are uncomfortable and their surroundings filthy. / 

“ When you lose your way in Gurgaon District you 
find your' way by your nose. The greater the stink the 

(nearer the home. 

1 p. ,163 b. 
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/ “ Do not let anyone and everyone drop their bucket 
into the well, as it spreads disease. Instal a pump or Persian 
wheel, and a tank and taps, or at least put a cage on the well 
and have a roller and a common bucket. 


“ Making of dung-cakes ruins the crops, degrades the 
women, makes them filthy and wastes their time. 

,c How can a B.A. live with a woman whose chief occu¬ 
pation^ making dung-cakes and grinding corn ? 

1 c Xt is more important to send the girls to school than the 
boys, as the girls will one day have to run the homes and 
bring up the children. ” 

These homely maxims are selected at random from 
one of Brayne’s pamphlets ; and such preaching is followed 
up by practical work.. Ploughing matches at village fairs 
are known elsewhere, but peculiar to Gurgaon is the school 
of rural economics through which pass teachers and village 
accountants who become eventually village guide*, 
are sent into the villages and there reside and work among the 
people acting towards them as guides, philosophers and 
friends fortified by the literature which the central co¬ 
ordinating authority—the Rural Community Council- 
places at their disposal. The qualities of a good guide 
' are thus summed up : “ A good guide will have a book for 
every village with a page for every family. He will fill in 
details from time to time, so that he will know which children 
are due for inoculation, how many are still kept away from 
school, what improved implements the man has, whether 
he sows good seed or bad, whether he keeps good cattle or 
bad, whether he is a member of a bank or not, and every 
single detail that is required for the purposes of rural up¬ 
lift. 5 ’ 


But these guides are not the only instruments which the 
Rural Community Council has called to its aid. Lectures 
—sometimes illustrated with lantern slides—are given m the 
villages on agriculture, health, adult education and t e 
like by officials and non-officials. Then strolling playeis 
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and sinking parties are pressed into the service. The sing- 
mrties have done excellent work m spreading know- 
lH "la^ prevention. Their repertory is censored 

bv the Council, so as to ensure that there is no risk of that 
bytiieoou , of wolves masquerading m 

iffig. The histrionic idea has oi late grown to 

™re ambition! dimensions; an Am.tenv Dramatic Club 
haTbee” started to show on the stage scenes of rural and 
• u 1 lifp The medium for circulating news of these 

” e,to ties hr addition to leaflets and posters is the 
different activities^na C6 J ncil _ the "District 

STtte ” Surgeon, a weekly paper published since 1923 
w“tfan honorary Editor. It is nearly self-supporting, and 
id u«ed bv every department. 

i ttrdyne’s objective may lie inferred from his pro- 
( B 5 paganda. “ Every villager prays for H) 

<«> — surs 

o. t -„g are 

epidemic disease, , slaverv .” That' is the 

womenfolk Jegra a i ^ in inculcating 

^ thl decent n^tioi^f family life, and 

sound methods of farm ng, Council, remove 

thrift. Clean villages, m the view ^ ^ ^ onf to 
fear of disease ani mean j 0 f » absurd expendi- 

eradicate the ^6-^ £££ quelling " and 

*» „„ ceremonies ewelfory,w >]id {Ml^ ^ on<1 

SO to remove few, e subieef of the education and treat- 

money- lenders. On th ^ bcen - gathered the 

ment of women, a Too often in Gurgaon the marriage 

Council has owner and she is 

0fa n' gil1 “ iS elves accordingly. The 

nothing b present state in Gurgaon is Ghar, 

Connell states that P ^ to st rive for the motto : 

GandaOhar J nd „ by humanising the women and 

^ ,id ,equal partners in W 

1 Hovric, dirty hom^. 
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^^xdiis it hopes to effect by sending the girls to schools of their 
own, or to school with their brothers, by stopping the filthy 
and wasteful habit of using dung*cake fires and by installing 
Jcharas instead of making the women grind corn. Then the 
time saved for these degrading occupations will be spent 
on ‘‘ cooking, tidying and beautifying the home, washing, 
feeding, teaching and playing with the children, making and 
mending clothes for the whole family. ” The registration 
of marriages is also recommended as a means of stopping 
litigation. 1 What Brayne's work means to Gurgaon may 
/ be summed up in a final quotation from his pamphlet: 
! Why are there no flowers in your villages and your homes ? 
Flowers bloom all the year round in India, but there are none 
in Gurgaon villages. God gave flowers to mankind to make 
them bright and happy. You will never have flowers till 
you humanise the woman. What are the two prettiest 
things in the world ? Clean, healthy, happy children and 
flowers. Both these grow at home. Woman is the partner 
responsible for the home, so train the woman so that she 
may learn how to produce flowers and keep your children 
clean, healthy and happy.” f 

Brayne has done much, he has made a start, he 
R , has sown a seed, which, though he perish, 

Elsewher P e. ,ft: must ultimately bear fruit by its own 

intrinsic excellence. It is no disparage¬ 
ment to him to say that there are others, equally energetic 
and equally self-sacrificing, who have done much, and who 
mi ght have done more had they not been disheartened 
a ud distracted by the political intrigues which have raged 
throughout the Province since the Reforms. 




" If you can bear to hear the truths you’ve spoken, 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things yon gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools.”- 

It is difficult, and no wonder that many of them gave 
11 h in despair. Something has been done nevertheless 
1 See p. 204. » Kipling, “ If.” 
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Cattle and religious fairs offer"an opportunity for distributing 
agricultural machinery, and some Deputy Commissioners 
have personally conducted propaganda for improved methods, 
therebv forestalling the criticisms of the agitator that Gov¬ 
ernment takes no interest in the welfare of the people. 3 
Others have started district agricultural associations,, 
composed of prominent land-owners of. the district, whose 
function is to co-ordinate the activities of the Agricultural 
Department with local influence and' experience." Such 
associations are gradually crystallising a body of informed 
agricultural opinion, educated but sane,* to which alone its 
well-wishers can look for .the salvation of the Province. 
Such men previously not unreasonably despised an education, 
which produced not men, but clerks. Now, however, th.ey 
realise that to forego'it is to leave themselves politically 
impotent, and they are. in increasing numbers sending 
their sons to the Agricultural - College, which, with all its 
limitations, is the best thing in Education that the Province 
has produced as yet. Such manly lads may yet .grow up 
to save the Punjab and to do for it what was done for 
England by the great landlords of the Eighteenth Century. 



But such Deputy Commissioners are doubly an an- 
Rural Uplift achroiusm. They are as much behind 
through Co- their time in politics as they are ahead ot 

operation. it j n v i s i on . With the growth of Indianisa- 

tion personal initiative tends to disappear and to be 
superseded by the activities of the great Government 
Departments. jAud of these the one which is l^ast 
suspected by the agriculturist as having ulterior objects,, 
is the Co-operative Department. Its defects, such as they 
are, are present in an increased form in every other depart¬ 
ment. Co-operators do not aim solely at the improvement of 
agricultural finance or confine themselves to directly ecc~ 
nomic methods. They seek to alter the whole aspect of 
rural life, and no form of activity, other than the strictly 
religious or political, is outside their scope. It is important 
to remember that the Indian peasant does not keep his 


1 P.A.tf.,547. 


A.CM.m. 
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economics, his morals and his religion in water-tight com¬ 
partments, and that an economic result may be secured by 
methods which appear to be primarily spiritual or moral. 
Co-operation in the Punjab is not merely one of several 
alternative methods of finance and trade, it is an agency for 
an entile reconstruction of the country. It does not enter 
into competition with other departments of Government, 
but offers its services to them for use. The experience of 
credit societies has led the villagers, and the poorer classes 
of the towns, to trust the staff of the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment, and the latter will often obtain a hearing, even when 
discussing agricultural or industrial matters, where an 
expert in these subjects may be disregarded. The co-opera¬ 
tive agency may often, therefore, be a channel by which 
technical knowledge is conveyed to the rural and the urban 
population, and its activity in fields which are prima¬ 
rily technical, and its excursion into a moral and spiritual 
country should not be regarded as either an intrusion or a 
waste of time . 1 


6. Registration. 


A work of public utility, whose value is largely 
unrecognised, is performed by the Regis- 
Boglstratiori' 0 Ration Department, which provides those 

Department. who wish to make agreements, with an 

official recognition of the terms agreed to. 
This duty is mainly entrusted to Sub-Registrars, of whom 
there is at least one at each tuhsil headquarters. Extra 
Sub-Registrars are also allotted to places where communi¬ 
cation with tahsil headquarters is difficult. These Sub-Re¬ 
gistrars are generally lion-officials of some position. Where 
such a Sub-Registrar is on leave and in places where there- 
is no Sub-Registrar the work is done by the Tahsildar. 
The policy now is only to retain non-official Sub-Registrars 
where the number of registrations exceeds 500 a year. A 
general supervision over the registration work of a district 
is exercised by the Deputy Commissioner in Iris capacity 


1 A . C . M ., 200. 
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as Registrar, and the work of the Province as a whole is 
supervised by the Director of Land Records, who acts for 
this purpose as Inspector-General of Registration. 

As not only agricultural land, but also all urban 
Tendency to land on which land revenue is assessed, is 

effect transfers entered ill the village accountants papeis, 

Uon.’huteadoT' the cases where registration is necessary to 
by registration. the ratification of an agreement concerning 
immovable property are comparatively few. In the 
south-east, of the Province, where litigation is relatively 
infrequent, the practice of effecting such changes of light 
by means of mutation is almost universal. In the Central 
Punjab, registration is more frequently resorted to. but 
registration is not only more costly, but often also less 
immediately effective, than a direct mutation enti \. In 
some districts great dilatoriness is shown by the revenue 
authorities in entering up such registrations in the village 
accountant's mutation register with consequent worn to 
parties effecting registration and an extra inducement to 
get such transactions completed by mutations only. Under 
the Transfer of Property Act such sales have no legal value 
unless they are registered. But this Act docs not apply 
to the Punjab } and the proposal to extend it to this 
Province met with persistent opposition from experienced 
revenue officials in the past, who held that it would 
impose an unbearable burden on a country oi small 
peasant proprietors. 1 

Registration work is regarded as one of the least 
Registration of important parts of the duties of the Directed? 
bonds. 0 f Land Records, an official, who, being out¬ 

side politics, is not himself taken very seriously by the 
politicians or by Government. This perhaps accounts 
for the failure to fully utilise its possibilities. Its super- 
session by the mutation procedure in questions of land 
transfer makes for simplicity. But the provision which 
makes optional the registration of bonds executed by an 

1 P.A.It. (1929-24) 46 ; L.F.R ., 312. 
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agriculturist in favour of a money-lender, merely encourages 
the' practice of manufacturing false bonds, which is now so 
rife. This practice has been further favoured by a recent 
riding of the High Court, presuming the correctness of 
any bond, whether registered or not, whereas previously such 
a presumption had only attached to registered bonds. 
Notoriously the accounts of money-lenders are fraudulently 
kept, but the Judiciary, with its money-lending sympathies 
is always ready to accept them as genuine, and lay “ the 
burden of proof ” on the unfortunate debtor to prove them 
' false. Some check on this practice might be obtained were 
(1) only registered bonds admissible as evidence in a money- 
lending suit, and (2) a provision made that consideration 
should be paid before the registering officer, unless the 
executant admitted previous receipt of it. Failing that, 
the registering officer should refuse to register the bond. 
To facilitate such registrations, the number of Sub-Registrars • 
should be increased ; and, where suitable non-officials were 
not forthcoming, registration powers might be given to 
selected subordinates of the land revenue staff. An obvious 
criticism of this proposal is that these men might be corrupt; 
to which an equally obvious reply is that most subordinate 
officials arc more or less corrupt, not excepting Subordinate 
Judges, and that at their worst, things could not then be 
as unjust to the peasant as they are now. And if there was 
any bribing to be done, it would have to be done by the 
money-lender. 


A further check on litigation might be obtained were 
Registration of registration of marriages made compulsory, 
marriages. At present this is only the case for Europeans 

and Indian Christians. As a result it is in contentious cases 
impossible to find out which is the lawful husband of a given 
woman. The question is the more important ow'ing to the 
serious shortage of women in the Punjab. 1 Wives are in 


1 pp. 75-0. 
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demand, and in all classes men are willing to (and generally 
must) pay a good price for them. Daughters are sold to 
the highest bidder, often a doddering old man ; and such 
an alliance between January and fresh May often leads to 
the consequences so humourously described by Chaucer. 1 
Girls of marriageable age are also imported in large 
numbers into the Central Punjab from such poor tracts as 
Kajputana and the Himalayas, the popularity of many 
of the fairs in the lower hills being due to the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded for business of this kind. 2 


Such traffic, undesirable as it is, has a lawful colour. 
Far worse is the kidnapping and seduction of desirable 
girls, who are bartered and handed on from one possessor to 
another at a continually depreciating value. As some 
check on this sort of thing, spasmodic attempts at optional 
marriage registration have been made by a few District 
Boards, but they have generally collapsed before the deter¬ 
mined hostility of the vested interests attacked. Not only 
the actual pimps and panders, but the lawyers and false 
witnesses who profit by the resultant litigation, the police 
who are bribed to keep quiet, the Brahmins who dread any 
infringement of their ecclesiastical rights are all banded 
together to deprecate reform. Such purely local registra¬ 
tion, moreover, has been generally due to the initiation of 
some high-minded Deputy Commissioner, and has tended 
to fall into abeyance when he has left the district. 

Yet enough has been done to shew the possibilities of 
marriage registration. Even were it left optional, and merely 
a legal presumption afforded to those whom a certificate 
stated to be lawfully married, much would be done to clear 

1 Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale. 

J I discovered this when I was on recruiting duty in 1918, and went 
to a fair in the Simla hills to get recruits. Unfortunately the fair was 
mainly attended by attractive girls from the hills and dissipated young 
gentlemen from Delhi, who had come to buy them. The stalwart youth, 
who throng ordinary fairs, were conspicuous hv their absence. 
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up the chaos which prevails. Women could not then be 
handed about like chattels, and the lawful husband would 
have some advantage as against , the procurer and the 
seducer. The systematisation of such marriage registration 
under the supervision of the Inspector-General of Registration 
would provide a necessary check on possible abuses; and 
would do more to raise the status of women than a hundred 
'• Mother Indias or a thousand “ Baby Weeks ” 


7. Industries. 

Though the Punjab is only just beginning to embark 
Cottago - , on centralised manufacture it has always 

thePuniab° f } )0SSeBsed cotta g e industries. Much attention 
has recently been directed to the possibil¬ 
ity or improving and encouraging these. It is a matter of 
general experience that manufactures tend to drive out 
cottage industries ; the latter lack two of the three essentials 
labour, capital and organisation-and are therefore at 
a isac vantage. These two missing essentials, capital 
and organisation, can be supplied by Co-operation, and in 
this movement lies the great hope for the success of cottage 
industries in this country. But in other countries where 
cottage industries have survived in competition with mass 
production it will be found that they are supplementary 
occupations of people engaged in other pursuits; in India 
they are the monopoly of particular castes and their adop- 
tion v others is largely prevented by prejudice. If the 
farmer and his family could be persuaded to spend their 
spare time m cottage industries they could largely dispense 
with the services of the occupational castes; much of the 
work ot the potter, the carpenter and the weaver could be 
dispensed with, and the members of these occupational 
castes would be set free for employment in centralised in- 
ustries without adding to the existing demands upon the 
produce of the land. The day, however, is yet far off when the 
armer will consent to consider the matter. At present the 
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Textiles : 
(a) Cotton. 


tendency is in the reverse direction, and the artisan classes 
are adopting agriculture as a subsidiary occupation to their 
own. Factory hands employed in carpentering, machine 
fitting, and even weaving comprise a remarkably small por¬ 
tion of those who are carpenters, smiths and weavers by 
caste. 1 ^ 

Cotton-spinning is the great domestic industry 
of the Province, coarse cotton cloth being 
woven by hand in nearly every village. The 
coarse country cloth is strongly woven and 
wears well, and is not likely to be entirely displaced by 
the machine-made article for some time to come. Finer 
qualities are also manufactured, but these include only 
longcloths and damasks, white or coloured, with woven 
patterns. Muslin 2 is made in small quantities at Delhi and 
Kohtak. The longcloths, when checked and of thick material, 
are called kites, and when striped are termed susi, the latter 
being made of machine-spun yarn with sometimes a few 
silk threads in the warp. The lungi or pagri is a long strip 
of cloth w r orn by men round the head as a turban or as a band 
round the waist. Beautiful kites are made in the South- 
West and Central Punjab. The superior kind of checked 
kites 3 made at Ludhiana closely resemble similar goods 
made in Europe : while the Ludhiana 1/ungis are excellent 
imitations of those made in Peshawar. The lungis of Shah- 
pur and Multan are more ornate. A special cloth made of 
a mixture of cotton and wool 4 is woven in Gurdaspur Dis¬ 
trict and exported all over India. The glazed fabrics 5 of 
Jullundur are also famous. Cotton rugs 6 are turned out at 
Lahore and Ambala. Cotton-pile carpets are made at 
Multan, but recent productions indicate that a crude scheme 
of colours has ruined the beauty of this manufacture. Cotton 
printing is done by hand by means of small wooden 
blocks in many parts of the Punjab. 7 
P.A.R. 584. 


eye). 


3 tanzeb 

3 gabrun. 4 garbi loi. 

5 especially the diaper railed ghati or bulbvlchashm (nightingale's 


dari or shafrnnji. 


Gazetteer, 78-9. 
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The whole industry suffers from the financial slavery 
of the weaver to tlie money-lender, who advances him yarn 
and receives, from him the finished product, only allowing 
him to retain the minimum wage which will suffice for his 
subsistance. Efforts to. emancipate the weaver have been 
made by the Co-operative Department — efforts which seem 
foredoomed to failure owing to the increasing competition 
of factory products. 1 » 


Sheep’s wool is largely produced in the plains, and 
(A) ™ wovctl or felted into blankets and rugs. 

Dora Ghazi Khan and Bhera produce coloured 
felts 2 in considerable quantities. The finest wool is that 
of Hissar, and the western Punjab also produces a fair quality. 
Some of the wool worked up in the Province is imported 
from Australia, most of tliis being utilised by the power- 
loom mills at Dhariwal. Of greater interest, however, are- 
the manufactures of pashm, the fine hair of the Tibetan 
goat. This is imported through Kashmir, Kulu. and Bashahr, 
and supplies Ludhiana, Simla, Kangra, Amritsar and Gujrat, 
the chief seats of artistic woollen manufacture. The 
industry dates from early in the nineteenth century, when 
famine drove numbers of artisans from Kashmir to seek a 
home in the Punjab. Real Kashmir shawls continued to 
be made until the Franco-German War. when the demand 
ceased: and the manufacture of pashmiva , or piece-goods 
made from pashm, is now confined to serges, 2 curtains, 
ordinary shawls and dressing gowns. 4 Coarse woollen 
cloth 5 is woven in the Kangra hills for local use. At Multan 
useful rugs are made whose fabric is a mixture of cotton and 
wool. More artistic are the Biluch rugs with geometrical 
patterns, made by the Biluch women. These are excellent 
in colouring. They are rather difficult to procure as they 
are not made for sale. 6 In many districts sacking, coarse 
blankets and rugs are made of goats’ and camels’ hair. 7 

1 P.A y R. (1922-3) 179. 2 namdn. 

3 alwan : Gazetteer^ 79. * chogha. 

' Puttu> « P.A.R. 585 

7 P.A.R, 585. 
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The carpet-weaving of Amritsar is a flourishing and 
important industry, and its products are exported to all 
paits of the world. Pcislmi is used for the finest carpets, 
and the work is all done by hand. Woollen carpets used to be 
made at Multan, but owing to the competition of Amritsar 
the industry is now confined to the manufacture of mats. 
Felt mats 1 are made of unspun wool and embroidered. 2 


Practically the whole of the silk used in the 
(c) Silk. Punjab is imported from China. Turbans 
and waistbands 3 of cotton cloth with silk 
borders woven on to them are also very largely made. 
Netted silk is made in the form of fringes, tassels, 
girdles, trouser 4 strings. Many kinds of wearing apparel 
■are decorated with embroidery. The wraps called phulkaris 
C flower work ’) are in most Districts embroidered with silk, 
nnd the industry has grown from a purely domestic one into 
a considerable trade, large numbers being exported to Europe 
for table-covers and hangings. Delhi is the centre of the 
trade in embroideries, in which gold and silver wire, as well 
as silk thread, is largely used, on silk, satin, and velvet. The 
embroidery is applied chiefly to caps, shoes, belts, uniforms, 
turbans, elephant trappings and the like, besides table centres 
and similar articles of European use. 5 


Wood-carving as an indigenous art is almost entirely 
Wood-carving arc hitectural, but devoted to doors and door- 
and furniture, ways, balconies and bow windows. Apart from 
the hill work, which has a character of its own, 
the wood-carving of the Punjab may be divided into 
three styles: the earliest (or Hindu), the Muhammadan, 
-and the modern Sikh style. Examples of the Hindu style 
are to be seen principally in the large towns, particularly at 


1 namda. 

2 Gazetteer, 80. 


lunyi . 


trouser o h f U pnn^h tr ° 4!iCr ’ cal . led is up with a string like .ho 

xrouser ot Jbngksh pyjama nightwear. ° 

6 Gazetteer , 79, 80. 
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ore. l'he forms used are fantastic, tassel shapes, pen¬ 
dants, and bosses being predominant. With the Muham¬ 
madans came the development of lattice-work .} which is to 
this day the characteristic feature of Punjab wood , decora¬ 
tion. Most of the old doorways to be seen in frequent pro¬ 
fusion in the old towns belong, broadly speaking, to this 
style of work. The Sikh style,, the work of the present day, 
may be said to be a modern adaptation of the Muhammadan, 
with occasional Hindu influence underlying it. It is charac¬ 
terized by clear-cut carving, broad treatment, and as a rule 
fairly good joinery. Of-late years European demand had 
led to this handicraft being largely applied to small articles 
of decorative furniture, and furniture after European patterns 
is made in every station and cantonment. There is also 
good inlaid work in some places, of Muhammadan origin and 
probably introduced from Arabia. Turned wood ornament¬ 
ed with lac in various combinations of colours is produced 
in almost every village. 2 


Iron is largely smelted in- the Kangra and Simla 
Metal work, Districts, but the out-tium is insignificant 
(a) Iron. - compared ‘with the amount imported into the 
Punjab. Lahore used to be famous for the manufacture of 
weapons, but the industry is now extinct. Damascening 
Or inlaying small-articles of iron - with gold wire is carried on 
in the Sialkot and Gujrat Districts. Agricultural imple¬ 
ments are made by village blacksmiths, who are also often 
carpenters. • In Lahore ironwork has been considerably 
improved under the. influence-of the North-Western Railway 
workshops. 3 

All the brass and copper used is, in the first instance, 
(6} mass imported, chiefly from . Europe. Formerly 
and copper. copper was - obtained from Kabul, but the 
import has entirely ceased. Various copper 
and zinc ores, found in the Ivulu Mils and-other parts of the 
Himalayas, used to be mined, but the imported metals are 
so cheap that there is no immediate likelihood of the mines 
being reopened. European spelter, chiefly German, has 

J pinjra. . 2 Gazetteer, 82, s Gazeltwr, SI. 
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long since driven the Chinese zinc out of the market. Both 
yellow and grey brass (or bell metal) are manufactured in 
the Punjab. Brass-ware is either hammered or cast; cop¬ 
per-ware is either cast or made of sheet copper soldered to¬ 
gether. The industry is limited to the manufacture of 
domestic utensils, which are only roughly ornamented . 1 


Bough unglazed pottery is made in nearly every 
Pottery. village, the potters being generally village 

menials who supply the villagers’ requirements 
in return ior a fixed share of the harvest. Glazed pottery is 
made at Multan. Originally confined to the manufacture 
of tiles, there is now a large trade in flower-pots, plaques, 
vases, etc. The predominant colours are light and dark 
blue, brown, and green. Porcelain of disintegrated fel- 
pathic earth, mixed with gum, is , made at Delhi. China 
clay is found near Delhi and in the Himalayas, but has not 
hitherto been utilized. The manufacture of glass is mainly 
confined to the production of glass bangles. Bottles, glasses, 
mirrors, lamps, lamp-chimneys, and other articles are made 
in some places. 1 


Cottage industries are mainly sold in 'the producing 
Industries village, it is only when they have some special 

utilising artistic value that they can command a wider 

’Suets™' market. Of a greater future importance are 
those industries by which agricultural produce 
is worked up for consumption, or at least is advanced a stage 
on the way. Such industries are in the aggregate of great 
industrial importance, seeing that they transform a large part 
of the raw; material worked up by the land, whether grain, 
oil seeds or sugar, fibres, drugs or dye stuffs. 


In the case of sugarcane the bulk of the raw- 
(o) Sugar. material is either sold raw for eating as a sweet¬ 
meat, or is worked up by the cultivator in a 
primitive village furnace for consumption in the form of 
raw sugar. 2 The cane itself is used as fuel for these fur- 


1 Gazetteer , 81, 
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naces.. But the newer varieties of cane now being intro¬ 
duced by the Agricultural Department yield a higher propor¬ 
tion of juice and will, therefore, require a proportionately 
greater amount of fuel to extract the raw sugar. These 
higher yielding canes cannot, indeed, produce sufficient fuel 
for the evaporation of their own juice. Moreover, the des¬ 
truction as fuel of the large mass of foliage provided by 
the crop is highly uneconomic, as these leaves contain a large 
part of the plant food which the crop has removed from the 
soil, and are therefore valuable as manure. These diffi¬ 
culties are being met by the Agricultural Department, which 
has designed furnaces whose simplicity of design renders 
them suitable for use by the ordinary peasant, by means of 
which both the fuel consumption and the time expended in 
evaporation can be reduced by one half. 1 

It is however notorious that India, though a sugar pro¬ 
ducing country, is nevertheless a large importer of sugar. It 
cannot compete on equal terms with countries such as 
Java, whose factories receive the produce of large contiguous 
areas, and convert it into sugar with the minimum of 
waste. Such factories would only be profitable in the 
I unjab could they lie certain of a sufficient supply of raw 
material to utilise their machinery ; and this would involve 
some form of contract with the cultivator, a difficult thing to 
arrange in a land of small peasant proprietors* Yet without 
it the sugar industry cannot prosper ; and the difficulties to 
be overcome might well occupy the attention of the Agri¬ 
cultural or Industries Department. 

Oil pressing also offers great possibilities. Oil seeds 
(6) Oil. are mainl y exported in their natural state, the 
oil required for local use being extracted in the 
most primitive manner. 

While sugar and oil offer opportunities to industrial 
(c) ^Cotton. enterprise, cotton has suffered from over¬ 
exploitation, The success of one or two pioneer 
ginning factories led to a number of imitators till finally so 

many gins were set up that the total cotton crop of the 
1 P.A.B (1923-4) 188. r 
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'rovince could hardly keep them working for two months. 
They absorbed most of the capital then available for 
industrial enterprise, and they both created and suffered from 
the industrial crisis of L913. Since then they have languish¬ 
ed, trusting to make meagre profits from under-paying 
their workers and neglecting to comply with the requirements 
of the Factories Act. 


Little has been done to explore the possibilities of cotton 
seed. It is fed to cattle in a crude form which is beyond the 
power of the animals to digest. From the seed there should 
be extracted the short fibres which could be used to make 
felt for hats, etc., the husk should then be decorticated to 
form a fuel; the kernel should next be crushed to separate 
the oil which is of value as a cooking material, or as a basis 
for soap, etc.; the resultant cake is a food which cattle can 
digest, or which will serve as an excellent manure. 1 

The comparatively large cattle population of the 
Punjab indicates that a large output of hides 
and skins is available in the Province. The 
number of local manufacturers of skins and leather goods 
has steadily increased in recent years. Moreover, in spite 
of the disorganization caused by the War, hides and skins 
still form one of the most important items of export, and the 
proportion of tanned hides exported is steadily increasing. 
Tanning is a primary industry, as it advances raw material 
produced in the country by a further stage. 2 The equip¬ 
ment of most of the tanneries, however, leaves much to be 
desired. In some cases, where up-to-date machinery has 
been installed, it has lain idle ever since for want of men 
trained to use it, and it was partly to secure an adequate 
supply of trained men and partly to demonstrate the 

possibility of turning out a high grade leather hitherto 
undreamt of in the Punjab, that Government opened 
a small tannery at Shahdara near Lahore. Neither of these 
objects has been attained. The class of leather manufactured 
throughout the Province is gradually improving, and it is to 

1 Calvert, 209. * Calvert, Chapter XII. 
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b . e ,10 P ed fclint if the improvement already realized continues 
the standard of leather goods in the Punjab will be in no way 
inferior to that of other provinces. 1 

' The Punjab mining industry is relatively unim- 
Miner«] oil, portent, During recent years it has, how- 
ei • received a great impetus from two sources : 
list }, the discovery of mineral oil in large quantities in the 
Attock district: and, secondly, the introduction of Punjab 
coal to the local markets of the Province. Oil springs had 
been known for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
0 ’!?* ( •stricts in the Punjab, but the output was insignificant 
until the discovery of the Khaur field, which still remains the 
only place where oil has been struck ; the Whitehall Petro¬ 
leum Corporation having failed, to locate oil. though boring 
operations were continued to a depth of over a mile. Pre¬ 
vious to 1922 the maximum annual output of the Province 
was attained in 1918 when the War rendered import from 
abroad costly and difl5ci.lt. The output then reached 
i million gallons, but it fell subsequently, and in 1921 
was only 69,000 gallons. But the completion of the new 
road from Fatelijang to the oil-field at Khaur, and the 
ajmgo a pipe line from Khaur to Rawalpindi enabled 
^ttoc v oil to be put on the market at a reasonable price. 
Owing to this opening up of the oil district the output of 
oil rose to 71 million gallons in 1922. and U| million 
gallons m 1923, the output for 1924 being practically the 
same (114 million gallons). 2 

Tlio Punjab coal mines are situated in the tertiary 
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ere a good steam coal is found in seams of 10 feet depth, 
it disintegrates, however, on exposure to the air for two or 
three months, and this renders it unsuitable for storing. This, 
combined with bad transport facilities handicaps the mine 
considerably. The Geological Department’s report indicates 
that coal may exist along the whole range where the Makar- 
walmine is situated, a matter which requires further investi¬ 
gation. The output in 1924-25 was only 77,000 tons. 
Compared with the total Indian output of over 18 million 
tons this amount is insignificant, but the possibilities of the 
development seem greater, when once adequate communica¬ 
tions are provided. 1 


Iron is found in Kangra district at several points 
along the outer Himalayas, in the form of 
I Tsi°te PCr cr y stal magnetic oxide of iron embedded in 
decomposed and friable mica schists. The 
supply is practically inexhaustible, and the quality of the ore 
is equal to the best Swedish iron. 2 Iron mines are also 
worked in some of the Simla hill states. The inaccessibility 
of these Himalayan regions, where communications (even by 
road) are practically non-existent, hinders development; but 
the most serious difficulty lies in the lack of fuel. The wood 
from the neighbouring forests is soon exhausted. It is 
only when (as in the north of England) iron and coal are 
found in proximity that smelting on a large scale is 
possible, the necessary condition for a flourishing iron 
industry. Similar difficulties prevent the exploitation of the 
copper-bearing strata of the Himalayan regions. Slate 
quarries in the same region provide the sloping roofs 
necessary as a protection against the torrential rains of the 
Himalayan area. 

Rock-salt is possibly the most important mineral 
in the Punjab. The deposits most largely 
Salt mines. worked are those which occur in the well-known 
Salt Range. Near the village of Khewra the 
main seam, which is being worked in the Mayo mines, has an 
1 P.A,R. 593 ; P.A li> (1924-5) 228. 2 P.A.R. 594. 
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aggregate thickness of 550 feet, of which five seams, with a 
total thickness of 275 feet, consist of salt pure enough to 
3e Pl a p e( l on the table with no more preparation than mere 
pulverising. The associated beds are impregnated with 
earth, and in places there occur thin layers of potash and 
magnesian salts. In this area salt quarrying was practised 
for an unknown period before the time of Akbar, and was 
continued in a primitive fashion until it came under the control 
of the British Government with the occupation of the Punjab 
m 1849. In 1872 systematic mining operations were planned, 
which have been continued on the same lines ever since! 
There are smaller mines in the same range at Kalabagh and 
Warcha. The Salt Range mines contain an inexhaustible 
supply of salt. They are worked in chambers excavated in 
salt strata, some of which are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide 
•and 200 feet high. 1 

These Salt Range Mines supply the greater part of the 
unjab. 1 lie south-east of the Province however is served 
from Rajputana. There the salt is obtained by solar 
evaporation of surface and sub-soil brine from canal, pit or 
well. Finally there are two mines in Mandi State in the 
Himalayas. They are owned and worked by the State. A 
small quantity of salt is raised there from open quarries, 
where the rock-salt beds, distinctly impure and earthy, lie 
near the junction between Tertiary formations and the 
older unfossiliferous beds. The total Punjab output in 1924-25 
was 160,000 tons or a ninth of the total salt output of India. 2 

The collection of Salt Revenue has always been 
Salt. Admin- ;m, ler tbe direct control of the Government of 
istration. India. The operations in the Punjab, connect¬ 
ed with the levy of the duty on the production 
of salt, are under the control of the Commissioner, Northern 
India Salt Revenue, Agra. The Department is not under 
the control of the Local Government, and the income and 
■charges do not come upon the Provincial estimates. 3 

1 P.A.R. 173, 

2 P.A.R. 17-1; P.A.R. (1924-5). 228. 
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The Punjab produces enough salt for its own consump¬ 
tion. But during the War it had to supply Bengal also, 
which had previously relied on supplies by sea. Even after 
the War. the scarcity inevitably arising from the lack, both 
of internal and of overseas transport, combined with the 
continued cessation of supplies from German and Turkish 
sources, encouraged speculators to exploit the situation. 
Towards the end of 19*20 it was decided that the only possible- 
remedy was to appoint in every district in Northern India. 
as*well as in certain Indian States, agents, to whom an allot¬ 
ment of salt from Northern India sources could be made- 
monthly on the basis of population. The internal distribu¬ 
tion of salt within each district was controlled by the Deputy 
Commissioner, the only requirement made by the Northern 
India Salt Revenue Department being the limitation of com¬ 
mission realised by the agent. In practice, however, these* 
limitations were difficult to enforce and they tended to remain 
a dead letter. The system, however, worked with fair success 
as long as the shortage of salt remained acute, but when 
increased supplies of salt in the cold weather of 1921-22 facili- 
• tated competition, the nominees proved in many eases un¬ 
able to compete with traders to whom the Commissioner 
of Salt granted passes, a procedure which was consistent with 
the intentions of the Agency system. 1 As a result the 
Agency-system had to be abandoned and free trade restored. - 

8. The State and Industry. 

The prevalence of laissez-faire doctrines during 
The state - the Nineteenth Century deterred the State from 
and Industry any attempt to assist industry. In the Twenr 
in India, tieth Century increasing disbelief in these doc¬ 
trines came to a head with the State control of industry 
during the War, and the new attitude gave the Indian politi¬ 
cians of the Refojms epoch an excuse for demanding protec¬ 
tion-and other artificial State stimuli. Unfortunately they 
i P.A.B. 175. * 2 P.A.K.1T2. 
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proceeded on wrong lines. The economic history of Eighteenth 
Century Europe supports the conclusions of economic theory 
that such a State policy tends to be diverted to serve private 
interests. The power which the Reforms scheme gives to 
politicians inevitably directs such State activities along 
the path of dishonesty. And even if honest, they are ineffi¬ 
cient. All the vices of bureaucracy are magnified a hundred¬ 
fold when it attempts to direct a business. The strangling 
red-tape, the conflicting departments, the multifarious 
authorities whose sanction is required before anything can 
be done, render it impossible to act effectively till it is too 
late. The model tanneries, weaveries, and Engineering 
Colleges so expensively provided by the Punjab Government r 
above all the great Hydro-Electric scheme will provide ample 
material to future economists who wish to point the moral 
of the unwisdom of such State aid to industry. 1 

To its sins of commission the Government has added 
Industry and sins °f omission. Much can be done that 
Oommuniea- has been left undone. Industrial progress 
cannot be made without adequate means of 
transport. hen these facilities for the conveyance of goods 
and men are supplied, industrial development will follow . 2 
Neither England 3 nor Germany 4 rose to industrial leader¬ 
ship till they had perfected their communications and could 
act as industrial entities. More roads and railways are 
obvious requirements. Even such ordinary facilities as the 
provision of railway sidings to large mills and factories 
and to the big grain markets of the Province are denied bv 
a railway ruled by red tape. 3 Some minor difficulties have 
indeed been removed. In 1922 a system was introduced 
under which coal could be obtained in full train or half train 
loads. This system is undoubtedly of assistance to those 
industrialists who use large supplies of coal, as it expedites 

1 Cf. Marshall 43, 317-8, 323. 

2 A.C'.M. 107. India’s need for Transportation by W. E, 
Weld, Ph.D. (Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York 1920). 

3 Marshall 28, 41, 59. 

e PA. P.598. 


4 Gtopham 32, 
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transport by reducing shunting delays eu, route to a minimum. 
But it makes conditions somewhat harder for the smaller 
industrialists who cannot, in many cases, afford to pay prices 
for half train loads of coal, and have not the machinery or 
-capital to arrange for immediately unloading the coal on 
arrival, with the result that they are charged heavy demurrage 
by the railways with additional heavy tips to the station- 
master. 


The value of a standardised system of weights and 
Weights and measures has been realised by statesmen and 

Measures. rulers from time immemorial. “ Divers weights 

and divers measures are alike an abomination to the Lord/’ 
So said Solomon, 2 and the principle w'as recognised by 
every capable oriental ruler. Aladdin, the Pathan king of 
Delhi, 3 punished those dealers who gave short weight, 
“ especially to ignorant people and children/’ by cutting off 
equivalent weights in flesh from the buttocks of the 
offenders. 1 The strong kings of mediaeval Europe were 
equally insistent on standardised weights and measures. 6 
India has, however, unfortunately-reverted to pre-Biblical 
principles, and though Government has approved of certain 
standards, it makes no attempt to enforce them. Everywhere 
. is the scant measure that is abominable, the wicked 
balances, and the bag of deceitful weights.” 0 A few 
feeble attempts have been made to remedy the confusion. 
Stamped weights were issued by the old Delhi district 6 and 
-still survive at Sonepat 7 ; while co-operative societies 
endeavour to standardise weights by passing model bye-laws, 
bye-laws which are easier passed than enforced. Modern 
India has still to learn from Moses the lesson that the first 
•condition of honest trade is the enforcement of a system of 

1 I\A.R. (1923-4) 222. 

2 or whoever wrote the Proverbs, (Proverbs xx. 10 ; see also xi. 1 ; 
xx. 23; Deut. xxv, 13-16; Micah vi. 10, 11; Amos viii. 5; Hosea 
xli. 7). 

3 1296-1326 A. D. 4 L. F. R. 102. 

5 Jen fa 136-7. Micah vi. 10, 11. 

7 Part of which was in 1911 made into the Delhi Province, vol. I, 
p. 31. 

8 Which was left in the Punjab. 
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standardised weights. Unfortunately, however, the Indian 
politician is too nearly allied to the small Hindu trader who 
is devoted to his profitable " bag of deceitful weights. 


One boon, that of a stabilised currency, however, 
India does owe to her rulers. It is a boon too 
Currency and little appreciated by the politicians despite the 
Banking paralysis of Indian commerce under the post¬ 

war fluctuations of the rupee. But the attempt 
by Sir Basil Blackett 1 to stabilise Indian banking by a 
Reserve Bank, was successfully frustrated by the politicians. 
Such a Reserve Bank, modelled on the Bank of England, 
with Government backing, yet free from political interference, 
would have done more for Indian commerce and industry 
than all the present protective tariffs and Departments of 
Industry put together. A proper banking system is the neces¬ 
sary preliminary to any industrial or commercial expansion 
India, is perpetually suffering from the periodical collapse of 
rickety and ephemeral banks. The failure of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla in 1922 ruined many prosperous enterprises. 
The provision of a banking system which commands public 
confidence will alone unearth the hoards now hidden in the 
soil, and thus free vast wealth for the promotion of indus¬ 
trial and commercial enterprise. The petty jealousy w ne t 
rejected a scheme for a Bank, which would be independent ot 
their interference, is a sufficient proof of the lack of true 
public spirit which is characteristic of Indian politicians. 

\ minor, though by no means, negligible handicap 
to industrial progress lies in the rigidity of the 
of'Cdfor Alienation of Land and Pre-emption Acts. 2 
industrial These laws afford a necessary and valuable 

purposes. protection to the agriculturist against the 

usurpation of his land by the money-lending classes. But 
they are not. intended and should not act as a deterrent to 
those who in good faith wish to acquire land for building or 
extending factories or for other industrial purposes. Under 
i Finance Member of the Government of India, 1923-8. 

» vol. I. pp. 25, 27. 
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such circumstances they must now apply to the Deputy- 
Commissioner. who can sanction sale. In practice this means 
the bribing of a horde of underlings in the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s office, who will otherwise hang up the proceedings 
indefinitely. To devise some procedure, which will facili¬ 
tate the acquisition of land by genuine industrialists without 
affording, a loophole for the evasion of the Alienation and 
Pre-emption Acts should not be difficult, and would remove- 
a very irritating hindrance to industrial progress. 

Industry; therefore, needs from the State not so- 
much active assistance as the removal of diffi- 
The Depart- cu lties created by the State itself. For this 
Industries. purpose a liaison officer might well be appointed 
whose function it would be to keep Government 
informed of the economic point of view. Such an official 
should not only be in touch with commerce and industry but 
also with agriculture, for after all agriculture is not only 
itself the predominant Punjab industry, but it also provides 
the raw material for most other industries. Not only would 
such an official advise Government as to the needs of in¬ 
dustry (in its widest sense), he would also advise commercial 
leaders as to what the different Government Departments 
could do, what statistical information they could give, where 
they could help, and where help was impossible. 

Such might a Department of Industry be. Very 
different is the reality. Separated from the Department 
of Agriculture in 1920, it now regards agriculture as 
the enemy, and its function to divert as much money and 
interest as possible from agriculture to ‘industries.” The 
money, when obtained, is devoted to the upkeep of a horde 
of petty officials, who go about inspecting, and interfering, 
in every way making themselves a perfect pest to indus¬ 
trialists and factory owners. So far from attempting to 
remove restrictions from industry, the main object of the 
Department seems to be to impose them, and it might well 
be denominated the Society for the Strangling of Infant 
Industries with Red Tape. 
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Red Tape is also the bane of most of the (so-called) 
technical education, whether conducted under 
Education. ae 8* s °f the Industries or the Eduction 

Department. It may be best defined as in¬ 
struction as to how not to do it, its only value being to demon¬ 
strate the inefficiency of State as contrasted with private 
enterprise. The so-called industrial schools turn out in¬ 
ferior articles at high cost, similar work being done both 
better and cheaper by illiterate mechanics in the bazaar. 1 


A higher type of technical education is required by those 
whom the cry for Indianisation has encouraged to qualify 
for engineering and other posts requiring technical knowledge. 
Admittedly the best way of learning such work is by an 
•apprenticeship in an English factory. English factory owners 
however show more and more reluctance to train gentlemen 
who are too fine for manual labour, and whose only ambition 
is to order other people about. For gentlemen of this kind 
the Maclagan College of Engineering 2 provides an admirable 
training, enabling them to qualify as Mechanical and Electri¬ 
cal Engineers without any unnecessary sweat or grime. 3 

- A similar unreality attends the Government “Arts 
and Crafts Depot ” where inlaid brass 
Craffcs^epfit. aiK ^ ^ V01 T wor ^> painted and chased lacquer- 
work, pottery, damascened metal work, 
brass and kansi 4 work, silver and enamelled jewellery, 
turned and carved ivory, basket work, carpets, embroidery, 
printed goods, silks and numerous other works of art manu¬ 
factured in all parts of the Punjab are collected and offered 
for sale. 5 But though Government provides free a beautiful 
building, where these products of cottage industry are display¬ 
ed to every advantage, yet the management is so unbusiness¬ 
like that the turnover is small, and the prices charged are, 
in many cases higher than those for exactly similar articles 
in the Lahore shops hard by, which have not the advantage 
of a free building provided by the State. 

1 P.A.E. 445, 599. 2 Founded In 1923. 3 P.A .12. (1924-5) 223. 

4 an alloy of copper and tin in the proportion of 7 to 2. 

5 P.A.li. 586. 
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A similar lack of business sense rendered ineffective the 
beauty of the surroundings of the Punjab Court at Wembley 
in ] 923-24. This was under the management of the Control¬ 
ler of the Arts and Crafts Depot. In the centre was a wooden 
enclosure, about 350 square yards in area, decorated with 
a number of very finely finished brass lamps and a complete 
' painted model of the famous mosque at Lahore called after 
Wazir Khan. Even before its completion the work attracted 
favourable notice and was very favourably criticised in the 
English press. The visit of His Majesty the King Emperor 
assured special interest. 1 Yet the interior arrangements of 
a building pre-eminent in the Exhibition for artistic excel¬ 
lence showed that lack of attention to detail reminiscent of 
the orient at its worst. A stuffed tiger waddled through 
an imitation jungle ; yet a ladder propped against its back 
provoked peals of laughter from the children who had hoped 
to lie scared by the awesome beast. The salesmen too 
seemed desirous rather to over-reach their customers than to 
win their confidence ; and left visitors with the impression 
that the oriental was to be avoided rather than cultivated 
in business transactions. Double-dealing never pays, and in 
this case it was particularly short-sighted as it lost an oppor¬ 
tunity which could not easily be recalled. 


But it is in its attitude towards the development 
The Mandi e ^ ec ^ c P ower that the State in India has 

Hydro-electric appeared at its worst. Originally by means of 
Electricity Acts every possible difficulty, was 
thrown in the way of small tentative attempts at the 
introduction of electric light or fans. 2 As early as 1909, 
however. Sir Louis Dane had realised the possibilities of 
utilising the vast quantities of hydro-electric power latent 
in the Canal systems of the Province. Unfortunately the 
War supervened. The Canal Department, dreading inter¬ 
ference with its hitherto undivided control, murmured 
that this would “ endanger the irrigation supply.” 


1 P.A.R. (1923-4) 220. 


3 See vol. I. p. 8L\ 
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Possibly these objections, possibly an ability to take 
long views, possibly the megalomania which characterised 
the Maclagan epoch, possibly ail three combined, induced the 
Punjab Government to abandon these too modest proposals 
and stake the whole fortunes of the Province on the grandiose 
Mandi 1 Hydro-Electric project, whose ultimate aims are to 
supply the greater part of the Province with electaic power. 

It is too early yet to pass any final judgment on this 
Project. To criticise it openly was to invite political suicide. 
Yet covert criticism has been widespread. The Punjab is 
none too rich a province. It is sadly undeveloped. l jal b^ 
expenditure is called for on communications. It is committed 
to vast and expensive new irrigation schemes. 2 Each of 
these, as well as those now working, involve the damming o 
deep lakes of water, all of them potential hydro-electric 
power. Instead of utilising these, a new and indefinitely 
expensive dam, of no irrigational utility, is constructed in 
a zone, always subject to earthquakes, and which has within 
the last 25 years been visited by two which wrought havoc 
far and wide. The earthquake of 1905 levelled to the ground 
every building within an area of 700 square miles. I went} 
thousand people perished, including 25 out of the 7(> Euiopc an 
iniiabitaiits of DharmsalaT Another such earthquake 
would rend the Mandi dam in twain, pouiing its waters on 
a defenceless population; while any of the minor tremors, 
which visit the Mandi area almost annually, will cause cracks 
and fissures which will be expensive and difficult to mend. 

A scheme, such as this, vast, speculative, mortgaging 
the hard-earned nest-egg of a poor Province, might well 
have invited the best advice that the world can offer. America 
teems with experts in hydro-electric work who know its 
difficulties and dangers, and can estimate expenditures and 
returns. Doubtless such experts are expensive, but then- 
salary would be a mere flea-bite when compared with the cost 
of this scheme. Rumour does indeed hint of a Balaam, w o- 

1 80 called, because its head works are situated in the Mandi State, 
in the earthquake zone. 

2 vol. I. pp. 267 fl. 3 P.A.Tt. 34. 
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invited to bless, turned round and cursed the scheme in 
drawling Yankee. Certain it is, that there is no expert in 
charge. No one is responsible. The amiable officer, who as 
u Superintending Engineer, Hydro-Electric Circle/’ is now 
in charge, merely gives out contracts for various parts of the 
scheme, as if he were a dear old lady giving lollypops to nice 
little boys and girls. Responsibility for the scheme as a 
whole there is none. When the real difficulties of the scheme 
arise, this amiable officer will have long since retired. Then 
the question will arise as to how far it is desirable to throw 
good money after bad. In all such schemes unforeseen 
difficulties arise. But here the defects are obvious already. 
One is the difficulty and expense of maintaining a long and 
highly charged cable through the wild hill tracts under the 
supervision of Government subordinates. A thunder storm, 
an earth tremor, an inquisitive hillman, a falling tree, a mis¬ 
chievous boy or a malicious seditionist can in a second 
plunge the whole Punjab into darkness, and silence its fac¬ 
tories, paralyse the mechanic at his lathe, and the dentist as 
he inserts into his patient’s mouth his horrid little instru¬ 
ment of torture. 


Another question arises. The scheme is expensive, and 
will probably cost far more than the estimates. But (it 
is urged) look at the return ! No less than 21 million horse 
power will be available for the industry of the Province. 
Possibly. But it is assumed that that power can be sold at 
present prices. Yet every flapper knows that if the market 
is flooded with silk stockings their price falls. And so with 
any commodity. It is doubtful whether the Punjab needs 
or can absorb all this power. Certainly not at once. And 
then will arise the dilemma “ Is it to be practically given 
away, so as to dispose of all of it, or is only a portion to be 
disposed of so as to keep up the price ? Is it to get the great¬ 
est return, or to provide the greatest utility ? ” Here, 
unfortunately, there is no difficulty. The ordinary house¬ 
holder must have power for his electric light and fans. He 
must have it, and he must therefore pay for it. And he must 
pay through the nose. In fact he is the man who will 
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have to pay for tlie whole scheme. The rest of the power will 
have to be practically given away. 


The ordinary householder has already a foretaste of what 
this may mean. At Shahdara, just outside Lahore, pri¬ 
vate enterprise has erected a gigantic power-house capable of 
supplying Lahore, Amritsar and the surrounding districts 
with all the power they want at a cheap rate. Yet this 
power-house is prevented from working to more than a fifth 
of its capacity for fear it should trench on the claims of the 
Mandi Scheme. Even in Shahdara itself no electric light is 
allowed, though it could be provided for almost nothing. 
Householders must remain in patient expectation that in some 
ten years’ time the Mandi Scheme will provide it at an exces- 
sive cost. And yet this scheme is lauded as promoting 
industry and beneficial to the public. 

The more this scheme is analysed the more likeness does 
it show to the abortive Back Bay scheme of Bombay, 
Ushered in with the same set of platitudes about public bene¬ 
fit, the same red tape supervision, the same refusal to face 
facts, the same resentment of criticism, it may well lead to the 
same failure and the same impossibility of holding anyone 
responsible. Nor is anyone responsible. In matters of State 
enterprise no one ever is. Occasionally it is necessary 
to find a scapegoat, an Admiral Byng, a General Dyer pays 
the penalty for errors not his own. Such manoeuvres 
however do not deceive the elect, who realise that bureau¬ 
cracy is a machine created for the evasion of responsibility. 

Clearly large expensive speculative schemes of this kind 
should be entrusted to private enterprise. The State may 
well lend all the assistance it can, statistical estimates, men 
who know the country, police protection. But business-men 
should finance the enterprise. This will secure that it is 
carried out cheaply, efficiently and under expert advice, 
For a business-man is out to make money while an official is 
only out to make a job-—a very different thing. 

15 
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9. The Economics of Industry. 



Industrial progress in the Punjab is subject to the res- 
Limitation on trictions imposed by its geographical condi- 
mdustnal tions. The possibilities of coal and minerals 

the Punjab, are limited, while the great potentialities of the 
water-power of the Himalayas have not yet been realised. 
Industrial progress is therefore confined to the production 
of local requirements, whose bulk prevents outside competi¬ 
tion. Flour mills, ice factories, tanneries, woollen mills, 
glass works, saw mills and cement works are all of this class. 
The absence of any industrial manufacture of agricultural 
implements in the Province illustrates the ignorance of agri¬ 
cultural conditions characteristic of the urban population. 1 


Manufactures for export must be of high value in pro¬ 
portion to bulk, such as carpets or silk ; or must transform 
raw materials already exported, as in cotton-ginning factories 
or oil presses. Wheat is scarcely more bulky than flour,, 
and is far less perishable. Consequently flour mills are con¬ 
fined to those which produce for local requirements. The 
export of machinery is rendered impossible on account of its 
bulk in relation to value, while the scattered nature of the 
mineral resources of the Punjab almost prohibits its produc¬ 
tion even for local use. But repairs should be done in the 
Province, and the training of skilled mechanics and the erec¬ 
tion of extensive repair shops are crying necessities. 1 

With a past buried deep in the mists of antiquity. 
Agricultural the Punjab is industrially a new country. 2 
development Her free capital is seldom equal to the urgent 
industrial ^ demands for it, which are made by the 
progress. industries of agriculture and transport ; and, 
therefore, vigorous as her people may be individually, 
she has little opportunity for pioneering the more 
complex methods of industry in advance of older countries* 
1 P.A.R. 587 ; Calvert 60. 2 Marshall 142. 
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which have abundant capital and energy free for 
such work. 1 Moreover the full use of an invention, 
in technical skill, or mechanical appliances, or organisation, 
cannot be got by limited circles of people. It bursts these 
local barriers, and compels trade to spill over from place to 
place, until the greatest of modern inventions in machinery 
and industrial government can have their full scope only 
when the market is the world. 2 The demand for industrial¬ 
ism in the Punjab is not due to far-sighted business acumen. 
Moneylenders, who want a usurer’s return for their money, 
and the clerkly middle-classes seeking employment outside 
the crowded literary professions, powerful politically, incapa¬ 
ble industrially, have hounded on the Government to itSr 
futile attempts to stimulate industry. Labour is fully 
employed in agriculture, which affords continually increasing 
profits. Industrial developments would withdraw labour 
from agriculture, and diminish the food supply. A further 
necessary condition of industrial progress lies, therefore, in 
the increase of agricultural production. For this are neces¬ 
sary (1) the employment of the spare time of agriculturists, 
in by-industries or by the introduction of crops requiring 
labour in the off seasons, and (2) an efficient marketing system 
which would eliminate the army of middlemen, who charge 
high prices to the public while underpaying the producer. 3 
The intensive cultivation of fruit and vegetables might 
raise the Punjab to the level of California, Denmark or the 
Channel Islands. And this should be particularly easy in 
newly opened canal districts, where the people are not wed¬ 
ded to primitive methods of husbandry. Such intensive 
cultivation, however, requires improved communications 
nnd transport facilities, above^all some system of refrigera¬ 
tion which will allow milk, clarified butter, fruit and vegetables 
to be stored and transported without serious deterioration. 

Yet, ignoring these obvious possibilities, Indian political 
opinion demands industrial expansion on English lines, and 
the Government (with its tongue in its cheek) complies with, 
the clamour. 

1 Marshall 105. 2 Macgregor 28. 3 P.A.R. 588. 
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Industrial progress is dependent on sound finance, 
Joint Stock and Punjab industry lias suffered from a lack 
enterprise. 0 f that knowledge of business principles which 
is the foundation of European and American Industrialism. 1 
Many of the old fashioned Indian bankers were honest 
enough in their own way, but their business was a purely 
family one, and offered no outlet for the investment of the 
capital of the public. This suggested the opportunity for 
the Swadeshi 2 banicing enterprise which flourished just before 
the War and was amazingly successful in eliciting capital 
from private hoards. The inability of the banks to find ade¬ 
quate and ready-made short term investments forced them 
to put their money into one new industrial company after 
another. Their enterprise in the development of the cotton 
industry was emulated by individuals and by Joint Stock 
Companies. Ginning factories, tanneries, etc., sprang up 
like mushrooms, and gave an illusory appearance of great 
prosperity, of a coming miniature industrial revolution. Inf 
1913 the bubble burst, when the Peoples Bank and the| 
Amritsar Bank suspended payment. The crash overwhelm¬ 
ed nearly all the Swadeshi Banks, sound and unsound, and 
many industrial concerns. 3 These failures were expedited by 
the stringency caused by War conditions and the greater 
regulation of joint stock enterprise following on the pas¬ 
sing of the Companies Act of 1913. This wave of optimistic 
investment and fraudulent flotation led to a shaking of cre¬ 
dit and a disruption of trade from which the Province has 
not yet recovered. Joint Stock enterprise is, therefore, a 
subject of distrust, which prevents it from taking its proper 
place in financial and industrial expansion. Though the 
existing companies are mainly on a sound basis, many of the 
largest and soundest of them, are not indigenous, but owe 
their capital and management to European firms. 4 


Joint Stock enterprise in the Punjab is almost entirely 
confined to banking and trade activities. In the industrial 
sphere it is practically non-existent. The hesitation shown 

1 P.A ,li. 589. 2 Swadeshi— native. 

3 Townsend 2. 4 P.A .JR. 589. 
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by those who own wealth to invest it in these bodies is not 
altogether without reason. The companies seem to regard the 
Companies Act more as a repressive measure instituted by 
Government than as a necessary safeguard to the interests 
of the shareholders. Generally speaking, there is considerable 
laxity in the observance of the Act. Some companies seem 
cpiite indifferent to the necessity for accuracy even in record¬ 
ing facts for their own information. In one case the Directors- 
printed one prospectus for the official Registrar 1 and another 
for prospective buyers of shares. The auditor who is too 
efficient is apt to be offered a fee so much reduced that he is 
certain to refuse it : whereupon the company becomes at 
liberty under the Act to appoint some one more easy-going. 
Such an audit is moreover sometimes done almost entirely 
by unqualified clerks, and the real auditor does little more 
than affix his signature and assume responsibility. The 
general policy of Government has been to say as 
little as possible by way of criticism on the general 
administration of companies under the Act in order to 
avoid anything that might be construed as discouragement 
of joint stock enterprise. Endeavour has been made to 
warn and teach, and so to try and ensure compliance without 
prosecuting the offenders. Possibly this leniency has 
facilitated the formation and continuance of fraudu-r 
lent concerns, but the responsibility for these rests with the 
shareholders rather than with the Registrar. Though the 
public prefer to regard him as the custodian of their invest¬ 
ments and the guardian of their interests, his duty is confined 
to ensuring them the information which thev have a right 
to know. 2 


The same unbusinesslike methods characterise dis- 
The Middle- tribution. The bazaars are crowded with 
manandTndus- tiny little shops, each retailing microscopic 
quantities at exorbitant prices, and each giving 
quite insufficient work to a whole family. The big multiple 
store, with large stocks, small profits and quick returns has 

1 of Joint- Stock companies - P.A ,H. (1922-3) ISS. 
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yet to appear. Such stores as there are show no disposition 
to invest their profits in their business, and to study the arts 
of salesmanship and display . 1 The same petty-mindedness 
strangles industrial production. Weavers, and dyers, for 
example, are generally hopelessly in debt, remitting all 
their profits to the money-lender, who allows them only 
that meagre pittance necessary to maintain life. Such small 
money-lenders know the necessities of their debtors, and 
remorselessly use that knowledge to extract the uttermost 
farthing. There is often a further middleman, in the shape of 
a master workman. The essential master, however, is the 
money-lender, who has no knowledge of, or interest in, the 
technique of the craft, merely regarding the workers as 
animals with blood to be sucked. Little wonder then that the 
latter have no interest or energy to spare for the niceties of 
workmanship or improvements in method. They are slaves 
in everything but name. Fortunately the relative scarcity 
of labour spares the Punjab the worst rigours of the system. 
Agriculture always offers an escape to all except those who, 
like weavers, are specialists and unadaptable. Where, as 
in the case of hand-weaving, the trade itself is doomed, their 
plight is piteous indeed. 


Similar methods of exploitation are employed against 
factory workers, for whose protection the 
Factories. j n( jj an Factories Act was passed. Factory 
inspections disclose a radical difference between the conditions 
of perennial factories, which work all the year round, and 
seasonal factories, which, are only utilized for a short time 
during the year. The former are invariably well lit with 
electric light, sanitary rules are observed, and drainage 
is adequate. They are whitewashed and well ventilated. 
Hours of employment are well within the demands of the 
Factories Act. Adequate care is taken to guard dangerous 
machinery. In seasonal factories the conditions are very 
different. Most of these precautions are neglected. Many 
ginning factories of this class continuously violate all the 

1 I may mention one exception, Jagat Singh, the Chemist, wohse 
various branches recall those ot Boots, Cash Chemists, in England, 
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sections of the Factories Act relating to the hours of 
work. The ventilation of the ginning rooms and keeping 
of them free from dust remain a serious problem. Cotton 
ginners can be picked out from amongst other workers 
by their unhealthy appearance; ten hours daily in 
the dust-laden atmosphere of a ginning room quickly 
affects both eyes and throats; and it is not unusual 
to find cotton ginning workers almost speechless from 
dust at the end of the day. A special enquiry was made 
into the possibility of reducing the dust nuisance, but with 
negative results. It was found that the expense of installing 
mechanical exhaust plants in such factories was prohibitive. 
An experiment with nose and mouth masks was a failure. 
Women would not wear the masks at all, and men would only 
wear them for the time a Factory Inspector was looking on. 
The results of the enquiry go to shew that the improvement 
of working conditions in ginning rooms lies largely in the 
hands of the workers themselves. The responsibility of 
owners and managers does not, however, end with construct¬ 
ing well-ventilated ginning rooms fitted with windows at 
frequent intervals. It should also be impressed upon them 
that they are responsible for seeing that the operatives do 
not keep the windows shut or blocked up with cotton . 1 


Improvements are, however, being effected slowly. The 
arrangements for water-supply in factories continue to im¬ 
prove, and there is a plentiful supply of good drhiking water 
everywhere. Illumination by electric light or kerosiue vapour 
lamps, is gradually replacing that by candles and open oil 
lamps and the danger from fire is diminishing in proportion. 
In ginning factories, where practical ventilation by mechani¬ 
cal means has not yet been discovered, much attention has 
been paid to keeping all the windows and doors open, and in 
newly erected factories the windows and doors are being 
so arranged as to get the maximum amount of air and 
draught. Skylights have been fitted to the roofs of many 
factories and in this way ginning rooms are kept 

1 P.A.R. (1929-4) 226. 
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as free from dust as possible. Efforts have also been 
made to keep out of ginning rooms all persons not 
actually employed on ginning. To this end orders were- 
circulated to the occupiers of all cotton-ginning factories, 
prohibiting infants and small children from entering ginning 
rooms. This order was resented by both employers and 
employees, but in the interest of the health of small children 
it was more than justified, preventing as it did the exploita¬ 
tion of child labour on the pretence that children must remain 
with their parents. When surprise inspections were made, 
children of only six years were frequently found in the gin¬ 
ning rooms ; the excuse given by the factory managers being 
that they came there to see their parents, though their real 
object was to make them work for ten or twelve hours 
a day in a dusty atmosphere, regardless of their health. 1 

Accidents are common, and though they generally appear 
to be attributable rather to carelessness on the part of 
operatives than to any pronounced lack of safety devices, 
much still remains to be done as regards the fencing of 
machinery and the provision of suitable clothing for persons 
employed in operating machines. Inspections shewed that 
inexperienced and under-paid employees were still detailed 
for work on dangerous machinery. It is anticipated that the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which came 
into force in India on 1st July 1924, will in future go far to 
prevent the occurrence of accidents resulting from the employ¬ 
ment of inexperienced labour on dangerous mechanical 
processes. 2 

There has been a tendency in recent years towards 

Transfer of the establishment 'of'factories in Indian States 

factories to j n orc [ er to escape the jurisdiction of the Fac- 
Indian States . 

to avoid the t-ory Act, especially those oi its provisions 
Factories Act. which relate to the employment of child labour. 
Workers would prefer working in a factory in a Native 
State just over the bordery as they know that there they 
are at liberty to work as long as they wish and thereby earn 

* .P.A.R. (1924-5) 231. P.A.R. (J924-5) 232. 
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bigger wages. These considerations apply particularly to- 
child labour. In 1924, a factory in the Multan District 
was removed to a neighbouring Indian State with the 
object of avoiding the provisions of the Indian Factories 
Act, and a similar transfer from the Lyallpur District was 
anticipated. Unless the Factories Act is applied hi Indian 
States uniformly with British territory, the tendency will 
be for factories to be erected in States, where factory 
legislation does not exist, in preference to British territory, 
thereby nullifying the objects for which the Factory Act 
was passed. 1 

One of the most interesting duties of the Director 
of Land Records is to prepare a quinquen- 
^geJsurvey 11 wa S es survey. This survey deals with 
1922. ‘ urban labourers, and in rural areas with 

ordinary unskilled labourers, carpenters, black- / 
smiths, masons and ploughmen. But. in comparing 
Punjab rural conditions with those of another province, 
such as the United Provinces, the large mass of cultivat¬ 
ing proprietors should not be forgotten. They constitute 
the most characteristic feature of rural life in this province, 
and the investigation of the conditions under which they 
work and live is one of far more importance for the rural 
economics of the Province than that of the wages of the 
classes dealt with by this Survey. These latter have not 
in the Punjab the same importance as in a province like the 
United Provinces where the landowners are mere rent re¬ 
ceivers. Nevertheless the statistics obtained from the 
Wages Survey will always have a comparative value, 2 
especially when supplemented by the intensive village 
surveys of the economic conditions of agriculturists in parti¬ 
cular representative localities throughout the Province, now 
being conducted by the Board of Economic Enquiry. 3 

The Wages Survey undertaken at the end of 1922 1 
does give some idea of the general tendencies of wages. Such 

- P.A.R. (1924-5) 233. - P.A,R. (1923-4) 13G. - pp. 130, J34 /. 

4 I became Director of Land Records in April 1923 and wrote the 
Report on this Wages Survey, which had been carried out by my predeces¬ 
sor. 
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accounts of wages may serve one of two purposes. They 
may attempt to measure fluctuations in the prosperity of 
the working classes year by year, or, neglecting short period 
fluctuations, they may attempt to record the slow changes 
in the standard rates of wages. The former was the object 
aimed at by an old half-yearly wages return which was made 
from 1873 to 1908. .But short period fluctuations of this 
type can also be traced in the area and crop returns, in the 
-exports of agricultural staples, in the consumption of piece- 
goods, salt and other excisable articles, and above all in the 
price fluctuations of the staple articles of food. It was 
therefore considered that a record of fluctuations over a large 
period would be more valuable, and for this reason the 
wage census was made quinquennial. 1 

In order to attain increased accuracy the qanungo , 2 
fchod ^ a man direct touch with rural conditions, 

taken to was asked a number of simple questions which 

secure he could understand. His replies came straight 

to the Statistical Branch of the Director of 
Land Records’ Office free from any intermediate doctoring. 
Investigation was confined to workers of maximum effi- 
eiency, i.e., healthy men between the ages of 20 and 45. 
From these the wages of the sick and infirm, women, children 
and the aged could always be deduced approximately. The 
investigation related to urban and rural areas and to unskil¬ 
led and skilled labour. For rural areas four typical villages 
were selected in each qanungo’s circle. 3 

But the smallness of the industrial population even 
Urban industr- in the selected centres of Lahore, Amrit- 
ial Wages. sar an d Multan is remarkable. The popul¬ 
ations of such towns are mainly commercial and parasitic, 
and the relative unimportance of industries must be always 
kept in mind in studying urban wage statistics. The Survey 
does however illustrate the greatly increased cost of labour 
due to the rise in prices. But the oscillations in the prices 
of staple food-grains rendered it difficult to form an esti¬ 
mate as to whether real wages were tending to rise or fall. 
Wages tend to follow prices, but at a slower rate. Increased 
1 P.A.R. ((§22-3) 184 3 voLl.pp.15i/. 3 fUJt. (1922-3) 185. 
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wages resulted from the high prices of food-grains in 1921, 
but reduced prices did not reduce wages in the same pro¬ 
portion and it may be asserted with some confidence that the 
urban labourer in December 1922 was better off than his 
predecessor in 1917. But clearly this gives no answer to 
the main question which the quinquennial survey set out to 
solve, viz. , what is the general trend of wages. Prices were 
rising in 1917 and real wages were therefore depressed ; they 
were falling in 1922 and real wages were therefore enhanced. 
The general trend of wages can only be ascertained by ob¬ 
servations extending over a larger period, when prices have 
become established after the violent fluctuations caused 
by War conditions. 1 

Rural wages in adjoining districts are (as might be 
Comparison expected) less than those of similar crafts in 

•incUndu stria! towns * But such figures conceal many impor- 
wages. " tant facts. The rural labourer or artizan gets 
many things free (in particular a house to live in) for which 
liis urban brother has to pay. These differences more than 
cover the difference in wages. But the difference in outlook 
between the urban and rural labourer in the Punjab is so 
great that such comparisons are of doubtful value. The 
rural has less expert knowledge than the urban craftsman, 
but he is expected to be more of a handy man. He must 
be of a hardier tvpe to stand the life ; but if he can do so 
he is probably far better off. Yet, though poets and philoso¬ 
phers continue to descant on the advantages of a country 
life, erring human nature continues to prefer the dissipation 
of the town. In making such comparsions we verge on the 
aesthetic, and leave the strictly economic sphere which is 
the subject of a wages survey. 2 

The Survey indicates a general rise in wages 
Tendency for t°g e ther with a tendency to abandon confor- 
wages to have mity to a typical wage. Village rates for un- 

a competitive gkilled labour are st ill fixed, but they tend 
rathei than a ., • . v 

customary more and more to have a competitive ratnei 

TOlue - than a customary value. Where labour is 

plentiful the rates are low, and vice versa. Moreover, in 

P.A.S. (1922-3) 188. 3 P.A.H. (1922-3) 187. 
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villages where the land-owning tribes are hard-working ( e.g. r 
Arains, or Jats of the Eastern Punjab and the Malwa) their 
menials tend to work hard and remain occupied, and to 
command a high price for their labour; while in villages 
of idle proprietors the menials also tend to be idle and to get 
less wages. 1 

The value of the Wages Survey mainly lies in the 
light which it throws on the trend of wages 
Wa"<!s Survey Wilder the influence of War conditions, a dimi¬ 
nished labour supply due to losses from disease 
(especially the influenza epidemic), and the further opening 
up of the Canal Colonies. Prices had not only generally 
risen but had become more unstable. The quinquennial 
Wages Survey, which before the War would have given a 
good record of long period fluctuations, now deals with a 
period that is too short for the long period fluctuation caused 
by the War, while it fails to record the short period fluctua¬ 
tions due to the remarkable oscillations in prices which have 
characterised recent years. The only general results that 
can be deduced are that wages have risen, have become 
more competitive, and tend to differentiate more between 
qualities of labour and local demand. 2 


10. Local Self-Government. 


I believe that in many cases the ideal size for the unit of 
control and organization lies somewhat between the individual 
and the modern State. I suggest, therefore, that progress 
lies in the growth and the recognition of semi-autonomous 
bodies within the State—bodies whose criterion of action within 
their own field is solely the public good as they understand 
it, and from whose deliberations motives of private advantage 
are excluded. 

Keynes. The End of Laissez-Faire. 3 41. 

Whatever the West may have had to teach India 
The Village about self-government generally, in one respect 
Community. s he had only to learn. For in India has been 
preserved, better than anywhere else in the world, the most 
1 P.A.K.d 922-3) 188. 3 P.A.R. (1922-3) 189. 3 Hogarth Press (1926). 
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ancient self-governing unit, the Village Community. From 
this origin grew up the City States of Greece and Rome, 
which may be said to have presented to the world the purest 
type of democracy. And of all Indian provinces the Punjab 
preserves this organic growth in its most vigorous form. 
Throughout a great part of the Province the organization of 
the peasantry into village communities has existed from 
time immemorial, and is the work of the people themselves, 
and not the result of measures adopted either by our own or 
by previous governments. Indeed, these communities have 
sometimes been strong enough to resist the payment of re¬ 
venue to the Government of the day, and before British rule 
nothing was more common than for them to decide then: 
disputes by petty wars against each other, instead of having 
recourse to any superior authority. In some localities the 
present communities have been constituted from motives of 
convenience in the application of our system of settlement, 
but for the most part they have their roots deep in the 
history of the country. 3 


United by a real or fictitious common descent, the 
undTr ValS landowners of the village form among them- 
Britisk rule. selves a democracy, which rules its dependent 
priests, artisans, and menials with oligarchic authority. The 
informal assembly 1 2 was, and to a certain extent still is, both 
the ruler and the representative of the village community 
and it is presided over by one or more headmen. 3 These 
headmen are appointed by the Deputy Commissioner, and, if 
recognized by the community as their natural leaders, 
their influence equals their authority. Otherwise, their 
authority is limited to such legal powers as are conferred on 
them, and in the South-East Punjab a leader of the opposition 
is regularly chosen. The headman transacts the business of 
the community including the management of its common 
fund 4 to which all contribute, and to supplement which, in 


1 P.A.R. 156, L.F.R. jam'on. 

2 panchayat . 

3 lambardar. 

4 inalba. 
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many villages, a hearth or door-tax is imposed on all residents 
who are not members of the proprietary body. The com¬ 
munal body has had no legal powers ; but it has been in its 
power to inflict on recalcitrant members of the community 
the punishment of social excommunication, and on the 
menials and artisans various inconveniences. Only the 
village banker has been beyond its authority; and he, by 
virtue of being the creditor of every man in the village not 
excluding the proprietary council itself, is often able to order 
things according to his pleasure. 1 

For some time the feeling has been growing that 
Attempts to unless the Village Community, as represented 
vm^Com ky it s panckayat , 2 were given some legal form, 
munity. there was a danger that an organic growth, 

which has called forth the eulogies of philosophers and his¬ 
torians, might wither away. Its powers have been continually 
entrenched on by the administrative and judicial authorities 
created by British rule ; and sympathy has been no compen¬ 
sation for the loss of legal authority. The Panckayat Act 
of 1912 made an attempt to give civil powers to so-called 
panckayats , which were really only arbitration committees. 
But these powers were limited to suits w’here both parties 
agreed to take their cases to panchayats and were practically 
ineffective. More and more the opinion grew that the ex¬ 
tensive litigation which prevails in the Province is not only 
a moral evil but is also a source of great economic loss and a 
frequent origin of serious crime. In order to avert this, 
148 Arbitration Societies were founded by the Co-operative 
Department, under which disputes could be settled by arbitra¬ 
tion without the intervention of a Court. The success which 
was achieved attracted attention in several provinces and 
even in journals published in England. These Societies, 
were, however, closed down in view of the passing of the 
Village Panckayat Act of 1921. This Act aims at providing 
bodies with powers wdiich will enable them to settle petty 
disputes and take measures for the sanitation of villages. 

1 P.A.R. 167. 

2 From panch= five. A committee composed of about five persons- 
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It places the old institution of the panchayat on a modern 
legal basis. 1 


The Panchayat Act provides for the establishment of 
The Punjab panchayats consisting of punches elected by 
JT the people in single villages or groups of villages 
of 1921 in which the majority of the revenue-payers are- 

agreeablc to their constitution. Panchayats so established 
are required to make provision for meeting the requirements 
of their villages in respect of the construction, maintenance 
and improvement of public ways and drains, the excavation, 
maintenance, improvement and disinfection of wells, ponds 
and tanks for the supply of water for drinking, washing and 
bathing and the establishment and maintenance of burial 
and burning grounds ; they have also to perform the duties 
of panchayats under the Punjab Village and Small Town 
Patrol Act, 1918, in connection with thikri pahra 2 ; and may 
be required by Government to regulate wam-bandi 3 , and to 
act as school committees. All these matters are statutory 
duties of panchayats, the performance of which may be 
enforced by the Deputy Commissioner. There are, however^ 
other functions which it rests with panchayats them¬ 
selves to perform or not: these include the planting 
of trees, the relief of the poor and sick, the improvement of 
agriculture and agricultural stock, the promotion of cottage 
industries and the maintenance of libraries, the prevention 
or abatement of nuisances by the issue of notices and the 
infliction of fines for non-compliance, the supervision of 
village accountants, and the making of enquiries into the 
conduct of petty officials. Panchayats are also empowered 
to exercise the right of “ local option in respect of excise 
shops in their villages. In addition to these administrative 

* P.A.R. (1922-3) 51. 

2 Thikri pahra . A system under which villagers may, in turn, 
be compelled to perform the duties of watchmen. 

3 Wara-bandi. The system under which canal water is distributed 
from a water-course amongst the villagers for irrigation purposes, vol. 1. 
p. 293n. 
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.and executive duties and functions panchayats may be in¬ 
vested with powers to try petty criminal and civil cases. 
It will thus be seen that there is a large and useful field for 
the activities of panchayats, and that the Act if properly 
worked should provide that training for self-government 
from the bottom, which is so essential if self-government-, 
institutions at the top are to be successful. 1 

So far, however, the Panehayat, Act is greater in 
and perform- its fusibilities than its performance. Such 
anco of Pan- panchayats as have been formed have been in 
chayais. default in the performance of their statutory 

duties, while few have shown any activity in the performance 
of their voluntary functions. Doubtless they had not 
realised the powers which they possess or the duties which 
the Act requires them to perform. Government has, there¬ 
fore, issued instructions that every opportunity should be 
taken of impressing upon panchayats how' much it rests with 
them to improve the conditions of village life. It is recog¬ 
nized that want of funds must prevent panchayats from any 
great activity in improving sanitary conditions or providing 
amenities in their villages, but a panehayat which is prepared 
to raise some portion of the cost of any work designed to 
improve sanitary conditions may count upon the sympathetic 
consideration by the Sanitary Board of any application for 
a grant in aid, w hile applications for grants for other purposes, 
such as for village libraries, would no doubt receive similar 
treatment at the hand of the departments concerned. The 
sphere of usefulness of panchayats is so wide that once the 
scheme is really set going, it will soon be realized not only 
that it is one of the most potent instruments for the amelio¬ 
ration of the conditions of village life but also that it affords 
one of the best training grounds for self-government in wider 
spheres. 2 


1 P. .4. R. (1921-5) 184. 
3 P.A. i?. (1924-5) 187. 
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Village Self-Government is, however, a matter mainlv 
District of the past and the future. During British 

Boards. ru i e the most valuable instrument of rural 

self-government has been the District Board, whose 
functions correspond roughly with those of the County 
Councils in England. Prior to 1871 each district had a 
district committee which was merely an advisory body. 
The rules under the Local Rates Act of that year made these 
committees administrative bodies. In 1883 Lord Ripon’s 1 
Act extended the elective principle to District Boards and 
under it local boards also were established in tahsils . These 
latter, however, were soon found to be superfluous and have 
now been abolished. The elective franchise was originally 
confined to those paying a minimum local rate, though 
recently those paying profession 2 taxes have also been given 
the right of election. Till 1923 seats were filled by nomination 
in a number of backward District Boards ; but these have 
now been reconstituted on an elective basis, while the number 
of elected members in other boards has been increased. 3 
The franchise has also been broadened and made uniform 
all over the Province. Nominations to local bodies, now as 
before, are made chiefly with the object of securing the 
services of useful workers who are unable or unwilling to be 
returned by the election of their fellow citizens. Where 
communal representation prevails, care is taken not to 
disturb the balance of elected seats apportioned to the various 
communities; in other cases nomination is utilized to secure 
the representation of minorities who might otherwise remain 
unrepresented. 

The district fund is mainly derived from the local rate, 
which is a cess 4 on the land revenue of the district. The local 
rate is supplemented by grants from Provincial funds. The 
expenditure is chiefly on the maintenance of schools and 
dispensaries, vaccination, roads and rest-houses, arboricul¬ 
ture, ferries, cattle-pounds, horse-breeding and horse and cattle 
fairs. 5 

1 Viceroy 1880-4, very keen on extending self-government. ] 

2 hamyat p, 202. 3 P.A.R., 150. 3 vol. I. pp. 223/, 234. 

3 P. A. R. 159; P. A. R., (1922-3) 50. 
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LOCAL SELF'GOVERNMENT 

Even before the introduction of the Reforms Scheme- 
The Reforms the Punjab Government had taken steps 
Self-Govern^ towards a substantial reform in Local Self 
menfc. Government. With the introduction of the 

Reforms the Department of Local Self-Government became 
a Transferred Department under the control of the Minister 
of Education, and legislation was effected increasing the 
powers and independence of District Boards and Municipal 
Committees. These reformed bodies, however, cannot- 
exercise their beneficent influence properly unless they are 
financially sound. Higher prices have involved increased, 
expenditure, but income has remained relatively inelastic. 
Moreover, District Boards had undertaken schemes of ex¬ 
pansion in Education, Medical Relief and in a few cases 
Communications, without any consideration as to how they 
could meet the resultant recurring expenditure. They were- 
encouraged by grants from Government for capital expendi¬ 
ture on schools, hospitals or roads to imagine that some 
assistance would be forthcoming if they found themselves in 
difficulties over recurring expenditure. A further tempta¬ 
tion to extravagance lay in the fact that grants were generally 
made in proportion to a Board’s own expenditure. Economy 
was advocated by no Department, was hardly understood by 
the members and was left to the charge of the chairman, who, 
as Deputy Commissioner, had little time to spare for District 
Board finance from his other multifarious duties. The differ¬ 
ent services bid against each other in their anxiety to induce 
expenditure. Education bid highest and obtained the lion’s 
share ; next came Medical Relief, while Communications 
and other services had to be content with what remained 
over. 1 

As a result of this policy, local finance has become more 
and more dependent on Provincial grants. The local rate, 
which represented two-thirds of the income twenty years 
ago, now represents one-third only. In 1921-22 the financial 
position of District Boards reached its nadir, but in 1922-23. 




1 P.A.B. (1923-4) 79. 
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>y increased taxation and diminished expenditure on essen¬ 
tial services, such as Communications and Medical Relief, 
income just managed to balance expenditure. 1 


But extravagance in expenditure is not the only ex- 
Faulty planation of the present unsatisfactory financial 

met°Ms ing P osition of Local Bodies. Faulty account¬ 
ing methods have also been responsible for 
a good deal of waste. The annual Report of the Local Audit 
Department for the year 1923-24 revealed an unsatisfactory 
position. The question has two aspects—on the one hand, 
the responsibility of members of Local Bodies for the proper 
discharge of their statutory functions must be brought home 
to them ; on the other hand, the duties of controlling au¬ 
thorities must be more clearly realised. Members of Local 
Bodies before assuming their seats are required to take an 
oath not only of allegiance to the Crown, but also that they 
wil] faithfully discharge the duties upon which thev are about 
to enter, and this should be regarded not as a mere form¬ 
ality prescribed for political purposes, but as a serious reminder 
of the responsibilities attaching to service on Local Bodies. 2 


In England auditors of the accounts of Local Bodies 
have the power of disallowing unlawful expenditure and of 
surcharging such expenditure on the person making or author¬ 
ising the illegal payment; a similar power is conferred upon 
auditors by the Madras Municipal Act; and power to make 
lules to this end is conferred upon the Local Government in 
tbe Punjab. 3 Every member of a Local Body is personally 
liable for the loss, waste or misapplication of any money or 
other property of the Committee or the District Board, if 
such loss, waste or misapplication is a direct consequence of 
his neglect or misconduct while a member, and a suit for 
compensation may be brought against him. This liability 
Government propose to enforce in future should any flagrant 
cases of waste or misuse of the funds or property of Local 
Bodies be brought to their notice. 4 

3 (*923-4)80, a P.A.R. (1923-4) 81, 

By section 240 of the Punjab Municipal Act, 1911. 

4 P.A.R. (1923-4)82. 
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It does not appear that Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners always realise the seriousness of the obliga¬ 
tion imposed upon them by law of requiring that the proceed¬ 
ings of Local Bodies shall be in conformity witli the law and 
with the rules in force thereunder. Now that official control 
and guidance of Local Bodies from within has been very 
largely removed, it is more than ever necessary that adequate 
supervision should be exercised from without, in order to 
protect the interests of tax-payers, and to ensure the perfor¬ 
mance by Local Bodies of the statutory duties imposed upon 
them by the legislature. The Local Self-Government Dc- 
nartment of Government has no staff of Inspectors and must 
rely upon local officers to act as its agents in exercising the 
control to which the legislature has deemed it necessary to 
subject Local Bodies—a control, it may be noted, which is 
far less strict than that exercised by the Central Government 
in Great Britain. It is often said that Local Bodies can only 
through their mistakes learn the art of self-government, 
but mistakes which pass unnoticed and uncorrected are ob¬ 
stacles to progress rather than lessons in the art of local ad¬ 
ministration. 1 

One evil that has been brought to notice is laxity in the 
collection of revenue. The other main reason for the unfortu¬ 
nate condition in which the finances of many Local Bodies are 
found is the neglect to foresee where commitments are leading 
them. The remedy for this latter evil lies in far more de¬ 
tailed scrutiny of the financial position of Local Bodies at 
the time of the actual budgeting, taking into consideration 
not merely the year immediately ensuing, but the next two 
or three years j and it need hardly be added that, whenever 
sanction is given to the execution of any plan, it should only 
be after careful examination of the effects of the project on 
the finances of the Local Body in the coming years. 2 

The efforts made to ensure that the transaction 
Working of q f business by Boards shall be a reality and not 
BowS a mere formality are bearing fruit, and mem¬ 

bers are beginning to realize the responsibilities of their 
i P.A.K. (1923-4) S3. 2 P.A.B. (1923-4) 84. 
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office and attempting to solve for themselves the problems 
which confront them. Sub-committees are now being used in 
the manner recommended by Government and are reported 
to be working successfully in most districts; but in some 
districts they meet after, instead of before, the general 
meeting of the Board, with the result that a month or more 
must elapse before their proceedings are submitted to the 
geneial meeting. This procedure involves quite unneces¬ 
sary delay in the disposal of the Board's business, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be abandoned. Towards the end of 
the year 1924-25 the Ministry of Education announced the 
decision at which they had arrived with regard to the replace¬ 
ment of official by non-official chairmen of District Boards, 
and intimated that in the case of Boards of which three- 
quarters of the members were elected, if the Board at a meet¬ 
ing specially called for the purpose, and presided over by a 
non-official, resolved by a majority of 60 per cent, of the non¬ 
official members present to request Government to be allowed 
to elect a non-official chairman, the request would be duly 
considered ; and, unless there were circumstances rendering 
this course undesirable, the Deputy Commissioner would be 
withdrawn from theBoard, and orders would issue determi¬ 
ning that the chairman should be elected. 

Municipal government of some form or other has 

Municipalities. ex * stec * 111 tlie Punjab since annexation, 
and has been marked by a gradual extension 
of the elective principle, and a widening of the sphere of 
municipal activity. 2 

The Municipal Act of 1891 reformed the system of 
taxation, and provided a simple form of municipal administra¬ 
tion for large villages which it was inexpedient to constitute 
regular municipalities. Such villages were termed “ Notified 
Areas.” Amendments of this Act followed in 1896, 1900 
and 1905 and it has now been replaced by Punjab Act III 
of 1911. In this Act certain faults of drafting and arrange¬ 
ment were removed, and doubts felt as to the meaning of 
the legislature resolved . 3 

1 P. A. It. (1924-5) 171. 1 L. F. P. 226-7. » P. A. S. 162. 
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Thus even before the Reforms in the great majority of 
Municipalities some of the Mimicipal Commissioners were 
elected. In the larger Municipalities representation was in 
general by wards or classes of the community, or both. The 
constitution of each Municipality was dealt with on its own 
merits and was framed with regard to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of that locality. It was only as a result <^a special 
petition that changes were made at all. 1 With the Reforms 
the municipalities came under the control of Sir Fazl Hussain, 
the Minister for Education, who, here as elsewhere, used his 
influence to attack Hindu ascendancy. Under the previous 
system of distribution Hindus had had a representation more 
than proportioned to their population and voting strength. 
To serve his purpose the formula was adopted “ that the 
elected seats on municipal committees should be distributed 
among the communities in proportion to their population 
as modified arithmetically by their voting strength.” 2 The 
formula was reasonable enough in itself, but it did much to 
enrage Hindus, who had come to regard their control over 
municipal administration as a matter of right 3 . The electoral 
system was also introduced in practically all Notified Areas. 
These included places which were too large to be considered 
villages, and yet hardly large enough to be called towns. 
For such places a mainly elective constitution was provided 
under the Punjab Small Towns Act, which came into force in 
1923. So far their working has been even less satisfactory 
than that of Municipalities, properly so called. 


Municipal practice is, however, a very different 
thing from municipal theory. Large sums are 
elections. laid out by candidates on the purchase of 
votes, those successful recouping themselves 
by converting municipal funds to their own use. To escape 


i P.A.R. (1922-3) 59. 

* la other words community percentages were taken by population and 
by voting strength, and elected seats -on Municipal Committees were dis¬ 
tributed among the communities in proportion to the arithmetic mean of 
the two percentages, e, g. t if Hindus constituted 20 per cent of the popuia* 
tion and 40 per cent of the voting strength, they w'ould be entitled to 30 
per cent of the representation, 

3 P.A.Ii . (1922-3) 59. 
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unnecessary expenditure strange methods are sometimes 
adopted. In Amritsar the Muhammadan and Sikh candidates 
eventually submitted to the arbitration of a single individual 
and of a committee respectively, a new method of election 
foreshadowing the caucus system. In Rawalpindi two 
elections were decided by the candidates casting lots just 
before the time fixed for polling. Opinions may differ as to 
the desirability of such methods of settling elections. In 
nny case they involve a great waste of the time of officials 
responsible for the conduct of elections, and steps are- being- 
taken to revise the rules in respect of withdrawals from 
candidature and the making of deposits by candidates on 
nomination, so as to bring them into line with the election 
rules of the provincial and central legislatures. 1 

Municipal committees are for the most part 
Municipal Ad- conspicuously lacking in public spirit and 
ministration. are generally swayed entirely by personal 
interest and party factions. 2 In the Punjab Legislative 
Council a member drew a graphic picture of the deficiencies 
of electric supply in Amritsar, where a municipal commis¬ 
sioner’s house blazed forth with light on a city plunged in 
Egyptian darkness. 3 

Communal spirit has also done much to prevent their 
efficient working. In the arena of local self-government the 
non-co-operation party has not only failed to effect Hindu 
Muhammadan unity, but has even directed its political fervour 
into communal channels and non-official presidents are often 
opposed for purely communal reasons. Apart from commu¬ 
nal bickerings, the administration of Municipalities is too 
hide-bound bv routine and abstract theory. The important 
question of milk supply is neglected and the terrible condi¬ 
tion of the roads in most municipalities, is a striking witness 
to the indifference of the members to matters of practical 
importance. The main thoroughfares grow continually 
narrower owing to the encroachments of the house-owners 

1 P.AM. (1924-5) 175. 2 P.A.R. 165. 8 ( 1924 - 5 ) 122 . 
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on each side, encroachments often effected with the con¬ 
nivance of members. But in spite of these difficulties some 
Committees resent Government interference. They fail to 
realise that in English and other democratic countries the 
popularization of the Central Govermnent is usually followed 
by a. stricter supervision of local self-government. 1 


The procedure of municipal committees is generally 
unbusinesslike and in a number of places difficulties have 
been experienced in securing the attendance of members at 
meetings of sub-committees. The committees themselves 
waste time on matters of trivial importance, with the result 
that business gets into arrears, and is only disposed of by 
rushing important matters though without proper considera¬ 
tion. The failure to deal promptly with building applica¬ 
tions tempts the exasperated applicants to anticipate a sanc¬ 
tion, which will only be refused later if in the case of one who 
has incurred the hostility of the members. The merits of the 
case are seldom considered. Presidents are generally party 
leaders, who are expected to reward their followers into a 
share of the loot. Debates are interminable. Business is 
at a standstill. Bills remain unpaid unless heavy tips are 
forthcoming. 

The general laxity of municipal administration is 
^ . nowhere more evident than in the failure to 

eDforce bye- enforce bye-laws. A model bye-law enforces 
laws * standard weights and measures. Some com¬ 

mittees have adopted it; but in none of them has any sort of 
attempt been made to enforce it; and the indifference of 
most of the committees appears from the fact that they have 
not even themselves troubled to get standard weights and 
measures. 


There are excellent bye-laws to control the erection of 
buildings and all building applications are dealt with strictly 
in accordance with them, yet no effort is made to see that the 
buildings actually constructed are in accordance with the 
sanctioned plans, and the result is simply a waste of time of 


» P.A.ti. (1922-3) 60. 
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every one concerned. An honest and efficient inspecting staff 
(if such there be) only wastes its time in reporting breaches of 
bye-laws, when the committee refuses to enforce the penalties 
provided ! Often, however, the committee’s distrust of the 
staff has some justification. Honest and capable men avoid 
a service where there is little prospect of promotion, and 
where it is necessary to serve not one but many masters, 
each one pompous and exacting, and prompt to resent any 
real or fancied slight bv demanding the dismissal of the 
delinquent. Proper supervision there is none ; good work 
goes unrewarded and bad work unpunished. 

Many of these defects are inherent in government 
Proposal to by committee. An army commanded by a 
ExeouUve committee, has seldom given a good account of 

Officers. itself. Many decisions in the course of business 

require prompt action, based in large part on intuition associa¬ 
ted with reason : the time and strain, involved in proving to 
other members of a committee that the best course is not 
that which appears best at first sight, are very great; and 
only a man who possesses the rare combination of fine and 
sensitive insight with a strong and even rugged character , 1 
is likely to persist and succeed in his efforts to bring a com¬ 
mittee composed of ordinary men round to his point of view. 
In the municipal committees of the Punjab, unfortunately, 
such strong men, where they exist, tend to exploit the com¬ 
mittee to their own advantage. To remedy this Government 
has considered the appointment of official Executive Officers 
whose duty would be to see that the business of the Com¬ 
mittee was got through, and that the interests of the public 
were considered rather than those of the members. They 
would also be responsible for seeing that accounts were 
properly kept, and bye-laws enforced without fear or favour. 
Such officers would fulfil many of the functions of the old 
official presidents, whose removal in the Reforms epoch is 
responsible for much of the present chaos. Unfortunately 


1 Marshall , 294. 
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the proposal to make such appointments meets with stren¬ 
uous opposition from politicians, who characterise as reac¬ 
tionary a measure which would restrict their power of loot¬ 
ing the public. 


For their revenue the great majority of munici- 
Municipal palities still rely on the antiquated octroi 
system, of which the disadvantages are too 
well known to need recapitulation. Precautions are, however, 
taken to limit the tax to articles actually consumed in a 
town and to prevent it becoming a transit duty. The list of 
dutiable articles contains usually only staples of local con¬ 
sumption, of which articles of food are the most important. 
In Lahore, however, discussion has been aroused by the 
imposition of octroi on other classes of goods arriving by 
rail or post. Everywhere goods in transit are allowed to 
pass in bond or to receive a refund of duties on leaving the 
town. This method is open to obvious abuses. It was 
hoped that many of these disadvantages might be avoided 
by terminal taxation, i.e., by a light duty on all exports and 
imports by rail. This was to be collected by the Railway 
Administration. It has worked best in districts like Lyallpur 
where there is no through traffic bv road. In towns like 
Amritsar situated on main highways it has been found neces¬ 
sary to replace octroi barriers at main entries by road. This 
converts the terminal tax into what amounts to a lighter 
octroi on imports and exports. It does, however, do away 
with the abuse of refunds, and can hardly affect the trade 
of a well-established business centre like Amritsar. But the 
amount which can be obtained from octroi or terminal taxa¬ 
tion is limited 1 . Generally speaking the Municipalities in 
which the terminal tax is in force are in a better financial 
position than those in which octroi is collected. Octroi by 
interference with trade tends to kill the source of its own life, 
while the system of refunds under which the octroi on im¬ 
ported goods which are re-exported is returned, offers obvious- 
temptations to dishonesty 2 . 


* P.A.R, 164. 


2 P.A.R. (1922-3) <31. 
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Municipalities, which are unable to discharge their 
Town-plan- routine administration satisfactorily, can hardly 
nm S- be expected to shew foresight in town-plan¬ 

ning, an art which till recently was almost entirely neg¬ 
lected in Europe. Yet it is unfortunate that this chaotic 
misgovernment should coincide with a time when cities are 
rapidly expanding. Round Lahore, Amritsar, and other big 
cities vast, smelly, insanitary slums are rapidly accumulating, 
for which a little foresight might have substituted pleasant 
residential suburbs. The streets are rapidly encroached on 
from either side, the drains (if any) are covered with wooden 
trestles covered with sweet-meats, under which tilth accumu¬ 
lates. No attempt is made to plan streets on natural drain¬ 
age lines, and when the situation becomes intolerable the 
Sanitary Engineer devises at vast Expense a “ drainage 
scheme ” which might suit Liverpool or Manchester, but 
which would permanently bankrupt a Punjab municipality. 
Any less expensive scheme is sternly rejected and perforce 
the municipality remains undrained, insanitary and stinking. 
Even when (as in the case of Sheikhupura) a new town is 
deliberately planned out, it is done without any regard to 
either drainage lines, or residential or commercial conve¬ 
nience. 

A wise policy would create a Town Planning Board 
for the Province, which should apply foreign experience to 
local conditions. All the land adjacent to expanding towns 
should be acquired, especially that adjoining main roads. 
This would allbw free scope for proper extension, leaving 
space for drains, public gardens and wide roads. The build¬ 
ing sites could then be let on permanent leases, the income 
from which would pay for the upkeep of the roads. As much 
of this land could be acquired at agricultural rates, this 
would enable some return to be got for the expenditure on 

making the good roads which are sadly needed. 1 

1 Shakdara, which adjoins Lahore on the other side of the Ravi 
offers a splendid opportunity for this. Here is ample land quite eloso to 
Lahore city, admirably suited for a residential garden city for clerks etc., 
but now in danger of being turned into a slum area like the other environs 
of Lahore. When Deputy Commissioner of Sheikhupura (in which district 
Shahdara is situated) I worked out a scheme for such a city, which 
travelled through a few eircuinlocation offices, to be eventually “ filed.” 
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11. The Judiciary. 



In the Civil Courts a man goes mad . 1 

Punjab Proverb. 

The lawless science of our law. 

Tennyson : Aylmer's Field. 

The law is the pre-engaged servant of the long purse. 
Wilkie Collins : The Woman in White. 


Before the British occupation of the Punjab there 
The pre- were only two classes of officials, the military 

da/system! and the fiscal. In the latter were combined 

all civil functions whatsoever. There were no special officers 
either for the dispensing of civil justice or the execution of 
criminal law. Private arbitration was extensively resorted 
to. The unwritten Penal Code contained but two penalties, 
fine and mutilation, and there was scarcely any crime for 
which impunity might not be purchased by the payment of 
a fine. 2 


On annexation, the British felt it incumbent on 
Development them to introduce the complicated English 
judicial legal system, though they were doubtful of its 

success and realised that there was no part of the British 
system so difficult to popularise. Accordingly at first they 
confined themselves to enforcing rules calculated to ensure 
substantial justice unfettered by technicalities. Subse¬ 
quently a Pun jab Code was prepared embodying much of the 
customary civil law of the Province. Being lucid, simple 
and suited to the circumstances of the people, the code soon 
acquired the force of law. But with the establishment of 
the Chief Court in I860 this simplicity vanished and a com¬ 
plicated legal system was introduced intelligible only to 
lawyers. In 1874-75 regular civil courts were established 
which took over from District Officers and their staffs the 
settlement of suits for debts against agriculturists. These 
1 Diwani men admi diwana ho jalct. 2 P.A.R., 94. 
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courts were, for the most part, presided over by Munsifs 
recruited from the towns and for that reason ill-versed in 
rural affairs and customary rights in land. The complaint 
that the unsuitability of the civil courts and the civil law are 
in part responsible for the increase of debt is heard from most 
parts of India, as well as from other agricultural countries, 
such as France. The peasants soon came to regard them as 
agents and debt-collectors for the moneylenders. 1 

These difficulties arose from a complicated procedure 
ill-suited to the needs of an illiterate peasantry. The Courts 
were careful, almost too careful, in their determination of the 
exact custom followed by the people in cases, such as those of 
inheritance, where the Punjab had a custom of its own. 
From their decisions grew up a valuable body of law, judicially 
determined, known as the Punjab Customary Law. But 
this concession to the feelings of the people was largely nulli¬ 
fied by the complicated procedure which obtained. Some 
relief was obtained by the transference of suits regarding 
tenant rights, rents and cognate matters to Revenue Courts. 
To obviate some difficulties a scheme was also brought into 
operation in 1914 for tlie training of Munsifs in the details 
of Revenue work. It had always been a special feature of 
Punjab administration that officials should receive an all¬ 
round training. Assistant Commissioners, for iustance- 
always received a training in civil work, even though they 
were destined for executive work. 2 

On annexation judicial affairs were entrusted to a 
Judicial Commissioner who was also head of 
Court’ 8h the police, and responsible for Education and 
the control of Local and Municipal Funds. In 
1866 a Chief Court consisting of two Judges, a Civilian and a 
Barrister, was substituted for the Judicial Commissioner 
and was constituted the final appellate authority in civil and 
criminal cases, with powers also of original criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion in cases where European British subjects were charged 
with serious offences, and of original civil jurisdiction in spt cial 

1 P.A.ti. 95. * P.A.R., 96. 
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cases. In the year 1869 a third Judge, a Civilian, was added 
to the Court. The constitution of the Chief Court subse- 
auently remained unaltered until 1881. when the steadily 
increasing work made it necessary that some assistance 
should be given to the Judges . 1 The following years marked a 
continuous increase in the number of Judges (both permanent 
and temporary additional) and of arrears. That the arrears 
should increase proportionately with the number of Judges 
may seem strange till it is remembered that a “ temporary 
additional ” Judge would have been foolish indeed if by 
clearing off arrears he did away with the justification for his 
own existence. 2 

The conversion of the Chief Court into a High Court 
was mooted as long ago as 1886, the inferior status being 
represented as a slur on the Province. The change was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1916, but it could not 
take effect till the War was over, and was only finally 
brought into force on 1st April 1919. The High Court sits at 
Lahore, and is composed of a Chief Justice and six puisne 
Judges (either Civilians or Barristers). An eighth temporary 
Additional Judge was appointed for tw r o years with the hope 
that this staff would be able to cope with the work, but this 
hope was falsified, partly owing to the additional work 
involved in a High Court as compared with a Chief Court. 
Letters Patent Appeals, for instance, were introduced and 
became numerous and the general result was that work was 
so greatly in arrears that two more temporary Additional 
Judges were appointed in 1921. These three additional 
Judges have been retained from that date and are still 
attached to the Court. In order to carry out the annual 
inspection of subordinate Courts an additional Judge in 
excess of the staff referred to above has also throughout 
been attached to the Court annually for varying periods. 3 

Subordinate to the Chief Court were originally Courts 

_. A A , of Divisional Judges. This was a characteristic 
District and „ ^ _ e . _ - ,. 

Session of a non-Regulation Province. It disappeared 

Judges. ou introduction of the Punjab Courts Act, 

1914, when the Civil Divisional system was abolished and the 
1 P.A.R., 96. a 97. 3 P.A.R., 98. 
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Courts of Divisional Judges were replaced by those of District 
and Sessions Judges. There was little practical difference 
between the new system (which prevails generally in India) 
and the old (which was curiously enough adopted by the 
United Provinces at the time of the change in the Punjab).. 
The District and Sessions Judges exercise civil and criminal 


jurisdiction in a civil and sessions division comprising one 
or more districts. As District Judges these officers try most 
of the first appeals in civil suits, and as Sessions Judges they 
try sessions cases and appeals from the orders of the District 
Magistrate and of First Class Magistrates. 1 


Similarly the courts of Senior Subordinate Judges 
Subordinate replaced those of District Judges. In these 
Judges. courts are heard appeals in minor civil suits 

from the subordinate courts of the district. Subordinate 
Judges are appointed to assist the District Judge ; but up to 
the end of 1922 the majority of civil suits were tried in the 
first instance by Munsifs posted either at district headquarters 
or at outlying stations. Munsifs were of three classes— 
the jurisdiction of a first class Mitnsif being limited to suits 
not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value. The Assistants to the 
Deputy Commissioner were always invested with the powers 
of Munsifs , and assisted to a certain extent in the disposal 
of civil suits ; but the former practice of investing Tahsildars 
with Munsifs , powers was gradually discontinued, with the 
increase in the number of Munsifs themselves. 2 


There are Small Cause Courts at Lahore., Amritsar, 
Delhi and Simla, and many Subordinate Judges are invested 
with the powers of such Courts. 3 Honorary Civil Judges 
with powers of a Subordinate Judge are appointed from 
time to time and do useful work. 4 

The administration of the legal affairs of the Punjab 
Government is in the hands of a Legal Re- 
membrane^ membrancer (who is also Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in the Legislative Department), a Govern- 

1 P.A.R. 99. 2 P.A.R. 100. 

3 Under Act IX of 1887. 4 P.A.R . ]03. 
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ment Advocate, two Assistant Legal Remembrancers and one 
Public Prosecutor for the High Court at headquarters and 
26 District Public Prosecutors. With the exception of the 
Legal Remembrancer, these officers are free to take up private 
practice, and often do so to the detriment of their official 
duties. 1 


The course of Civil litigation during the years 
The law’s 1914 — 24 is shown in the following state- 

delays. ment: — 


Number of Civil Suits instituted ( thousands ). 


1914 

19 15 

1916 

1917 ! 

1 

191S I 

1919 

1920 1 1921 

f 1922 

1923j 1924 

1,95 

1,99 

1,95 

2,03 

H 

1,89 

1,99 1,77 

1,87 

1,56 1,64 


Of the 1 64,000 2 suits in 1924 no less than 138,000 2 were 
for money or movable property, and of these 60,000 3 were 
brought by money-lenders and shopkeepers against agricul¬ 
turists. The proportion of such suits is least in the Central 
Punjab, and greatest in the more backward districts in the 
extremities of the Province, where agricultural indebtedness 
is more prevalent. 

It will be seen that there has been a steady decrease in 
Civil litigation since the War. In some villages the money¬ 
lenders are being ousted by Co-operative Banks and as a 
nonsequence they are moving away to the towns and taking 
up commercial work rather than money-lending. 3 

But though litigation has declined, the output of the 
Judges has declined even more, with consequent need for an 
increased staff. It would be difficult to name any other 
calling in which the mere inability to get work done is held 
of itself to be sufficient proof that the work cannot be done. 
A bootblack who took ten hours to black boots would not 
ipso facto obtain the assistance of nine “temporary addi¬ 
tional ” bootblacks. Yet in the judicial calling this logic 

1 P.A.R. 100. a Round figures. 

3 R.A.R. (19 24-25), 28. 












DECREASE IN CIVIL LITIGATION. 
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passes without question. The appended statement indicates 
the decrease of disposals and the rise in the pending file :_ 

Number of original cases decided and pending ( thousands ). 


1914 

1915 

191G 

1917 

i 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 j 

1922 

1923 

1924 

2,08 

2,10 

1 

2,09 

2,16 

1,81 

1,93 

1,97 

1,91 

1,90 

1,73 

1,78 

Pend- ! 
ing 

25 

34 

35 

39 

46 

57 

H 

58 

49 

42 


Conversely, from 1920 to 1923 the duration of suits 
increased in a most alarming fashion. In 1920 contested 
suits lasted 92 days ; in 1921, 112 days ; in 1922, 130 days ; 
and in 1923, 1 08 days. The increase of only one dav in the 
year 1924 is a hopeful sign. Thus, though new institutions 
steadily decreased in number after 1917, the duration of cases 
Tose by leaps and bounds. 

Counsel endeavour to delay cases as much as possible so 
as to extract more fees from their clients, and Judges make 
very half-hearted attempts (if any) to accelerate business. 
Much of the delay is due to the slovenly way in which issues 
are framed at the beginning of a case. No attempt is made to 
narrow down the points in dispute and thereby exclude 
irrelevant evidence. In fact, the usual practice is to take 
down all evidence of whatever kind, relevant or irrelevant 
even when it obviously has nothing to do with the case. A 
further important, cause of delay is the failure to effect 
prompt service of processes on parties and witnesses. The 
High Court has endeavoured to improve the process-serving 
establishment, and has recently tried to compel Courts to 
pay more attention to the actual bringing of a suit to hearing 
as opposed to contenting themselves with hearing it when 
brought. In 1915 the Judges drew the attention of Govern¬ 
ment to the inadequate pay of process-servers, who had to 
supplement it by taking bribes from parties who wished to 
evade service. As a result of the Judges’ efforts process-fees 
were raised, thus rendering possible the enhancement of 
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process-servers’ pay. In 1917 orders were issued that 
process-servers, who failed to serve a process, should return 
again and again until they were able to effect personal service, 
and that they were not to effect substituted service without 
the sanction of the Court. In 1918 the Judges laid down 
the Upper Primary Examination as the lowest educational 
qualification for process-servers. They failed, however, to 
eradicate the root of the evil, which lay in the fact <.hat a 
process-server could make a handsome additional income 
from failing to effect service, for which he could generally 
put forward some plausible justification, which Senior Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges had seldom the determination to override. 
The proper remedy for the evil lies in highly paid process- 
servers, subject to merciless dismissal for failure to serve 
processes properly. 1 

In order to see that the instructions of tlie High Court 
are properly complied with, an Inspecting J udge is appointed 
every winter to tour round the Province, and go personally 
into the work of subordinate Courts. Such a Judge, if 
honest and conscientious, can save many a junior officer from 
faults due to ignorance rather than slackness or perversity. 
Such was the case with the Europeans who first acted as 
Inspecting Judges. 

The impossibility of getting decrees executed within 
Delays in a reasonable time constitutes a further 
execution. blot on the present system of administering 
civil justice. Litigants make every endeavour to delay and 
hamper execution, and the agency of process-servers is 
unsatisfactory. Execution work is also hampered by the 
unpunctual attendance at Court of some presiding officers. 
The result is that often execution work is not taken up until 
late in the evening, after Court hours, when members of the 
Bar, clerks and even litigants themselves are anxious to get 
away, and the cases are dealt with hurriedly and without 
proper attention. 2 

i P.A.E. (1924-25). 29. 


- P.A.E. (1922-23), 18. 
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No sympathy need be wasted on the ordinary 
Commercial litigant. The cully who is stupid enough to go 
cases. • to j aw an( j trust a j aW y er h as on iy himself to 

thank when he emerges shaven and shorn. The economist 
will however regard more seriously the effect on trade of the 
incompetent handling of commercial cases. 1 

But these are defects which the Judiciary shares with the 

...... executive side of the administration. From the 

J udicial bias. . _ . . . ' , 

first introduction of the English legal system 
into India the Brahmanised Hindu realised the opportunity 
it gave him for acquiring social and political ascendancy. 
Its introduction into the Punjab brought the peasant 
under the domination of the money-lender. 2 It seemed 
indeed that the old Scotch maxim “ Shew me the 
man and I’ll shew you the law 3 had been transferred 
to the Punjab. Both the Bench and the Bar were 
predominantly Hindu, and communal bias was reinforced 
by professional zeal for the class which had money 
at its command and could pay the highest fees. Loans 
advanced for productive agricultural purposes ranked in the 
Courts on a par with loans advanced for extravagances like 
litigation, drink and costly marriages. 4 This, however, was 
the fault of the system rather than of those who administered 
it. But the law was not always an ass, and the Usurious 
Loans Act of 1918 did attempt to protect the ignorant bor¬ 
rower. Under this Act where the interest charged on a loan 
was excessive the onus of proving it equitable shifted to the 
creditor ; and the Court had the right to alter the terms of 
any loan in which the interest was excessive or the transaction 
substantially unfair. Yet this valuable Act has remained 
practically a dead letter. 

1 A Scotch Banker in Amritsar complained bitterly of his difficulty 
in explaining to his Head Office in England the necessity for engaging in a 
number of civil suits, brought against the Bank by Indian merchants of 
Amritsar, Counsel who were on friendly terms with the local Subordinate 
J udge . 

3 In L.F.R. Chap. V 3, 4,1 have discussed this in detail. 

3 Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, Chapter XV. 

4 P.A.R. (1922-23), 133. 
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Under Alienation of Land Act 1 a permanent alienation 
of an agriculturist’s land to a non-agriculturist requires 
the Deputy Commissioner’s sanction. Yet it has been 
held that if the alienor was an insolvent, and the 
property vested in a Deceiver, the Receiver could make a 
permanent alienation. This quibble offered a loop-hole for 
getting round the intention of the Act, and accordingly the 
Punjab Government circulated a copy of the judgment “ to 
all Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners in the Punjab 
with the remark that Government doubts the validity of the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Dalip Singh and would be ready to 
take an opportunity of having its validity tested by higher 
authority. It is, therefore, requested that Government may 
be informed if Deputy Commissioners or Commissioners- 
hear of any case which would be a suitable test case to 
take to appeal.” 2 


The action of the High Court as regards the 
The profes- profession 3 taxes levied by District Boards 
sion tax. had a more plausible justification. These 
taxes had been imposed by District Boards on the profes¬ 
sional classes according to their haisiyat or substance, 
i.e., roughly according to the means of each assessee. Pre¬ 
vious to their imposition non-landowners had made no con¬ 
tribution to the upkeep of District Boards, though the pro¬ 
fessional classes benefited equally with agriculturists from 
the roads, and other amenities provided. The aim of the 
tax was to reduce this inequality. The tax was levied in no 
less than twenty-three district boards, in some of which it 
had gone unquestioned for several years. The High Court 
held it illegal and ultra vires on the ground that it was a form 
of income-tax, the imjiosition of which required the sanction 
of the Governor-General. Such a view challenged no legal 
principle, and it was legitimately open to the High Court 
to hold anything it liked about the tax, which was sui 
generis and hardly classifiable under any heading. Legality 


1 Appeal No. 1941 of 1926 J&imal the firm Channan Mai, 
Chauth Mai. 

2 No. 2071 H., Financial Commissioners Office, dated 7th Oct. 1927_ 
8 haisiyat p. 242. 
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apart, however, the tax was reasonable enough. It redressed 
a real grievance of the landowner ; and it was singularly 
unfortunate that it should have been held illegal. 

The Rangila Rasul case roused the Punjab Muhamma¬ 
dans to a frenzy of hatred and suspicion. Their feelings 
reached their climax, when a High Court Judge 1 acquitted 
Raj pal, a Hindu, whose pamphlet Rangila Rasul 2 cast 
aspersions on the character of the Founder of Islam, which 
were highly offensive to Muhammadans. The acquittal of 
Rajpal was the occasion for an outburst in the Muslim Out¬ 
look , at that time the leading Muhammadan paper in the 
Punjab. The High Court prosecuted the proprietor and 
the then Editor for contempt of court, though the 
latter understood 3 that if they apologised they would 
be let off lightly. This, however, they refused to do, 
and on 21st June, 1927, they were sentenced to 
imprisonment and fine. 

Muhammadan indignation rose to boiling point, and 
things looked so black that the executive Government was 
forced to take action. The senior British Judge was on his 
way home for a well-earned rest. He was recalled by wire 
from Bombay to sit with another British Judge on a Special 
Division Bench on a similar case (the Vartveian case). 

Technically the original judgment was not overruled, 
as it was not mentioned in this second case. Practically, 
however, the Vartman judgment did establish the principle 
that offensive reflections on the Prophet of Islam were 
punishable. 

The action of the Executive was criticised as an 
unwarrantable interference with the independence of the 
judiciary. Coming as it did, however, shortly after the 
violent Hindu-Muhammadan rioting in Lahore in April 
1927, it probably saved the Punjab from a recrudescence 
of violence. 

1 The same whose rilling on the Land Alienation Act has boon 
referred to above. 

2 The Merry Prophet. 

3 Leading article in Muslim Outlook of 22nd June, m-o. 
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The Muslim 1 Outlook complained of the composition of 
Charges the Punjab High Court. “ It has not allowed ” 

brought said the Outlook “ more than one Mussalman 

p^fab High to be taken on the Bench from the Punjab, and 
Court. ° it has shut the door of promotion to the two 
Muslim Judges who are now on the Bench or to those who 
may be so lucky as to be on the Bench at some future 
time. It has also been unkind to the interests of the 
Muslim Punjab in a variety of other ways. It has reacted 
on the progress of the Mussalman members of the Bar ; it has 
kept down the Muslims in the Judicial services and establish¬ 
ments of the courts subordinate to the High Court; and it 
has placed the Muslim public in general at a consider¬ 
able disadvantage, in the effect of the High Court s 
general policy on our economic position 2 ... .Not only 
have they been ignored for appointment to the Bench 
and to other important positions, but they have also 
been reduced to the position of nonentities in their regular 
practice, without any hope of ever becoming as popular 

or prosperous as Hindu lawyers. 3 -When a Muslim 

is dismissed, the Hindus move heaven and earth to 
prevent his re-instatement. The Hindus in the Judicial 
service have so deeply entrenched themselves in their 
positions that nothing short of dynamite will shift 
them.. - - By ancient use and prescription, under a succession 
of Hindu Judges, the Hindus have acquired a prescriptive 
rmlit to the best High Court appointments, which they have 
come to regard as their exclusive preserve, a sort of joint 
family property in the exclusive possession of themselves and 
their heirs and designates for all time. 


These charges were accompanied by a long list of alleged 
instances. Now the Muslim Outlook was out to 
Hv^and^the prove a case, and doubtless there was much to 
Judiciary. y 3e .said, on the other side, though it has not 
been said. Yet it does represent responsible Muhammadan 


Muslim, Mussalman 
13th April, 1928. 


and Muhammadan arc roughly synonymous, 
a 22nd April, 1928. 4 3rd May, 1928. 
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Opinion. It has to walk warily, fearing prosecutions for 
“contempt of Court.” It only repeats in a mild printable 
form accusations which are far more strongly worded when¬ 
ever two or three Muhammadans are gathered together. 
As against this the High Court has the unqualified sup¬ 
port of the Hindu press and public. This is a new 
phenomenon in the history of politics. 


*SL 


The civil wars of the Seventeenth Century gave the 
English legal profession power unparalleled elsewhere 
and a power which it has only retained by keeping 
aloof from politics as a profession. For though legal 
luminaries loom large on the horizon of political parties 
in England, they do not carry their political convictions 
into their professional practice. On the contrary, Lord 
Birkenhead would have deserted Mr. Baldwin, or Mr. 
Jowitt transfer his allegiance from Mr. Lloyd George 
just as readily as either would throw’ up the brief of 
any professional client who failed to provide the necessary 
“ refreshers.” The profession is banded together to fleece 
the public as a whole, not to serve the interests of any 
particular section of it. It has, therefore, been allowed 
to retain its power to exploit the machinery of justice to its 
own advantage, because it has been careful not to 
antagonise any organisation possessed of the power to 
attack it. 


But in India (in the Punjab at any rate) these tremendous 
powers have been transplanted into an atmosphere alive 
with religious and partisan prejudice. Nor has the Oriental 
that common prudence which generally restrains an English¬ 
man from pressing an advantage too far. Ever since the 
quarrel between Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey 1 
the executive and the judiciary have been perpetually at 
loggerheads, and the Bench has formed a convenient screen 
from behind which the Bar—the focus of sedition—could 
attack the Government. With the Reforms scheme the Gov¬ 
ernment is no longer predominantly British, and the 

1 The lirst Governor-General and Chief Justice in India. 

283-6. 
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■“Muhammadan majority in the Punjab Council is necessarily 
to some extent reflected in the policy of Government. But 
the unveiled Muhammadan attacks on the Judiciary have 
embittered a contest in which previously the decencies were 
observed, with the result that a position that was previously 
only difficult is tending to become impossible. Two inde¬ 
pendent powers in the same area must either work together 
or create chaos. There cannot be true responsible Govern¬ 
ment in a province where an independent Judiciary 
follows a separate policy of its own. 

The worst of quarrels of this kind is that they tend 
to obsess the minds of the antagonists, and to 
Litigation, them from the discharge of their legiti¬ 

mate duties. How far in any case the Judiciary would wish 
to check litigation is doubtful. An increasing number of 
judges are drawn from the Bar and necessarily sympathise 
with the demand of that body for more and more cases and 
higher and higher fees. 

The last few years have indeed witnessed some slight 
decline in litigation ; but this is rather due to a growing 
sanity in the public as a whole than to any control 
exercised by the Judiciary. Still even now the figures 
are appalling. 4 4 In the Punjab there are, in an average 
year, 520,000 civil, criminal and revenue cases instituted ; 
appeals, civil executions and miscellaneous applications 
total 250,000. The number of persons involved must be 
about 1,200,000 in original cases and about 300,000 more- 
must appear in other proceedings. The number of wit¬ 
nesses is over one million. Thus about 2,500,000 persons 
attend the courts every year either as parties or witnesses. 
If each person attends on the average twice, and if each 
attendance involves the loss of two days, both estimates being 
on the safe side, then the total loss amounts to ten million 
days a year. These persons are for the most part neither 
women nor children, but men of the working classes and 
there, are not more than six million of these. Assuming a 
loss of one rupee per day, the total is one crore of rupees. 
But the litigants purchase stamps to the value of nearly 
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forty lakhs 1 ; they pay about Rs. five lakhs 1 for the^ 
issue of two million processes, and there are other 
incidental expenses for pleaders, etc. The capitalised value- 
of the annual expenditure on litigation would suffice to 
redeem the whole mortgage debt of the Province. The 
sum devoted to rural education would effect a revolution ; 
devoted to medical relief, it would bring skilled aid within 
11 lg reach of every village. Indeed, if the time, energy r 
intelligence and skill devoted to litigation could be diverted 
to medical relief, one of the biggest problems of the Pro¬ 
vince would be solved, and incalculable good would 
follow.’ 52 


Litigation generally leads to indebtedness. It is 
Arbitration also a frequent cause of serious crime. When 
Societies. the Co-operative credit movement had attained 
a strong position in the central districts, conferences of co- 
operators were called to consider the next steps to be taken. 
With one accord they declared that after the money-lender 
their next enemy was the lawyer and eagerly demanded an 
organisation which would save them from their own weakness 
and keep them out of the law courts. Bye-laws of a C co¬ 
operative Society of Compulsory Arbitration were then 
drawn up, and by the year 1921 over 150 such societies 
included 16,000 members in the Punjab. A legal defect • a- 
found out by the lawyers, and all the societies w\ re closed !.>\ 
order of authority, to the great regret of their members. 
They had been able to settle, without reference t > a Civil 
Court, innumerable petty disputes concerning money, women, 
personal insults, land boundaries, etc. 


After four years of effort a way round the obstacle 
was found, and new bye-laws were approved and 
issued in 1925, The members bind themselves by the 
usual pledge and penalty to lay all their dispute, ut a -civil 
nature before an elected committee. 


The award - 1 he 


society are treated as awards in arbitration, out of com 
under the Code of Civil Procedure and can be enforced, 
if necessary, through a Civil Court. But such a necessiu 
1 Vol. I, App. IV. 0 Calvert 206 n. , 
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very seldom arises. They rely not so much upon the strict 
law as upon the organisation of public opinion and the 
cultivation of a spirit of good faith. The earlier societies 
were joined in some districts not only by agriculturists, 
but also by money-lenders, whom they often brought to 
terms, a contingency to the advantage of both parties in 
cases, where the agriculturist is so economically distressed 
that his creditor cannot hope to recover his dues from him 
by the ordinary process of law. In any case, there were 
164,000 civil suits instituted in the Punjab in 1924, for a 
value of Rs. 6 crores. 135,000 suits out of this total were 
concerned with issues valued between Rs. 11 and Rs. 500, 
and it would appear that a large number of such quarrels 
ought to be capable of composition by means of a village 
institution. Co-operative Societies of Arbitration differ in 
two important respects from the panchayais set up under 
the Panchayats Act; 1 the societies are not limited to suits 
•of a specific value, and do not interfere in criminal 
matters. There is therefore abundant room for both organi¬ 
sations to work harmoniously and usefully in the same 
village. 2 


12. Crime and the Police. 


Ride with an idle whip, ride with an unused heel. 

But, once in a way there will come a day, 

When the colt must be taught to feel 
The lash that falls, and the curb that galls, and the 
sting of the rowelled steel. 

Kipling. —Plain Tales from the Hills . 

On its internal side, the State’s original function 
Police ad- of maintaining order, very early gave rise to a 
ministration, great development of what is generally known 
as police administration. Looked at from one point of view, 
this may be considered as a branch of the dispensation of 
Justice, which, ultimately became the exclusive function of 
the State. But on its preventive side, police jurisdiction has 
a special character of its own, which distinguishes it from 
1 p. 239. 2 A.CM. 215-16. 





ordinary judicial work. In the curfew of William the Con¬ 
queror, in the enforcement of the watch, and the maintenance 
of the tithings or peace-associations, the State, in England 
at least, showed very early that it realised the importance of 
Preventing, as well as punishing disorder. The State regu¬ 
lation of markets and fairs, the many galling restrictions on 
the harbouring of strangers, and the stringent regulations 
on the subjects of inns, were amongst the earliest develop¬ 
ments of State police administration. On the Continent, 
as is well known, this preventive policy expanded to an 
enormous extent, and was made the excuse for all kinds of 
State interference. In England, it was wisely left, to a great 
extent, to local authorities ; the work of the central govern¬ 
ment being mainly of a controlling or supervising character. 1 


The nineteenth century in England was marked 
The Punjab by a more humanitarian treatment of crime, 
Police. and the substitution of an organized Police 

force for the miscellaneous bodies which had previously 
discharged police functions. This force has earned a deserv¬ 
edly high reputation, —the very scandals which have arisen 
are only a proof of the determination of the Police authorities 
to suppress corruption when detected. It was only natural 
therefore that such an admirable institution should be trans¬ 
planted to India, and in the Punjab (at any rate) its qimsi- 
military form and discipline was justified by the lawlessness 
which characterised the Province on annexation. 2 .But 
here, as so often elsewhere, militarism has survived the condi¬ 
tions which originally called it into play ; and in sharp 
contrast with English conditions, the Police force remains 
an army 3 of occupation, encamped in the province, under the 
command of its Inspector-General, and, for all practical 
purposes, 4 free from all control of the local authorities, 

1 Jenks , 136. * L.F.K. 223. 

3 That the Police force thus appears to the general public is evident 
from the popular terms given to the Inspector-General, the Deputy -Inspec¬ 
tor-General, and the Superintendent of Police. In the vernacular they 
are invariably termed the Geueral, the Colonel and the Captain Sahib, 
respectively. The uniforms, drill and organisation all display a military 
rather than a detective spirit. 

4 See below pp. 272 ff . 
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The Punjab Police is divided into District Police, Railway 


Police and the Criminal Investigation Department. The 
combined force is under the control of the Inspector-General, 
who is a member of the gazetted force, and is assisted in 
regard to the District Police by three Deputy Inspectors- 
General, in regard to the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment and Finger Print Bureau by a fourth Deputy Inspector- 
General, and in regard to the Railway Police by an Assistant 
Inspector-General. The District Police are controlled by 
Superintendents, each district having one such officer (with 
the exception of Lahore which has two ; and under these 
officers are one or more Assistant Superintendents and 
Deputy Superintendents. Districts are divided into Police 
stations 1 each in charge of a Sub-Inspector 2 with an average 
staff of two head constables, and ten constables. For some 
years past, police-stations were placed in groups under Circle 
Inspectors. 3 So far from checking dishonesty among the 
Sub-Inspectors under them these Inspectors were generally 
worse than their subordinates, whose corrupt jn^ctices they 
effectively camouflaged from the too-prying eyes of efficient 
Superintendents of Police. Accordingly Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
cut down their number considerably, placing the survivors 
at headquarters for general duty under the orders of the 
Superintendent. This eliminated a useless intermediary 
and left the Province, the district and the police-station as 
the three vital units of police work. A further and needless 
complication still survives in the Deputy Inspectors-General 
whose main function is to divide the allegiance of the Super¬ 
intendents and to encourage them to resent any exercise of 
control by Deputy Commissioners. 4 

Originally nearly all promotions to the rank of Inspector 
and Sub-Inspector were made from men in the force. In 
1903, as the result of Lord Curzon’s 5 Police Commission, 80 

1 Thuna. In 1920 the number of rural police-stations in the Province 
was 400, giving to each an average population of about fifty thousand and 
an average area of 240 square miies. 

2 TJuinedar. 

3 P.A.R. , para. 78. 

4 P.A.R. 78. 

5 Viceroy, 1899-1905. 
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per cent, of all such vacancies were made by direct appoint¬ 
ment, one qualification for such appointment being that the 
applicant should have passed the matriculation examination 
of the Punjab University. It was hoped that by such direct 
appointment an honester type of Sub-Inspector would be 
obtained. The expectation has hardly been fulfilled. For 
a long time the Police Department was rent in twain by the 
civil war which ensued between the old and the new types. 
Gradually, however,the latter have adapted themselves to 
their environment, and now they are only to be distinguished 
from promoted Sub-Inspectors by better literary qualifi¬ 
cations, less knowledge of or sympathy with the villagers, 
a more cunning and unscrupulous dishonesty, and a general 
inability to ride a horse. 1 



Under the Reforms Scheme one-ninth of the superior 
appointments of the gazetted cadre are to be filled by officers , 
promoted from the Provincial Service. Inclusive of these 
promoted officers one-third of the superior appointments are 
eventually to be held by Indians. Proportionate recruitment 
among Assistant Superintendents is being made towards 
this end. 2 

The total force amounts to about 1,000 officers and 
20,000 men. The officers are armed with revolvers; and 
05 per cent, of the men are armed with *303 rifles and smooth 
bore muskets. The rifles are issued to the first armed reserve 
ln e ach district, a small force of two head constables and 
twenty-five constables, which is maintained to deal with 
dacoits and armed criminals and with outbreaks of disorder. 2 


The control over the police, which in England is 
The Police exercised by the local authorities, has in India 
a shadowy replica in the authority of the 
missioner. Deputy Commissioner, 3 the nominal Head of 
the Police of his district. Practically, however, the Deputy 
Gonimissioner’s authority amounts to responsibility without 

1 P.A.R. 80-1. 

2 P.A.R. 78. 

a Known for this purpose as the District Magistrate. 
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power. For though the Superintendent of Police acts under 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, he is primarily answer- 
able to the Inspector-General of Police. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner has no right to interfere with the interior economy 
of the Police force, but he is responsible to Government for 
the proper working of the Police with regard to the investi¬ 
gation, prevention and detection of crime, the bringing to 
trial of offenders and the conduct of the Police towards the 
people. He is expected to inspect police-stations regularly. 
But should he draw attention to any serious defects, the 
Police are sure to resent it as “ an attack on the Police. 
And this is typical of what happens in any case where the 
Deputy Commissioner endeavours to exert a more than 
nominal authority. Normally, therefore, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner leaves the Police alone, except on occasions when 
he fears that the responsibility for some particularly outra- 
■geous piece of Police high-handedness may come on him. 
Then strife tends to ensue, a contest in which the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police has the great advantage that he has little 
else to do, and that all the brains and experience of his stall 
can be devoted to supplying him with material to carry on 
the struggle, and that, whatever the merits of the case lus 
superiors will support him “ for the honour of the Police. 
The Deputy Commissioner, on the other hand, can on y 
spare a fraction of his time for a matter in which his staff 
having no responsibility, are only mildly interested, win e 
he must always fear that his superior, the Commissioner, 
will let him down in order to acquire a reputation for tact 
in “ getting on with the Police.” 

Thus the elements of strife are always present— a strife 
which is often embittered by the snobbish arrogance of the 
“ heaven-born,” 1 and the quasi-militarist Police contempt 
for these “damned civilians.” The Police objective wi 
then be to prevent the Deputy Commissioner exercising any 
control till disorder ensues, and then as soon as he begins 
to take action, to say that his action is the cause of the dis¬ 
order. Against this the Deputy Commissioner s only defence 
i Nickname of the Indian Civil Service. 
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is to do nothing at all, never to exercise his authority, but 
to send a series of pathetic remonstrances to the Police on 
their action, keeping copies for future reference. In this 
way the Police cannot resent his action, for he has done 
nothing, while his remonstrances may serve to exempt him 
from responsibility should disorder ensue. 1 


It would be an exaggeration to say that the above des¬ 
cribes the normal relationship between the Superintendent 
of Police and a Deputy Commissioner in a district. It is 
always tending to arise. But where (as is often the case) 
both the officers are straightforward, tactful and actuated by 
a high sense of honour, harmony may prevail over a con¬ 
siderable period of time. Sir Michael 0 Dwyer never allowed 
such differences to come to a head. He had a happy way of 
getting to the essence of a quarrel, snubbing both parties 
and making them feel that if they were not reconciled, things 
would be worse still. Under his successor quarrels were 
more dangerous. We cannot afford to quarrel ” said my 
Superintendent of Police to me, when I was Deputy Com¬ 
missioner in 1 919, apostrophising Benjamin Franklin. 2 We 
must both hang together or assuredly we shall both hang 
separately. Under Sir Michael O’Dwyer the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and the Police Superintendent could afford to 
quarrel, and like naughty boys be scolded back into good 
behaviour by a kind but firm master. But now the least 
difference of opinion will be seized on by Government for 
the ruin of both.” We did hang together to our mutual 
salvation, and watched, from our precarious point of vantage, 
reputations and careers going down like ninepins, at a time 
when past services went for nothing to a Government resolved 
by the ruin of British officers to hasten Indianisation, and so 
placate the implacable Non-co-operators. 

1 There are two golden-rules for an official who wishes to get on 

( x ) He must never do anything for which he < in be held responsible. 

\ ) He must place on record liis disapproval of all actions of others 
which he might be held responsible, sufficiently clearly to free him from 
responsibility should trouble ensue; but yet sufficiently vaguely not to 
unduly annoy those others, in which case lie may be designate.I lacking 
m tact.” 

2 At the signing of the Declaration of American Independence 1776. 
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But though the Deputy Commissioner’s powers are 
Separation of thus limited in reality, they are in appearance 
judicial and very formidable. While he is generally silently 
Wtons! struggling to limit their power, he finds it 
difficult publicly to pose as anything but the unqualified 
supporter of the Police. This concentration of so many 
powers in the hands of one who is at the same time the head 
of the Police, the chief Magistrate of the District and the 
chief Revenue and miscellaneous executive officer, has always 
proved a bug-bear to the Bar and the judiciary. Its justifica¬ 
tion lies in the fact that thus alone can order be maintained, 
and that the recent weakening of the Deputy Commissioner s 
hands has been accompanied by a parallel strengthening of the 
forces of disorder. The question was raised during tae 
Budget debate of 1925, when fears were expressed by some 
members that executive officers were not in a position to 
take an impartial view of cases tried by them in a judicial 
capacitv. In reply, the Finance Member explained that 
Government had not yet come to a final decision (1) as to 
whether complete separation was really desirable and (2) 
whether, even, if desirable, financial and other considerations 
did not render it impracticable. The administration of 
civil law had already been almost entirely separated from all 
connection with the executive. The combination of functions 
had its roots in the past history of India and people were 
accustomed to it. Moreover, it was in any case the duty, 
not only of the District Magistrate, but also of every sub¬ 
ordinate magistrate to maintain peace within his jurisdiction, 
which was in itself a quasi-executive function, bo that 
complete separation was in any case impossible Moreover 
a weak magistrate could not only be terrorised by the exe¬ 
cutive, but also by other influences; the fault lay m his 
weakness, not in the system. Above all there was the ques¬ 
tion of expense. The proposed separation would render 
necessary a duplication of a very large portion both of the 
India Civil and Provincial Services. This view was accepted 
bv the House. 1 


1 P.A.R. (1924-5), 12G. 
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Violent crime is indeed so prevalent already that 

Crime and any further weakening of the executive may 
the Law. well be dreaded. That the crime of the 
Punjab is on an intolerable scale hardly needs demonstration. 
For parallels one has only to imagine Yorkshire with over 
150 murders a year, or Great Britain with 2,000 robberies 
with violence. There are various causes for this discreditable 
state of affairs. One of the main contributory factors is the 
wide difference, between the legal conditions applicable to 
the two countries. In England the pettiest criminal cases 
are disposed of by highly paid magistrates, men who have 
worked for years at the Bar, and have had to prosecute and 
to defend innumerable criminals, and have thus come to 
understand the mentality of offenders, both casual . and 
incorrigible. Such magistrates receive pay at a rate higher 
than anything that can be achieved in the Home Civil 
Service except by the permanent Secretaries of important 
Departments. The work done by these highly paid 
functionaries is no doubt supplemented by that of amateurs,, 
but the latter are usually persons of wide experience^ in 
different walks of life, who sit together in conclave. The 
cases are disposed of with the utmost promptitude, the 
interval between the commission of an offence and punish 
ment or discharge being of the shortest. 

Yet in the Punjab young Assistant Commissioners, just 
joined from England, and immature naib-tahsildars are 
allowed to try their prentice hands on cases, which are no 
doubt petty in themselves but carry consequences of 
importance" to those concerned. Honorary Magistrates are 
frequently landed gentlemen of high standing and status, but 
they are of varying experience and are always anxious for 
the sake of their prestige to sit alone. In the towns there 
are benches of Magistrates, but instead of their sitting as a 
corporate whole, which would ensure continuity, t e a S ls 
trates work in pairs by a system which makes for much i e ay 


m disposal. 

In England very few cases are tried by Magistrates or 
Benches having powers above those of second-class Mag 
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trates in India, but in the Punjab powers to inflict two years’ 
imprisonment are held by several individuals or tribunals in 
■every district, while District Magistrates and others especially 
empowered are able to inflict as much as seven years’ im¬ 
prisonment. The position is made the more complex be¬ 
cause much of the work is not done by whole time courts 
■occupied in nothing else except judicial aflairs, but by men 
on whom as great a volume a3 possible of different types of 
other work is thrown. There has been relief in recent years 
from Income Tax and other irrelevant concerns, but it is 
still a fact that most district officers have to decide which 
part of their work they will neglect most or least, and in any 
ease have to do all of it with less speed than men occupied 
with one type of work only. Cases which in India would be 
tried by first class Magistrates, District Magistrates, and 
others with special powers, and Sessions Judges, are dealt 
with in England by the Courts of Assizes and Quarter Sessions. 
Many are thrown out by the intervention of the Grand Jury. 
The rest are tried by juries of twelve men, good and true, in 
courts presided over by very highly paid J udges, who expound 
the law, and guide the jury as to the exact facts on which its 
decision is desired. Crimes that occur are dealt with by 
a powerful police force which is especially strong on the 
investigating and prosecuting side, and it can rely on the 
assistance of the Press unci the public. W ltnesses on the 
whole are truthful, being helped in this direction by the 
very immediate fear of prosecution for perjury. The case 
for the Crown is presented by a strong body of Treasury 
■Counsel, primed by a full staff of the Public Prosecutor’s 
department. Here, too, speed is of the essence of the matter. 
The accused is charged before a Magistrate promptly and 
sent quickly to be tried before judge and jury. All witnesses 
for both sides are bound under the heaviest penalties to 
appear, and the tribunal sits continuously until the case is 
finished. Under such conditions there is little need to set 
matters right by appeal. Since the Beck case there have 
been criminal appeals in England, but the cases tried by the 
Court, of Appeal are relatively few. 
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In the Punjab there has been some improvement in the 
prosecuting staff, both Police and counsel, in recent years, 
but there is still much room for further improvement and the 
Public Prosecutors are both solicitors and advocates alike. 
The public has not yet realised that every single offence 
affects it as a corporate body, and perjury is very rife because 
too often it passes almost entirely unnoticed. The standard 
of intelligence and capability among assessors in India cannot 
be compared with that of juries in England. In short, any 
comparison between the judicial systems of England and 
India merely emphasises the weaknesses of the latter; and it 
is largely in consequence of these that it has been found 
necessary to establish courts of appeal and revision on an 
extensive scale in the hope of correcting errors, which in 
England are not allowed to come into existence. The 
inevitable result is that justice is delayed and it is only 
necessary to study the relationship between the figures of 
reported crime and the number of convictions to realise how 
seriously this delay and uncertainty react on the crime con¬ 
ditions in the Punjab. 

The years 1911, 1916 and 1921 were critical in the recent 
The trend history of crime. The first began a quinquen- 
of crime. nium in which serious offences, remaining in the 
neighbourhood of 31,000 cases, maintained a level twenty 
to twenty-five per cent, above that previously obtaining. The 
second was the beginning of the War quinquennium during 
which offences remained at or below the level of the first 
decade of the century. In the third cycle the two earliest 
years were marked by crime exceeding in volume any pre¬ 
viously known, but as the after-effects of the War wore off, 
and as political excitement gradually moderated its acerbity 
and anarchical spirit, crime fell to the normal level of the 
pre-War quinquennium. The years 1923 and 1924 therefore 
resembled with some closeness the years immediately pre¬ 
ceding 191o. The total volume of crime was much the 
same, and, at least in 1924, murder, dacoities and burglaries 
find close analogies in the three pre-war years. The pitch 
of crime in similar periods in the past was deplorable, and the 
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amount of crime, and undetected crime, is equally deplorable 
to-day. 1 


Each form of crime has its own origin and presents 
The causes its own problems. M urder, in the great majori ty 
of crime. 0 f cases a crime of passion, is less susceptible 

of prevention than other forms of crime. Its repression 
depends on the deterrent effects of good investigation and of 
stern punishment, and on the growth of self-control and a 
respect for life in the people of the Province. Dacoity 2 is 
an epidemic springing from such stimuli as from time to time 
excite the lawless and daring elements, ever present in the 
community, and finding encouragement whenever supine 
village communities or unsuccessful administration permit 
burglary to be practised with impunity. The growth of 
rural wealth, and the increase in the number of arms in the 
Province and in knowledge of how to use them are predis¬ 
posing causes. The best preventives are a sound and con¬ 
tinuous handling of the problem of burglary, the immediate 
adoption of special measures when dacoities occur and the 
awakening of the public conscience. Burglary supplies half 
the total of serious crime, and provides the most serious 
and difficult of police problems. It grows with the growth 
of portable wealth in the houses of the people, the increase 
of population and houses and the decay of self-protection by 
village communities. Since the beginning of the century 
the houses of the people have increased from 30 to 41 in eacli 
square mile, and that is roughly the increase in burglary. 
So far as it is specialized and the crime of habitual offenders 
•working over areas other than their own homes, it is to a 
large extent a purely police problem, but even such criminals 
must have their local accomplices, and the essence of the 
problem is fuller co-operation by the people, both in preven¬ 
tion and detection. 3 But the provision of a proper 
banking system, with a branch in every village, where 
people could (and would) deposit their spare cash, would 

1 P.A.R. (1924-5), 136. 

2 J.c., robbery under arms by a band of five or more. 

3 P.A.R. (1924-5), 138. 
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more than anything to cure burglary by depriving it 
of its means of subsistence. 

Cattle theft is a class of crime peculiarly difficult 
Cattle theft. dea ^ W1 ^b owing to the lack of any strong 


public opinion on the subject. In many 
parts of the Province it is regarded rather as a sport than 
a crime, and one Member of the Legislative Council was 
alleged to have obtained his votes by stealing cattle and 
returning them to such villages as recorded their votes in his 
favour. Though seldom reported, it is very prevalent in most 
parts of the Punjab, particularly along the banks of the 
great rivers. The system of river patrolling in force during 
the summer months in the districts of the south-west is a 
most effective check on this form of crime. The evil, however 
is so widespread that it is not likely to be greatly affected by 

*» al eft ' 0rt ' 11 llaS been found P oss ible to stamp out 
cattle-lifting in other countries, and it should not be impossible 

to do so m the Punjab. Cattle theft is more prevalent than 
the figures .or such cases imply, and it is still the practice for 
owners of stolen cattle to negotiate with the thieves for the 
return of their cattle on payment rather than to make prompt 
reports to the Police. More serious efforts are required to 
stamp out this widespread evil, which is the cause of such 
•enormous economic loss t.o the Province. The compulsory 
registration and branding of cattle in the areas most affected 
is an obvious necessity; action against the big men who 

needed 6 i *** ^ time ’ honoured pastime is also urgently 


PoliceTonle a l iSeS ./ r ? m a varieT 'y of sources, and cannot 
and magis- bc attri buted only to the inadequacy of the 
trates. Police force or the unsuitability of a le«al 

system designed to meet conditions totally different from 
’ lose which obtain in the Punjab. It seems clear that the 
present level of crime is due to a large extent to causes of 
which some, fortunately, in the case of violent and organized 
crime, are of a temporary nature, while others are more 
permanent, though improvable, features of the life of the 
1 P. .4. R. (1924-5), Ml. 
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Province. It is, however, undesirable to base a facile confi¬ 
dence on the mere fact that things are no worse off than in 
some preceding periods, or to feel that the Province is meeting 
the problem in a satisfactory manner. Behind much of the 
political thinking in the Province—behind much of the critic¬ 
ism of the Police—and behind many even of the applications 
made by the Police Department for increases of establish¬ 
ment, lies the silent fallacy that the suppression of crime is 
the task and the function of the Police alone. This assump¬ 
tion tinges many proposals for the separation of judicial and 
executive functions, encourages the tendency to look on 
magistrates as judges, and animates suggestions for more 
patrolling and keener surveillance. The present force, 
however, lias grown out of an indigenous system of local 
policing, resting on the joint responsibility of local residents, 
and controlled and enforced from above. The energy of 
English Police officers, the theories of Indian publicists 
drawing their inspiration from English sources and the in¬ 
fluence of lawyers on public affairs have tended to obscure 
the true nature of criminal administration and to give to its 
development an alien course. Neither in the existing law, 
in the history and present organization of the Police force, 
nor in the problems of crime and rural society in the Punjab, 
is there any justification for the attitude that on the Police 
alone lies the responsibility for suppressing crime amid a 
supine population and an irresponsible magistracy. It is 
necessary to reiterate this point, because it shews the true 
direction for the discussion of many political questions, sug¬ 
gests principles which should govern the future development 
of, and future increase in, the Police force and indicates the 
suitable scope of magisterial effort . 1 

The responsibility of magistrates for the state of 
Magisterial crime in their ilaqas 2 is not always sufficiently 
responsibility, realised. A magistrate’s duties do not end with 
the methodical treatment of cases in court. The responsibi_ 

1 P.,4. P. (1924-5), 142. 

2 Ilaqa originally meant tlie area settled by a tribe ; here it means 
the area over which a magistrate exercises his powers. 
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lity for the peace and security of the ilaqa rests with him. 
He is armed with many more powers than those required for 
hearing cases, and he is interested in every crime in his 
ilaqa from the moment of its commission. The preventive 
sections of the Criminal Procedure Code confer upon him 
powers, whose greater or less use are at his discretion. That 
discretion carries with it a heavy responsibility, which a 
good magistrate will anxiously discharge. Very many 
magisti ates recognize that responsibility, and have discharged 
it with great staunchness in troublous times, but each ilaqa 
magistrate should have a close acquaintance with his charge, 
a feeling of personal responsibility for its condition, a wise' 
discretion in the prevention of crime, a well-informed interest 
in all cognizable offences from the moment of their commission, 
and a methodical, punctual and business-like handling of 
cases in court. For the due discharge of these important 
duties it is necessary that magistrates should not be over¬ 
whelmed with an excessive volume of court work. 1 


The public conscience is aroused by murders and 
Public dacoities, and in the investigation of these 

assistance. offences assistance is freely given, but burglaries 

and offences against property generally are 
regarded as the concern only of those who have suffered, 
while little regard is had to minor crime. In preventive , 
measures some degree of assistance is given ; but a province 
m which there are at large as many as 3,474 fugitives from 
justice, and in which 777 offenders (including 62 murderers 
34 dacoits and 118 burglars) successfully evaded arrest during 
the year 1924, cannot be regarded as doing its duty in assis¬ 
ting the criminal administration. The number of persons 
restricted under the Habitual Offenders Act (1,079) compared 
with the number (2,543) of habitual offenders placed on 
security for good behaviour under the Criminal Procedure 
Code,- is an indication of the readiness of village communi¬ 
ties to make themselves responsible for their own bad cha¬ 
racters, but the large number of villages (85) in which com¬ 
munal responsibility had failed and additional police were 
1 P.A.R. (1924-5), 143. * Section 110. 







''required is evidence on the other side. The conclusions seem, 
to be that local public spirit and village arrangements 
though weak, are still alive and capable of healthy and 
useful development 1 . 

But, when all is said and done, the work of investi- 
_ .. . gation must be done by the Police. And of 

the Police all departments the Police Department is the 

Department. one a g a i ns t which the accusations of corrup¬ 
tion are most widespread. It is indeed generally admitted 
that other departments of Government are equally, and 
some of them even more corrupt. The question naturally 
arises as to why, if this be correct, the outcry against the 
Police is so strident, while similar offences by other depart¬ 
ments are (with the possible exception of the J ail Department) 
passed over without comment. The answer to that question 
is two-fold. In the first place, the Police are the direct 
agency for the maintenance of law and order. During the 
past few years it has been necessary to take action against 
a number of movements calculated to subvert that law and 
order, and many of the ringleaders, thanks to the skill and 
energy displayed by the Police, have been tried and con¬ 
victed. It is perhaps not unnatural that followers of the 
movements should bear no love to the agency which was 
responsible for the failure of their schemes, and a campaign 
of vilification, especially when conducted from the safe 
shelter of privilege, readily presents itself as an easy and simple 
method of retaliation. The virulence of this campaign is 
not unnaturally accentuated by the importance of the efforts 
made to seduce the Police from their allegiance. Moreover, 
in the minds of the rural community —the backbone of the 
Province—the District Magistrate and the Police still 
symbolise Government, and anything that tends to discredit 
these agencies must infallibly reflect against Government 
itself. Consequently, the blackening of the Police is an 
obvious step towards the weakening of Government, and 
insidious attacks of the kind must be expected from those 

1 P.A.R . (1924-5), 144. The figures are for the calendar year 
1924. 
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In the second place, the form of the corruption practised 
No quid by the Police differentiates it from that 
prevalent in other departments. An innocent 
man is involved in a riot case and finds himself obliged to 
purchase his freedom from a dishonest Sub-Inspector, 
who is well aware that there is no evidence against his victim. 
Threats of handcuffs, of house searches, or of proceedings 
under the preventive sections are all potent instruments 
for the extraction of money, and it will be observed 
that in none of them is there any quid pro quo. This fact 
accounts for much of the discontent. The very person who 
complains most loudly against Police corruption will cheer¬ 
fully bribe the canal zilladar 1 and village accountant or a 
station master. In the former case, he secures a better 
position for an outlet 2 , in the latter he obtains priority for 
the despatch of his goods. Similar instances could be 
quoted in respect of the Forest Department, the Judiciary 
and the Public Works Department, though as to the last 
it has been cynically remarked : “ The public do not worry 
about the Public Works Department which robs the Govern¬ 
ment, In all such cases, the donors of the money receive a 
definite return, and the sums paid are regarded as part of the 
ordinary expenditure requred to complete the transaction 
satisfactorily. On the other hand, an innocent person, or 
even a guilty man against whom there is no proof, naturally 
feels aggrieved at having to part with an amount for which 
no actual benefit is received. It is for this reason that cor¬ 
ruption in the Police Department stands inpublic estimation 
on a different footing from that which obtains to an equal 
or greater extent in other departments. The force of the 
argument is not affected by the existence of one or two 
exceptions, e.g., hush money paid by owners of gambling 
dens or disorderly houses to enable operations to be carried 
on undisturbed. 


1 Vol. I, p. 290. 
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part from corruption, as described above, there are- 
certain perquisites enjoyed by Sub-Inspectors and other 
Police officials. These perquisites, though illicit, have the 
sanction of custom, and it is doubtful whether the rural 
population feel any great grievance in respect of these. At 
all events, a careful distinction is drawn between bribery 1 
and tips. 2 As examples of the latter may be mentioned 
free fodder for the Sub-Inspector’s horse and free entertain¬ 
ment in villages during the investigation of cases. In a few 
districts the Sub-Inspector appears to be recognised as 
entitled to a share of certain crops 3 —a payment usually 
confined to the Revenue and Irrigation Departments. 4 


Corruption is traditional in India, and it is hardly 
to be expected that a department with the 
The Police opportunities for oppression provided by the 
underpaid. Criminal Procedure Code would escape this 
universal vice. But to unduly stress these points is to ignore 
the fundamental reason why honesty in the Police Depart¬ 
ment is practically impossible, viz., that (with the exception 
of the Deputy Superintendent of Police) all ranks in the 
Department, from the highest to the lowest, are grossly 
underpaid, both actually and in comparison with appoint¬ 
ments of similar responsibility in other departments. Much 
of the hostility existing between the higher ranks of the 
Police and the I.C.S., and between the lower ranks and Magis¬ 
trates generally, is due to this feeling that the unctuous plati¬ 
tudes which issue so freely from the full bellies of the luxu¬ 
rious heavenborn are wasted on a department which can 
hardly honestly live on its pay. Peculiarly exasperating 
was the insincere sympathy of the Maclagan Government, 
with its Corruption Committees and its refusal to listen to all 
proposals for increase of pay. Had that been granted, the 
higher police officials would have no longer felt it unreason¬ 
able to stop their subordinates from supplementing their pay 
from the pockets of the people. Honesty, too, might have 

1 Rishwat. 2 Riwaj (customary dues). 3 Faslana . 

4 Report of the Punjab Provincial Police Committee dealing with 
the prevalence of corruption in the Department. 
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ised its head in the ranks themselves. At present the 
honest man is looked on as a black-leg who refuses to con¬ 
tribute to the District Police Fund. To this fund all con¬ 
tribute from their illicit gains, so that the higher officers gain 
from the malpractices of the lower, and are therefore bound 
to connive at them. The non-subscribing honest man is 
necessarily viewed with disfavour, and men with a sense of 
self-respect avoid . the police as a profession. 

The sources of extra income are numerous, but 
Suppression all ultimately depend on crime. If no crimes 
of true cases. we re committed the Police income would 
•cease ; and so, strange though it may sound, the Police 
are interested in the promotion of crime (within reason). 
This is not to say that they wish to encourage widespread 
disorder. Far from it. But a steady well-controlled 
'Continuous volume of crime is all to their interests, 
and “ soft ” districts like those of the south-east, where 
the people are generally law-abiding, are regarded as “dry 55 
by the old hands. 

To say that they fabricate false cases is a gross libel on 
'the Police. Such fabrications are very rare, though occasion¬ 
ally a well-known enemy of the Department may be included 
as a co-accused in a true 'case. But he will rarely be brought 
to trial, if he is willing to pay up properly. A far surer and 
safer source of income is to be found in the suppression of 
true cases. A guilty man is willing to pay handsomely to 
get off, and it is a far cheaper and more satisfactory method 
to pay a heavy tip to the Police at the start, than to pay 
counsel heavily or adopt the risky plan of attempting to 
bribe the trying Magistrate. It is safe for the Police Sub- 
Inspector also, for his superiors have not the time or the 
inclination to exercise much supervision over these sup¬ 
pressions. Nor, if it is exercised, is such supervision effective, 
for should such a case be eventually broughj/ to trial, the 
Police Sub-Inspector may be trusted to see that it fails. It 
is indeed proverbial that a case which has once been “ spoilt ” 
by the Police has no chance of ultimately succeeding. 

1 khushk , like land that has no water. , 
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Interference by a Magistrate is even more ineffective r 
as I know from my own experience, wlien Sub-divisional 
Officer 1 in Sonepat in 1916. Being much pestered by an 
importunate widow, who even went to my house and wearied 
my wife with her wailings, I reluctantly decided to investi¬ 
gate an alleged murder which the Police had pronounced 
to be a suicide. The only chance was to ride out to the 
village and investigate the case on the spot, a matter of some 
inconvenience as the hot weather was coming on. Arrived 
there, I ascertained that the dead man, who had been found 
in a well, had had a quarrel the night before with a man 
who was notoriously hostile to him. Witnesses had seen 
a body being carried on a bed 2 to the well. To me the 
evidence was conclusive that murder had been committed. 
I took down the evidence and reported the case to the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate. Needless to say nothing came of it, though 
I earned the bitter enmity of the Police. The sequel was 
curious. Shortly after I was appointed Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner in another district; but in 1917 I again reverted to 
Sonepat. One day chance brought me back to the same- 
village. As I rode away from it with the local zaildar , 3 I 
mentioned the case to him. “ I am sorry, ” he said, with 
a dry smile, “ that your honour should have put yourself to 
such trouble and inconvenience for nothing. Justice has now 
been done. The man whom you charged with murder was 
found dead in a well recently, and the Police held that he 
also committed suicide. And now everyone is satisfied.” Cer¬ 
tainly justice had been done, but whether it was a justice 
that reflected much credit on the investigating staff may well 
be doubted. 


The readiness of the Police to suppress cases is 
Standard of on ty P ar ti a ^7 duG to corruption. It is always 
evidence re- by far the easier course. Directly the Police 
qinred. try to bring a case to trial they are subjected 

to every possible hindrance. “ Witnesses of any event ” 

1 As Sub*divisional Officer I acted also as Magistrate in my own 
sub-division with power of giving imprisonment up to 7 years. 

2 charpai —alight native bed. 3 Vol. I., p. 65. 
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(says a learned mail 1 ) “especially when it was observed in 
a moment of intense excitement, tend to varv in detail. 
Any judge would view with suspicion a too exact correspon¬ 
dence.” Not so, however, the Judges of the Punjab High 
Court. The least discrepancy in the evidence of two wit¬ 
nesses is held to vitiate it; while a murder case has hardly 
any chance of succeeding unless there is an eye-witness to the 
murder. As murders are not generally committed in 
public, the Police are compelled to take an eye-witness, and 
all witnesses have to be drilled till their evidence attains the 
monotonous uniformity demanded by the High Court. Thus 
though the Police cases are almost invariably true, the 
evidence for them is almost invariably doctored. If the 
trying magistrate is honest (which he generally, though not 
invariably, is) - he ignores the problems of induction and 
psychology before him, and devotes himself to a mechanical 
elaboration of witnesses and discrepancies. The more wit¬ 
nesses the stronger the case, but the more discrepancies in 
their evidence the weaker. In adopting this attitude he 
is merely following the standards laid down by the High 
Court. The truth of the matter does not interest him, he 
is only concerned with the view the High Court will take of- 
his work. 


Where an accused is actually brought to trial, 

rather^ than ^ ie ^ >0 ^ ce are generally acting with the best 
detection * intentions. Where errors occur, it is generally 
relied on. their methods rather than their motives that 
are at fault. Their methods still recall those of mediaeval 
Florence, where “ the character of legal proceedings im¬ 
plied that evidence was one of those desirable things which 
could only be come at by foul means. To catch a few people 
and torture them into confessing everybody’s guilt was one 
step towards justice ; and it was not always easy to see the 
next unless a traitor turned up.” 3 

ArfiL. » ick ?r U ia “ A Theological introduction to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles.” (Longmans, 1925.) 

2 O'Dwyer 127. 


3 George Eliot: Romola. ch. Mi. 
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The defect of this procedure lies in its obliteration of the 
valuable clues that may be obtained from the conduct 
of a guilty person after the crime has been committed. Such 
an one, if left alone, can hardly fail to give himself away. 
But innocent and guilty are alike abnormal in the torture 
chamber. And so it becomes part of the routine of a criminal 
-case that there should be the confession of the accused on 
the record—a confession which is almost invariably sub¬ 
sequently retracted on the ground that it was obtained by 
Police threats or violence. Expert criminals are indeed 
careful to have a confession ready in advance, which can 
subsequently be proved by alibi or otherwise to be untrue; 
but which will save them from the unwelcome attentions of 


the Police for the time being. 

Once however a case is made out against an accused the 
Police are loth to let him go, even if further disclosures 
should shew him innocent. The case of Oscar Slater shews 
that this Police characteristic is not confined to India. It 
is indeed difficult for anyone to acknowledge that he has 
been in the wrong, and in the rare cases where the Police 
bring a false case, it is generally one which they believe (or 
did originally believe) to be true. 

The difficulty in getting any one brought to trial, and, 
if he is actually brought to trial, of obtain¬ 
ing a conviction, is accentuated in commercial 
cases where fraud has been practised. It is rare 1 indeed 
that a fraudulent company promoter is brought to justice. 
Such a man has plenty of money to spend, and even should 
he offer an insufficient bribe to the Police, he can brief the 
best counsel. These can easily put up a defence sufficiently 
plausible for judges, who are entirely ignorant of commercial 
law, and who regard sharp practice as an indication of intel¬ 
lectual superiority rather thanasa crime. Government, too, is 
loth to encourage the prosecution of men who are generally 
both wealthy and influential. As a result, the commercial 
defrauder flourishes like a green bay tree, with disastrous 
consequences for industry and trade in India. Much of the 
prosperity of pre-War Germany was due to the care its 


1 To the beat of my knowledge and belief this has never been done. 
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Ih5vernment took of the investor, protecting him against 
wild-cats, and the rapacity of large combinations of wealth; 
and where a company was found to have been dishonestly 
started or managed, relentlessly sending its directors to jail." 1 

But it is perhaps in the conduct of prosecutions 
Difficulties ^at the greatest difficulties still continue to 
tion re8entrt ’ be ex P erienced - Case work is becoming more 
complex, and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to secure judicial convictions. Suspects consult 
pleaders and act on their advice while Police investigations 
are still in progress. Accused persons are frequently releas¬ 
ed on bail, even when under trial for non-bailable offences, 
and they and their friends then devote their attention to 
tampering with the prosecution witnesses and intimidating 
the complainant. From the short experience already gained 
of the practical working of recent-amendments to the Criminal 


Piocedure Code, it is apparent that they largely favour the 
criminal, and that the difficulties of the Police have thereby 
been increased. Moreover, the difficulty in securing judicial 
convictions in murder cases still remains, and, in view of the 
ever-increasing number of such offences, this matter re¬ 
quires the serious attention not only of the Police, but also 
of the Judicial authorities. The tendency is to demand 
such a standard of proof that a large proportion of the guilty 
escape from justice, and the very real fear, inspired by the 
infliction of the extreme penalty of the law, is diminished. 2 

The Deputy Commissioner is the District Magistrate 
District an d controls all the subordinate criminal 
£™ aI C0llrts of tlie district. The District Magis¬ 

trates, and occasionally other Magistrates, are 
invested 3 with power to try all offences not punishable with 
death, and to inflict sentences up to seven years’ imprison¬ 
ment. The District Magistrate hears appeals from the 
Magistrates of the second and third classes, but this power 
is shared with Additional District Magistrates who are ap¬ 
pointed in certain districts. In two districts 4 of the Western 

1 Withers 165 ; Carver 215. 2 P. A. P., (1923-4) 25. 

L nclcr section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

4 an< 3 Dera Ghazi Khan with the Leiah tahsil of 

Muzaffargarh District. 
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Punjab, where crimes of violence have always been common, 
the Deputy Commissioner, on the finding of a Council of 
Elders ( jirga ), may pass sentence up to fourteen years. 1 
All the Assistants to the Deputy Commissioner are invested 
with magisterial powers, as are certain Subordinate Judges. 
Tahsildars usually exercise second-class powers and nctib- 
tahsildars powers of the third class. Considerable assist¬ 
ance is obtained from Honorary Magistrates who sit either 
singly or as a Bench. 2 

The Punjab has from time immemorial been the 
Criminal happy hunting ground of criminal tribes. 

Tribes. Prior to 1917 these wandering tribes lived a 

nomadic life, plucking a precarious livelihood by begging or 
stealing. They were shunned by society and were left with 
no possibility of livelihood except theft. From time to time 
attempts were made to check the activities of these gangs, 
but it was only when Sir Michael O’Dwyer became Lieutenant- 
Governor that a thorough investigation was made into their 
mode of life. He determined to wean them from their* crimi¬ 
nal instincts, and his policy was given effect to in the 
Criminal Tribes Act. The main features of his scheme in¬ 
cluded an effective but sympathetic control of the tribes, 
the education of then* children with a view to providing 
sufficient opportunity for earning an honest livelihood, and 
the gradual relaxation of restraint aiming at the ultimate 
total exemption of the well-behaved. Almost all the male 
adults of such tribes were registered and restricted within 
the areas of the Police Stations 3 in which they happened to 
be when the scheme was initiated. The original intention 
was to deal with them in their villages or Police-Station, while 
gradually relegating the most refractory to reformatory 
settlements, the less criminal to industrial, and the well- 
behaved to agricultural settlements. In practice, however, 
the attention of the Criminal Tribes Department has been 

1 Under the Frontier Crimes Regulation. Sentences exceeding 
seven years require the confirmation of the Commissioner, who has 
revisional jurisdiction in all cases. 

2 P.A.R., 101. 

3 thana . 
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oted mainly to such settlements, and it was only at a 
later date that the desirability of some policy with regard to 
those relegated to their villages or Police-Stations was 
taken into consideration. 1 


<SL 


From the very outset provisions existed under which, by 
continued good behaviour, restricted members could earn 
exemption from the operation of the Act, and thus contri¬ 
bute gradually towards the ultimate emancipation of their 
communities. This process of elimination, which was accele¬ 
rated in 1920 and continued since, had by 1925 secured 
permanent but conditional relief to nearly two-thirds of the 
entire restricted population. The exemptions so granted 
and the deaths and erasures which have taken place since 
reduced the number of the registered members at the close 
of the year 1924 to about 11,000. This number included 
a few women who were registered and restricted in order 
to compel them to reside with their husbands and guardians 
who had been placed in settlements. Of the registered 
population over 8,000 belonged to settled, and nearly 3,000 
to wandering tribes. Nearly 2,0(0 of each class were in 
settlements, both industrial and agricultural, and the rest 
in districts. The statement below shews to what extent it 
was possible to diminish the number of those on the register :— 


Members of Criminal Tribes (thousands ). 2 



1917 

1918 

j 1910 

1920 

i92i ; 

1922 1923 | 1924 

1 » 

Settled 

23 

21 

20 

16 

12 

7 8 8 

1 

Wandering 

- “ 

10 

7 

4 

i 

4 

3 3' 3 

Total 

J 34 

31 

27 

20 

16 

12f ll 4 11 


1 P.A.R. 91 ; P. A. 11. (1924-5) 166. 

2 P.A.R. (J924-25) para. 107. 
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By far the larger proportion of the members of notified 
•tribes is thus free of control, only about 11,000 persons being 
under various degrees of restriction in 1925. The work of 
the Criminal Tribes Department falls into two well-marked 
divisions, according as the restricted members of notified 
tribes are or are not within settlements. In 1925 the former 
class included 3,706 persons and the latter 6,453, but the 
smaller class absorbed by far the larger part of the atten¬ 
tion of the Department. It is the larger class, namely, that 
restricted to village or Police-Station areas, which gives 
most anxiety to the Police. There is indeed little doubt that 
the policy of exemptions has been carried as far as it is at 
present safe to go, at least till some more effective agency 
for the supervision of tribes outside settlements can be 
devised. It is among some of these tribes that the administra¬ 
tion of the Criminal Tribes Act is least satisfactory. School 
attendance by boys has considerably diminished, the number 
of absconders remains high, and there are not unfounded 
accusations of criminality brought by the officers of various 

districts. 1 . 

A large measure of success has been attained in settle¬ 
ments, and there the administration is obviously tactful and 
enthusiastic. The wages earned are satisfactory and in 
many cases considerable. The economic prosperity of the 
tribesmen is growing, debt is being steadily paid off and the 
principles of co-operation have taken a firm root. The agri¬ 
cultural settlements in particular are prosperous, and there 
are gratifying signs of spontaneous effort to improve educa¬ 
tion and the social position of the people. Less satisfactory 
features, however, are the high mortality, particularly the 
infant mortality, in all settlements, and the considerable 
number of escapes, especially from the reformatory settle¬ 
ments. 2 

Apart from the regular police organised on British lines, 
liur a oUre there has been some success in revivifying the 
the 'village indigenous methods of policing which had 
watchman. their roots in the immemorial antiquity of 

the village community. 

1 P.A.li. (1924-5) 168. 3 P.A.R. (1924-5) 169. 
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Originally, a menial servant of the village community, 
the village watchman, 1 was paid out of the village funds 
in kind or in cash. This placed him in complete dependence 
on the headmen as representatives of the village, and this 
relation was legalized in 1876 by rules under the Punjab Laws 
Amendment Act 2 ; but the actual appointment or dismissal 
of the watchmen was vested in the Deputy Commissioner. 
Village watchmen are appointed for each village or collection 
of villages, the beats being determined by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Where the village watchmen in any village 
are five or more, one of them may be appointed head-watch¬ 
man, 3 with extrapay. The tax for their upkeep 4 is levied 
from all occupants of houses in the beat by a rate assessed 
on the annual value of the houses. In addition to their 
duty of watch and ward the watchmen have powers of arrest 
and are jointly responsible with the headmen for reporting 
crime. They are further charged with the duty of reporting 
births and deaths at the Police-Station at the fortnightly 
visit which a watchman of each beat has to make to 
report the state of the beat. The watchmen are not as a 
rule armed, but in some places they carry swords or spears. 
The number employed in the Province is approximately 
30,000. 5 

In 1893 the increasing difficulties of obtaining men for 
the post led to enquiry. It was found that the maximum 
pay, Rs. 3 per mensem, paid half-yearly, was inadequate, 
and that even so it was not always paid regularly. Power 
was taken to secure regular payment and the maximum salary 
was raised to Rs. 5 and later to Rs. 8 per mensem, instead of 
Rs. 3. Even so, the watchman is essentially a menial generally 
of a low caste, almost always illiterate, and often of doubtful 
character. The lowness of the pay compels him to work or 
cultivate land to eke out a living, and his association with 
criminals is often alleged. It has frequently been proposed 
by Police Officers that these watchmen should be put more 
under the Police and made independent of the village 

1 chaukidar . 2 XV 7 of 1875. 3 dafadur. 

4 Known as the chaukidar tax* 5 P.A.R. 83. 1 
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headmen, but the best administrative officers have always 
opposed this suggestion on the ground that it would strike 
at the root of the principle of village responsibility. The 
watchman is the servant of the headmen and should remain 
so. 

In a few of the smaller municipal towns a body of town 
watchmen is employed either alone or to supplement the 
regular force. The town watchmen are entertained under 
the Municipal Act, and their pay is not subject to the same 
maximum as that of the village watchmen 1 . 

Apart from this definite service of village police- 
The thikri men, custom has widely emphasized the liabi- 
pahra system, pfcy of all villagers for patrol service when 
required. The systems of thikri pahra (or beat duty taken 
in rotation by the men of the village) and nakabandi (or 
picketing of bridges, roads, etc., at night) were originally 
of a voluntary nature, i.e., they were imposed by the village 
community on its members and not by the Government on 
the village. The usefulness of the former, which is the more 
important, was clearly shewn in the disorders which charac¬ 
terised the outbreak of the War in the Punjab ; and Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer was so impressed with its value that he 
arranged for its legal enforcement where necessary under 
the Village Patrols Act. It proved invaluable in the dis¬ 
turbances of 1919. It should however be remembered that 
these disturbances were entirely engineered by the urban 
population. The villagers were loyal to the Government and 
only too anxious to co-operate in catching wandering agi¬ 
tators. Whether the system could be profitably exercised 
amongst a disaffected rural population may be doubted. 2 

Crime of a political nature or whose ramifications 
The Criminal beyond one district is generally dealt 

Investigation with by the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
Department. raen t. The increase of such crime at the out¬ 
break of the Great War necessitated a corresponding in¬ 
crease of the Department. Since then it has performed most 
1 P.A.R., 84. 2 P.A.R., 85. 
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valuable work in connection with intricate and important 
crime of all kinds. It is staffed with some of the ablest in¬ 
vestigators in the service : and its aid is frequently invoked 
to work to a successful conclusion cases that have baffled 
the district police. The staff is divided into two branches 
for criminal and political work, but in time of emergency 
this distinction does not exist and both do the same work. 
Particularly useful is the work of the Finger Print Bureau, 
which grows in importance as crime, particularly burglary, 
tends to become more specialized, and its assistance is parti¬ 
cularly valuable in dealing with the habitual or professional 
criminal. 1 

But the Departments, like its English counterpart, has 
the defects of its qualities. Its subordinates often tend to 
exceed their proper duties, and to interfere with matters 
which could better be dealt with by the district Police. 
Harmless men, the friends of Deputy Commissioners, may 
be denoted political suspects by low grade C.I.D. spies, who 
veil their proceedings from the district authorities, and are 
accountable to no one but the C. I. D. headquarters in Lahore. 

A good servant, but a bad master, the C.I.D. has always a 
tendency to get out of control and to become a Cheka 2 ter¬ 
rorising the honest citizen. Many worthless scoundrels too 
pass themselves off as C.I.D. spies, and extort money from 
those who are not in a position to test their credentials. Such 
men,sometimes with an informal authorisation by the C.I.D., 
may act the part of agents provocateurs and create plots in 
order that they may have the credit of disclosing them. 
Posing now as anarchists, now as C. I. D. spies, they betray 
both parties with equal unconcern, and the harm they do in 
fomenting plots is poorly counterbalanced by their success 
in disclosing them. 

On the hrst establishment of British rule in the 
j Punjab the proper administration of the jails 

was retarded by many inevitable disadvantages. 
The accommodation consisted of old forts and buildings 

1 P.A.R . 82 ; P.A.R. (1924-5), 147. 

2 The Bolshevist Secret Police. 
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such as chance offered. The officers in charge were in¬ 
experienced in jail management and overburdened with a 
variety: of other work. There was naturally a want of central 
control. Fatal epidemics appeared in various stations and 
it was estimated that the mortality in jails averaged eight 
per cent. The Board of Administration of the Punjab was 
fully aware of the evils which they had inherited, and wrote 
that, “ conscious that the past management has been un- 
avoidably imperfect they will not shrink from pointing out 
existing evils and will also suggest the measures best calcu¬ 
lated for their cure.’' 1 From time to time the position was 
exhaustively examined by special commissions, and legislation, 
was based on their recommendations, until, in 1894, a Prisons 
Act for the whole of India secured uniformity, so far as 
possible, in the matter of'jail rules and discipline. 

Between 1849 and 1851 lioness than 20 Jails were con¬ 
structed, accommodating nearly ten thousand prisoners. 
In 1920 there were in the Punjab as then constituted (that 
is, exclusive of the North-West Frontier and Delhi Provinces) 
24 jails and 10 subsidiary jails which accommodated 14,700 
prisoners. The policy which has been consistently pursued 
in recent years is that of concentration, .district jails being 
used simply as collecting and forwarding institutions, while 
the large central jails receive prisoners for long periods of 
detention. This policy has caused a great gain in efficiency 
and perhaps a reduction in cost. 

The guards of jails were first furnished by the Military 
Preventive Police Infantry and later by the civil Police. In 
1868 the police guard was reduced and night watchmen 
were employed on a lower rate of pay. It was not until 
1892 that a special warder establishment was recruited ; 
but this was developed until at the present day there is in 
every jail a well-disciplined force of warders, who, besides 
receiving good pay, are furnished with quarters foi them 
selves and their families, and receive a free pass on the railway 
when proceeding on leave. In 1860 for the first time 

x P.A.R. (1849-50). 2 P.A.R., 104-5. 
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prisoners were used as warders under the title of li monitors ”, 
and this system lias been successfully developed till in 1920, 
the number of convict officials employed in jails amounted 
to 1,600. Convict officials receive small monthly stipends 
in order to encourage good conduct. 


§L 


Ihe early Indian jail system was insanitary, demoralising 
and non-deterrent. To-day it is sanitary, under strong 
discipline and reformative. In 1920 the number of sick 
prisoners in jails amounted to only 46 per mille while the 
number of deaths was reduced to 15 per mille. In 1850 
the system was not even deterrent ; in 1920 the prisoner is 
reformed by being educated, trained to a trade, and rewarded 
for good conduct. The ordinary prisoner is now’ trained in 
one or more of numerous industries ; the manufacture of 
carpets, blankets, soap, country paper, rope and munj -mat¬ 
ting, litho-printing, pottery-making, brick-making, tent- 
making, carpentry, etc. He can rise to the responsible post 
of convict-warder: he can obtain remission of sentence by 
good conduct ; and he is paid a small salary for his services 
in jail. 1 He is in fact given such a good time that a short 
period in jail is regarded as a pleasant relexation by the 
hardened ruffian. Indian jail authorities, might well 
learn a lesson from Palestine, where the Jail Department is 
self-supporting ; and where the prisoners build their own 
jails, and provide for their own upkeep by making roads 
and executing public works generally. 


It is in the case of juveniles that reformatory 
^Borstal methods offer most prospect of success. It 
is interesting to note that the Board of A dm inis- 
tration was fully alive to this duty. In 1853 juvenile pri¬ 
soners (under 16 years of age) to the number of 110 were 
ocated in the Lahore Horticultural Society’s garden, and 
in 1862 a juvenile prison and reformatory was opened in 
Sialkot where the youthful criminal was kept away from 
the contaminating influence of older prisoners. The idea 
of reform was never lost sight of, and was gradually deve¬ 
loped. In 1904 a reformatory school was opened at' Delhi. 


1 P.A.R. 107-8. 



This reduced the number of juveniles in jails. These were 
meantime being concentrated in Lahore until 1912 when the 
Lahore Borstal Institution was opened. In the Lahore 
Borstal Institution lads are taught ordinary trades ; their 
physique is developed by physical culture, and attention is 
paid to the formation of character. They are given a secular 
education by trained teachers, and their religious education 
is supplied by priests of the various denominations. 

The Borstal Institution is an example of the way in 
which the Government has worked out the principle that it 
is the duty of a civilised nation not to catch the youthful 
criminal, break his spirit by confinement and then discharge 
him as a dreadful example, but rather to train him, reform 
him, and eradicate his evil tendencies, so that on release 
from jail he may become a respectable member of society. 
The Borstal system aims at the regimental spirit and the. 
penal side is paraded as little as possible. There are four 
grades, the penal, the ordinary, the special, and the star 
special. The impenitents are in the lowest grade and their 
lot is hard work, plain diet and solitary confinement. They 
have to be “ broken in, ” otherwise they will drift back 
to jail after release. The bulk of the lads fall into the 
ordinary grade, a smaller number into the special grade 
and but a picked dozen into the star special grade. 
These last are the monitors,' the drill sergeants (they 
wear a smart uniform and belt like those of a sergeant 1 
in the Indian Army), the overseers of the institutions. 
The lads play football and cricket, they are drilled in true 
regimental fashion, they have an excellent band. The 
slouching gait and hang dog expression of the jail-bird* 
have been replaced by the smart swing of the soldier, 
and the ringing laugh of the schoolboy. In short, in 
defining the progress effected in jail administration since 
1850 it may be claimed that reformation has, to a great 
extent, been substituted for punishment, and the jail con¬ 
verted into a species of moral hospital. 2 


1 Havildar. 


2 P.A.R. 109. 
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The Punjab Jail Department dates from 1853, when an 
The Punjab Inspector of Prisons was appointed. In 1858 
Jail Depart- the designation of Inspector of Prisons was 

ment * changed to Inspector-General of Prisons. It 

was felt that medical officers were the most suitable persons 
for the posts of Superintendents of Jails, and gradually 
Medical Superintendents were introduced into jails until 
in 1891 thirty-two out of thirty-three jails were in charge of 
medical officers 1 . 


The Jail Department now consists of an Inspector- 
General, three Superintendents of Central Jails at Lahore, 
Montgomery and Multan, and a Superintendent of the Borstal 
Institution and Female Jail at Lahore. District jails are 
situated at the headquarters of 17 of the districts, and are in 
the charge of Civil Surgeons, who receive an allowance for 
their jail duties. A Tubercular Jail is situated at Shahpur, 
and is under the charge of a whole-time Medical Officer. At 
Khewra there is a Camp Jail under a Jailor-Superintendent. 
This jail provides labour to the Khewra Salt Depot. At 
the headquarters of nine districts and at Rajanpur 2 sub¬ 
sidiary jails have been established to receive and forward 
to their destination prisoners convicted in the district. 

13. Recent Finance and Excise. 


The organising ability which Sir Malcolm Hailey applied 
™ , to every branch of the Provincial administra- 

Sir Malcolm tion was nowhere more evident than in his 
Hailey. restoration of its finances. The financial 

stringency of the Reforms epoch had been met by a contrac¬ 
tion of expenditure to (and in some cases below) the low r est 
level consistent with efficient administration, and after much 
delay by an increase in taxation, and in particular an increase 
in the canal water-rates (i.e. } the average charges made for 
irrigation water in the Canal Colonies). But Sir Malcolm 
Hailey soon made himself felt, and by 1925 the capital position 

1 P.A.R., 106. 

2 An out lying subdivision of the Dera Ghazi Khan district. 
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of tlie Punjab was good. Half of the obligations incurred 
during the first years of heavy deficit had been already dis¬ 
charged, and the remainder placed on a sinking fund basis. 
Capital receipts from the sale of Crown lands in the Canal 
Colonies (amounting to nearly three-quarters of a crore 
annually) could be counted on to lessen sensibly the amount 
of loan money required to meet the commitments on 
irrigation schemes. The revenue position, if not so bright, 
was nevertheless in 1925 on a sound basis, though careful 
nursing would be necessary for the next three years till the 
new ventures on irrigation and other projects began to give 
a return on the expenditure incurred on them. After that 
a further step forward should be possible in the expansion 
of those beneficent agencies which go to build up the charac¬ 
ter, the wealth and the material comfort of the Province K 


The importance of irrigation to the finance of the Province 

Financial cannot be too strongly emphasised. Prior to 

classificatiGn ^ ^p r i} 1921 irrigation works were classi- 
of irrigation L ° 

works. fied under three heads for the purpose of the 

allotment of funds, namely, productive, protective and minor 
works. Of these only productive works could be financed 
from loan funds. Before a work can be classed as productive, 
it has to satisfy the conditions that it should, within ten 
years of the completion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the interest 
charges on the capital cost. Protective works are those 
which are constructed primarily with a view to the protection 
of precarious tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the population in 
times of famine. They were financed from the current 
revenues of India and are usually not directly remunerative. 
Minor works comprised those which are not classed as pro¬ 
ductive or protective. The majority were indigenous works 
which Government has taken over, improved and maintained, 
such as the inundation canals referred to above 2 . 


1 See Appendix V. 


2 P.A.R. 38S. 
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With the introduction of the Reforms, the classification 
Classifica- i^ig^ion works has been altered ; as it will, 
-f.ion under the in future, be possible to finance any work of 
Reforms. public utility from loan funds. The classes of 
protective and minor works have been abolished ; all works 
being classified as either productive or unproductive without 
reference to the source whence the funds for their construc¬ 
tion are provided. The two main categories into which 
irrigation works are now divided are quasi-commercial 
and non-commercial works. Quasi-commercial works are 
those for which capital accounts are kept, and include the 
great majority of the canals of the Province. Non¬ 
commercial works are those for which no such accounts 
are kept, and they are confined to a few inundation canals. 
Expenditure on survey and other preliminary investigations 
in connection with irrigation and drainage projects are also 
included under this head. The Province has to pay interest 
on all irrigation capital expenditure made previous to the 
Reforms. New capital expenditure will have to be met from 
loans raised by the Province, either directly or through the 
Government of India. 1 In March 1925 the total capital outlay 
on production works in operation was Rs. 23J crores on 
which an income of Rs. 6 crores 2 was being realised (or more 
than 25 per cent on the capital outlay). Another Rs. 3 
crores had also been spent on the Sutlej Valley Project then 
under construction. 3 


Pussyfoot politics have recently reduced the revenue 
Excise Ad- from excise. Prior to annexation the only 
ministration, spirit made in the Punjab was an uncoloured 
rum from sugar, and this is still the chief alcoholic drink of 
the people. To control its production, in 1863 no less than 
118 state distilleries were established at district and tahsil 
headquarters. Each of these was an enclosure in which 
private distillers were permitted to set up stills, the spirit 
manufactured being kept in store by the excise officials, and 

1 P.A.R. 389. 

2 Rs. 4 crores “ direct; ” from water-rates, and Rs. 2 crores “ in¬ 
direct” from land revenue due to irrigation, and interest on land sales. 

3 A.CM., 28. 
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issued by them, after payment of the duty, to retail vendors. 
This system has now been abolished and replaced by six 
private licensed distilleries. 1 


The immediate responsibility for the excise arrangements 
of each district has always rested with the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, supervised by the Commissioner of the Division, 
general control being exercised by the Financial Commissioner. 
The preventive establishment attached to a district consists 
of an Inspector, with one or more Sub-Inspectors and a peon 
for each. An Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioner is 
usually placed in special charge of the district administration 
as an Excise Officer 2 . 

The staple spirit of the Province “ white rum, ” made 
from sugar or molasses, is manufactured in the 

Distilleries above-mentioned licensed distilleries. The 

and Breweries. , , 

stall posted at each distillery to arrange for 
the levy; of still-head duty and to safeguard the interest 
of Government consists of an Inspector and one or more 
Sub-Inspectors. This staff is supervised by an Excise Super¬ 
intendent. A separate Distillery Expert to advise in more 
technical matters was appointed in the Punjab in December 
1920. Beer is brewed after European methods in six licensed 
breweries. 3 Duty is levied on the quantity manufactured. 
Imported liquor, including beer imported or brewed after 
the European method, is sold under wholesale and retail 
licenses, the fees for which are fixed, except where the retail 
sale is likely to compete with that of country spirit shops, 
in which case the license is sold by auction or tender. Licenses 
for wholesale vend of country spirit are issued on fixed fees, 
while those for retail vend are sold to the highest bidder by 
auction or tender 4 . 

1 At Sujanpur (Gurdaspur district), Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Karnal, 
Solon (Simla Hills), and Simla. P.A.It . 132. 

2 P.A.B. 133. 

8 At Simla, Solon (Simla Hills), Kasauii, Ghora Gali (Murree Hills), 
Rawalpindi and Dalhousie. 

4 P.A.B. 134. 
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The revenue from Excise expanded rapidly with rising 
Excise prices till 1920-21 when there was a sudden 

revenue. ||ll. 3 This is to be attributed to the increased 

anxiety on the part of the reformed Government lest undue 
encouragement should be given to liquor consumption. 
Revenue from Excise must be placed in a special category 
inasmuch as an increased Excise revenue is not regarded as 
desirable unless it coincides with decreased consumption of 
alcohol. Previous to the Reforms, excise policy had been 
determined by the Government of India. That Government 
had no desire to interfere with the habits of those who use 
alcohol in moderation ; as it was necessary in its opinion to 
make due provision for the needs of such persons. The 
settled policy however was to minimise temptation to those 
who did not drink, and to discourage excess among those 
who did ; and to the furtherance of this policy all considera¬ 
tions of revenue had to lie absolutely subordinated. Wkeu. 
however, Excise became apurely provincial receipt, the provin¬ 
ces were freer to put their own interpretation on this policy. 
An excise committee of the Legislature Council of the United 
Provinces recommended that “ the Government’s excise 
policy should be to secure the minimum of consumption but 
that the proportion of profits from that minimum of con¬ 
sumption which is to accrue to the State should be as large 
as possible/ 5 This policy was also adopted in the Punjab. 
The still-head duty per gallon of country spirit was raised 
from Rs. 6-4 to Rs. 7-8 in 1920-1, to Rs. 10-10 in 1921-22 
and to Rs. 14-1 in 1922-23. 


These increases failed to placate the non-co-operators. 

ance 6 moveT Vv ^° ^ a d adopted temperance as a plank in 
ment. and their platform. Their insincerity was evident, 
tion C ° ° Pera " Their object was not so much to reduce 

consumption on social and economic grounds as to curtail 
the excise revenue by a boycott of licit liquor for political 
reasons. These soi-disant reformers ignored the cardinal 
principle of Government policy, which aims at securing the 
1 Vol. T, Diagram IV. , 
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highest amount of revenue from the lowest amount of 
consumption, for administrative intervention regulates the 
quantity as well as the quality of liquor consumed. Nor 
were the advocates of temperance on safe ground in sanction¬ 
ing methods of violence and intimidation. They might 
reduce fluctuating or casual consumption, but they could not 
eliminate the fixed demand; they succumbed, in short, to 
the fallacy that Government fostered a desire for drink, 
which would cease if the excise revenue w r ere abolished. 
The effect w r as only to encourage illicit distillation and with 
it a spirit of lawlessness which was most marked where the 
reformers made themselves most conspicuous. 

Yet Government had faced the prospect of heavy losses 
in an honourable attempt to diminish consumption. The 
liquor boycott merely accelerated, by the use of unworthy 
instruments and questionable methods, a tendency already 
in evidence. This movement first manifested itself in the 
late summer of 1921 as a result of Mr. Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation programme and was promoted in the main by 
picketing, intimidation, personal appeal, and on occasion, by 
restraint with violence. From Lahore it spread rapidly to 
other districts. In the spring of 1922 activity reached its 
maximum and the excise auctions of that year were a 
failure. Hardly any enjoyed immunity from hostile demon¬ 
stration ; and at Ludhiana force was employed to disperse 
the mob and military aid had to be requisitioned. Cases 
of personal intimidation occurred at Lyallpur, where one 
Ganesh w r as paraded in public on a donkey with blackened 
face and a garland of shoes for accepting an opium contract, 
and at Ambala. where a Jat received similar treatment for 
partaking of liquor. In certain places contractors were 
unable to hire vend premises. But the agitation rapidly 
subsided, though there was desultory continuance at Rawal¬ 
pindi and Jhelum during the summer. In the latter place 
pickets allowed prospective purchasers to pass at two annas 
a head, which resulted in a scandal. The futility of the 
movement was otherwise apparent. At Rohtak a contractor 
who had secured public applause by refusing to bid, after- 
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■wards tendered a written apology to the authorities together 
with a request for a license. Pickets, too, were not above 
refreshing themselves secretly in the intervals off duty. But 
the effect of the liquor boycott on the department of Govern¬ 
ment concerned was nevertheless most damaging and in a 
sense irreparable. At Jullundur there was a decrease in re¬ 
ceipts during 1921-22 of 54 per cent,, in Ludhiana of 54 per 
cent., in Ferozeporeof 49 per cent., and in Lyallpur of 45 per 
cent. Large remissions had to be given on account of trade 
losses, and a radical alteration was made in the whole system 
of vend fees. This substituted for a lump yearly sum a fee 
payable on every gallon of 30° under proof drawn by the 
licensee from the distiller or wholesaler. 


The effect of the temperance campaign on excise revenue 
Decreased and liquor consumption is shewn in the follow- 

tion C a°nd Ump ’ in ? statement— 
i ncreased 
illicit produc¬ 
tion of excis¬ 
able articles. 


It will be seen that the net revenue which was Rs. 1,45 
lakhs in 1920-21 and fell to Rs. 1,01 lakhs in 1923-24 rose 
slightly to Rs. 1,15 lakhs in 1924-25. In 1922 Government 
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had announced that its policy was to obtain the maximum of 
revenue consistent with the minimum consumption; and in 
furtherance of that policy had raised the duty levied on 
country spirit, opium and charas. 1 and reduced facilities for 
their supply. This action so stimulated the production of 
illicit articles as greatly to reduce their price and increase 
their consumption. As a result the licit consumption in 
1923-24 was the lowest on record. But in 1924-25 2 the 
Legislative Council agreed to increase expenditure both on 
an increased preventive staff and on rewards for information 
and for assistance in the detection of Excise offences, with 
the result that a substantial advance was made in the sup¬ 
pression of contraband traffic in excisable articles. The 
number of prosecutions and convictions for offences against 
the Excise laws was higher than ever before, and would have 
been still higher if the increased grant for extra Excise 
establishment and for rewards could have been made available 
earlier in the year. An increase in the strength of country 
spirit and the fixing of a maximum price per bottle appear to 
have enabled the licensed vendor to compete with the illicit 
distiller on more equal terms. The amount of licit liquor 
consumed was consequently considerably larger than in 
1923-24 and was accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
revenue. It is not an unfair inference that this increased 
consumption of licit liquor, combined with more strenuous 
efforts on the part of the Excise staff, actually succeeded in 
displacing a corresponding amount of illicit consumption. 
But it was feared that only the stragglers of the great army 
of contraband traders were cut off, and that the main body 
remained intact, to continue its nefarious activities. 8 


In a debate in the Legislative Assembly, Government 
reiterated its Excise policy of maximum 
tkmandthe" revenue combined with minimum consumption, 
Local Option an d maintained that this policy was one of 
Act m -.owns. temperance in the strict sense of the word. 

1 See note p. 310. 

2 It will be noted that this return to sanity coincided with the advent 
of Sir Malcolm Hailey as Governor. 

2 P.A.B. (1924-5) 38. 
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At the same time it was made perfectly clear that every 
possible step would be taken to counteract any tendency to 
the immoderate use of liquor. The increase in the net pro¬ 
vincial Excise revenue of Rs. ]3§ lakhs, and the increase in 
the consumption of licit country spirit can only be viewed with 
satisfaction when coupled with the assurance that measures 
are being taken to reduce immoderate consumption to a 
minimum. The passing of the Local Option Act has now 
empowered Municipalities and Small Towns to control the 
sale of liquor within their boundaries. But in the face of 
the ugly fact of illicit distillation on a commercial basis, 
urban local bodies are not likely to make much headway in the 
cause of temperance, unless the activities of illicit distillers 
in rural areas, or even within municipal boundaries, are 
subject to a much stricter control than at present. Within 
urban limits or in the neighbourhood of towns temperance 
societies should be in a position to give valuable assistance 
in the suppression of illicit distillation. 1 


But the main difficulty in connection with illicit distilla- 

Illicit distilla *' lon ^ es > as before, * n ^he rura ^ tracts, more 
tion inmral especially in the central districts 2 of the Pro¬ 
areas. vince. The Local Option Act has only stated 

in legal phraseology the problem with which Government has 
been grappling for the last fifty years. Before Local Option 
can function, the ground must be cleared by the suppression 
of illicit distillation ; and the suppression of illicit distillation 
and smuggling, together with strict control of licenses, should 
be the objective of all concerned with the Excise administra¬ 
tion. In the past few years District officials have been fully 
occupied in dealing with other problems, but the time is now 
ripe for a vigorous campaign against illicit distillation and 
smuggling. In this campaign the active assistance of all 
village officials and land-owners should not only be invited, 
but insisted on. 3 


1 P.A.It. (1924-5) 39. 

3 Where the Sikhs, who are the heaviest drinkers, predominate. Vol. I* 
p. 125. 
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The British attitude to opium seems to bo due rather 
Opl... and «0 imaginings, resulting from the study of de 
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other drugs. Quincey 1 and other writers 3 than to any sane 
appreciation of its effects on Indian institutions Just as 
an Englishman who is temporanly weakened takes tea or 
coffee or whisky or brandy as a stimulant, so the Inrhan has 
resort to opium, which is an admirable preventive of cholera 
nd malaria 3 and will enable a man to travel long distances 
on sn lmpiv stomach without fatigue. Doubtless rt is 
dangerous in excess, but the Indian knows how t<* take it 
in moderation, and its heavy taxation is undoubtedly felt 

' pempy^cuitivation for the production of opium is avowed 
only in the Simla District and the Kulu Sub-Division of the 
Kangra District. The bulk of the opium consumed in the 
Punjab is manufactured at the Government factory at 
Ghazipur, and is generally known as Excise opium. The only 
other licit sources of supply are imports from tbe Hill States 
under the political control of the Punjab Government and 
from Afghanistan. Opium produced in Kulu and Simla is 
subject to export and transport duties and inthe case of 
Simla opium a transport duty is also levied at the Kot Khai 

ZLl c. Opium imported from Hill States p^ mop^ 

tbitv in the district of import, and imports from Afghanistan 
t the North-West Frontier Province. For the supply of 
these varieties to retail vendors wholesale licenses ni c issuec, 
t which fixed fees are charged. Excise opium » .ssued from 
the Government Treasuries direct to retail vendors on pay¬ 
ment of a price, part of which ^presents cost of produotaon 
and the remainder the duty. Licenses for lelail vend - 
sold by auction. 

Charas 4 and bhang 5 are drugs of less ™^ r aU ^ 
Cham, is imported from Yarkand to the warehouses 
i The Opium Eater. „ 3 O'Dwver, 68. 

* Sfc Zfnoi tKI; plant to rnabis 

& The hemp plant (cannabis mdica) from vv , 1 , • whence 

r sres-’Sf"" tss v - 

derived. 
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Sultanpnr, 1 Hoshiarpur and Rawalpindi, and pays duty 
on issue. The hemp plant grows wild in the southern 
Himalayan districts, and its cultivation for the production 
of bhang is prohibited throughout the Province except un der 
license in Hera Ghazi Khan, where an acreage duty is charged. 
An import duty and a duty on transport from one district to 
another are also imposed. Licenses for wholesale and retail 
vend of charas anci bhang are issued, the former on fixed fees 
and the latter by auction. 2 

The position as regards opium smuggling has changed 


llThvf Ullg i ° f Very considerabl y during the last few years, 
into the Formerly the price of opium in the Province 
Punjab. was so low as to induce smugglers to smuggle 

it from the Punjab into Bengal and Burma, but it is now so 
high that there is no longer any inducement to smuggle 
Excise opium out of the Province, while large profits can be 
made from its illicit import from Rajputana. In recent years 
a decline in the consumption of Excise opium in the Feroze- 
pore and Ilissar districts indicated that Malwa 3 opium in 
considerable quantities was being smuggled into the Province, 
principally from the adjacent States of Rajputana, The 
Excise staff was specially strengthened in Hissar and at 
Levari in the Gurgaon district, in order to deal with these 
illicit importations. With this increased staff and with 
greater activity in the Ferozepore district some impression 
appears to have been made on the illicit traffic. 4 

Until recently charas was regarded as the one excisable 
article which could not be obtained illicitly. 
Practically all the chams consumed in India 
is believed to come from Yarkand in Central 
Asia, and the principal routes of import 
lie through Kashmir, Gilgit, and Ckitral. 
The only authorized routes for the import 
of charas are via Leh to Sultanpur in Kulu, via Leh 
mid Kohala to Rawalpindi, and from Afghanistan by the 
Gomal route to Hera Ismail Khan. Import into British 
India via Gilgit and ChitraJ was prohibited in 1897, and 
has remained prohibited ever since. The Gomal route was 
1 In the Kangra district. 2 P.A.Ii. 13,5. 

8 i.e., Central India, 4 P.A.P, (1924-5) 431 


Smuggling of 
charas into 
the Punjab 
through the 
North-West 
Frontier 
Province. 
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at no time of great importance, and import lias not for many 
years past taken place openly. Probably little charas bas 
been illicitly imported into British India via Leh and Kohala ; 
but it is known to be smuggled from time to time into the 
Hazara district of the North West Frontier Province via 
Gil git, Chilas and the Kliagan Valley. In consequence 
of the high rate of duty now levied in British India, the 
import of Yarkand charas into Chitral has, during the last 
few years, assumed serious proportions. The consumption 
in Chitral itself is believed to be negligible, and that in tribal 
territory is also insignificant in comparison with the very 
large quantity which passes through Chitral. There can be 
no doubt that the bulk of this charas sooner or later finds 
its way into British India, and is smuggled in increasing 
quantities into the Bombay Presidency and other provinces, 
where its consumption is either prohibited by law, or where 
its licit use has hitherto been inconsiderable. But in spite 
of the considerable success which attends the efforts of 
the Excise establishments, both in the North-West Frontier 
Province and in the Punjab, it is clear that the only remedy 
for this contraband trade, short of reversion to something 
approaching the old rate of duty, is to establish at some 
point on the Yarkand-Chitral route a bonded warehouse 
on the lines of that now existiug at Leh. ] 


14. QUO VADIS? 

He was touched with the tales of our glory, 
He was stirred by the clash and the jar 
•Of the nations who kill con amore 
The fury of races at war ; 

’Mid the crumbling of royalties rotting 
Each cursed by a knave or a fool. 

Where kings and fanatics are plotting. 

He dreamt of a power and a rule ; 

Hath he come now, in season, to know thee ; 

Hath he seen, what a stranger forgets. 

All the graveyards of exiles below thee, 

0 Land of Regrets ? 

Lyall. The Lind of Regrets. 

a P.A.R. (1924-5) 44. 
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There is a danger in hasty generaUsations, but there are 

tZSHS tlraeS 7?“*‘ is llsef “ I *“ ‘V and disentangle 
the personal S eneral tendencies from a mass of discordant 
equation. facts. The administrative collapse under Sir 
Edward Maclagan seemed to many to prove the Reforms a 

failure The successful reconstruction by Sir Malcolm Hailey 

seemed to prove equally conclusively that in one province 
(at any rate) they were a success. To others it was the men 
that mattered, not the system they administered The 
personal factor cannot be overlooked. But was it vital? 
Did the superhuman abilities of an Edmund Ironside merely 
stave oft for a time the disaster rendered inevitable by an 
Ethelred the Unready; or did an Edward I restore the stabil- 
ity, only temporarily disturbed, under a Henrv III i Or 
was the personal factor of less moment ? Were both borne 
on by the tide and were the eyes deceived by the sight of Sir 
Edward floundering in the trough, Sir Malcolm stromdy 
swimming on the crest, of the incoming waves ? ° 

Did Amurath an Amurath succeed 


Or Harry Harry ? 

These are questions to winch the future alone can ffive 
a satisfactory, answer. For the present it must suffice to 

thatTtoe am tendeUCieS ’ Wllidl ma - v be symptomatic of 


c^Every government professes to serve the common wcal- 
an autocracy or bureaucracy no less than a 
The Reforms, democracy. Absolutism suffers not so much 
, P( , . , from an r v inW nt wickedness, as from a ten- 

, \ . , e§e “ arate 1 . nt0 bureaucracy, and so to get out of 

touch with public opinion. It can only be reformed by a 
revolution, and where (as in India) it can rely on a military 
force impervious to political influence, a revolution is i Z 
possible. Such a government can only perish through 
laanltl0n . w bich renders it incapable of adapting 
elf to changed circumstances. Hence the collar.se of the 
Government of India under strain of the Great War and 
hence the attempted remedy of the Reforms. The attempt 
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to put a check on the Central Government itself by a Legis¬ 
lative Assembly is now admitted to have been a mistake. 
This Assembly is elected from constituencies too large to be 
in any way popular, and under a polling system which gives 
every advantage to urban as against rural voters. 1 It is 
therefore almost entirely urban in character, and conse¬ 
quently peculiarly under the domination of the Swaraj party. 
“Only the most mystically fervent democrats ” (writes a 
modern thinker 2 ) “ who regard voting as a kind of religious 
act, and who hear the voice of God in that of the people, 
can have any reason to desire to perpetuate a system whereby 
confidence tricksters, rich men, and quacks may be given 
power by the votes of an electorate composed in a great part 
of mental Peter Pans, whose childishness renders them 
peculiarly susceptible to the blandishments of demagogues 
and the tirelessly repeated suggestions of the rich men s 
newspapers.” "Whatever their truth in general, these words 
are certainly true of the unreal electorate to the Legislative 
Assembly. This body lias served to paralyse initiative in 
the Central Government without putting it in touch with 
popular opinion. Were further democracy necessary, it 
might better Lave been obtained bv increased popularisation 
of the Provincial Governments, leaving the Government of 
India (with restricted powers) a free hand to legislate and 
interfere on such matters only as were vital to order and good 
government. The democracy of the provinces might then 
be represented by delegates from the provincial governments 
who would secure that the latter’s view did not go unrepresen¬ 
ted, when their interests were affected by the action of the 
Government of India. 

It is in the provinces that the Reforms more nearly 
approximate to their name. The large devolution of powers 
to the Provincial Governments have given them a vitality 
which was impossible under a system which ruled a sub¬ 
continent from Simla. Less obvious arc the advantages of 

1 Rural voters have to traverse much longer distances to get to 
the poll; they are less organised, and less able to understand what the 
various candidates stand for. 

; Aldous Huxley in “ Proper Studies.” 
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e Parliamentary forms under which they now work. To the 
question as to how far these forms stimulate and enlighten, 
and how far they merely paralyse the executive, no offhand 
answer can be given. 
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In the history of every organism crises arise when the 
Authority and ruling authority in that organism must act 
discipline. promptly and effectively, or perish. At such 
times deliberation means delay, and delay disaster. There 
is no time to unravel the Gordian knot, it must be cut. 
Particularly is this the case in time of war, with the result 
that in the army a discipline is enforced which is admittedly 
unnecessary in civil life. In the heat of an engagement, in a 
cavalry charge, the men must obey without question the 
orders of the officers. 

Tho’ the soldier knew 
Someone had blundered ; 

Their's not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Their’s but to do aud die. 1 


This prompt obedience is enforced for two reasons :— 
(1) only thus can a large number of men act together and in 
the same manner, and (2) the time factor leaves no time for 
discussion. Unfortunately, this rigid discipline, learnt in the 
lower ranks of an army, tends to obsess the mentality of the 
Higher Command, regardless of the fact that in staff work 
neither of these factors operate to the same degree. Hence 
the dull routinism, the lack of vision, the inability to adapt 
action to changed circumstances that are generally associated 
with red tabs. It is no mere accident, it is due to a logical 
sequence of cause and effect that the world’s Great Captains 
have been statesmen first and only incidentally generals. 
Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Julius Caesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles XII of Sweden, Cromwell, Marlborough, 
Napoleon, had learnt the art of war, only as a branch of a 
general study of human nature. The self-sufficient generals 
of the Great War, German or Ally, knew it merely as a mvs- 
tcry revealed to themselves alone, and complacently handled 
millions of men with the methods of company commanders. 

1 Tennyson : Charge of tho Light Brigade. 
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The pre-British rulers of India were always primarily 
Authority men of war—a pacifist would have been soon 
in India. ejected—and something of their militarism 

has descended to the civil government of their British 
successors. The view is gravely maintained that for a 
subordinate to express an opinion of his own, without first 
ascertaining that it is also the opinion of the mysterious 
entity known as “ Government,” is derogatory to discipline. 
The principle is right enough in times of crisis. At such 
a time clear cut orders should be followed by prompt 
unquestioning obedience. Unfortunately these are the very 
occasions when “ Government ” maintains a Delphic 
reserve. 

The oracles are dumb. 

No voice or hideous hum . . 

Kuns through the arched roof with words deceiving. 

The unfortunate subordinate must act on his own res- 
ponsibility, knowing full well that if things go wrong he will 
be blamed, 2 while if all goes well Government will take the 

But while in times of stress the subordinate official 
must act as the Government’s whipping-boy, in matters 
where there is plenty of time for him to give an opinion, and 
where such an opinion could not possibly be subversive to 
law and order, he must remain mute. To criticise the me- 
thods of the Police 3 or Irrigation Departments,* to suggest 
defects in the Hydro-electric scheme 6 or to question the 
mathematics of the Produce Estimate® or the statistical 
tables published in Government Reports’ is to sin against 
the official Holy Ghost. Compared with this official .nquisit- 
ion the Holy Office was broad-minded and liberal. If 
Galileo wished to turn the world upside down with new 
theories of the universe it was not unreasonable to require 
him to shew first that they had some justification. And 



1 Milton, Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. 

2 \ & c a Mr. Sale was blamed for the recent massacr 

" * -i _■ «i-\/-\limr nf 


►5. 6 p. 224. 

» Vol.I. p. 204. 
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lidutside the region of dogmatic theology the citizen of 
Seville or Saragossa was as free as air. His opinions on 
mathematics, agriculture or statistics were no concern of 
the Inquisition. Even in religious matters, free discussion 
went on in the schools of theology, 1 and so the way was 
prepared for authority to speak, not first but at last, when 
different views had received full and fair consideration. 
In politics an avenue of approach for fresh ideas was 
furnished by the Court Jester, the all-licensed fool, whose 
very folly permitted him to tell unpalatable truths which it 
would have been dangerous for anyone else to utter. 

In the East wise men or wise women 2 played a similar 
part. Possibly their wisdom lay partly in feigning folly. 
Anyhow then- modern successors find that a reputation for 
being half-witted is necessary if an unpalatable proposal is 
to be presented safely to a pompous official. When I was 
Sub-divisional officer at Sonepat, such proposals were in¬ 
variably put forward through an individual who combined 
the functions of Court Jester and Village Idiot, and who 
could always be disowned if necessary. Through him, on 
one occasion, the Commissioner was approached on the 
subject of granting sanction for electric light in Sonepat to 
w'hich it was feared he was hostile. After putting the 
Great Man into a good humour with a few merry jests, the 
Village Idiot ventured to plead for electric light. The 
Commissioner's brow grew dark. “ Thou sorry knave,” 
(quoth he) “ knowest thou not the Electricity Act.” Hastily, 
explaining “ He is fool, he is mad, he does not know the 
Electricity Act,” the merchants of Sonepat diverted the 
Commissioner to more congenial topics, while the useful 
Idiot withdrew. 

At the back of the minds of the Inquisition, Indian 
Constructive Governments, and other organisations for the 
and destruot. prevention of discussion, lies the fallacy that 
jve criticism, jj 0 pj n j 0ris are f re ely expressed the orthodox 

opinion is bound to suffer. Whereas the contrary is the 

1 e. g. f The famous one at Paris, (seo Nairne: Faith of the Old 
Testament. 122). 

2 e. g., The wise woman of Tekoa, through whom Joab approached 
King David about the recall of Absalom. II. Samuel xiv. 
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case. The more criticism it can suffer and survive, the 
stronger and healthier it becomes. There is also a tendency 
to confound an opinion with its proposer. If a subordinate 
ventures to make an unorthodox suggestion, the suggestion 
itself is probably ignored, and the irrelevant issue is raised 
as to whether person like X is justified in making any 
suggestion at all. Newton at twenty-three was rebuked by 
his college examiners for the poverty of his knowledge of 
Euclid’s Elements. All young men are not Newtons. 
But even fools may sometimes see a truth more 
clearly than the wise. And a Government by prevent¬ 
ing all expression of opinion by its subordinates cuts 
itself off from a large mass of fertile suggestion. 1 Even 
when the proposal is not rejected on the argumentum ad 
horninem ground that the proposer is a fool, it is criticised on 
the ground that there are defects in it. No attempt is made 
to remove those defects, although very often it would be 
very easy for Government to do so. Even if the proposal 
itself is unsound it might contain ideas w hich could be utilised 
by those with fuller knowledge, were they willing to listen to 
it. 




More than any other nation the Romans were impressed 
with the importance of maintaining law and order through 
a proper respect for legally constituted authority. Yet 
even they realised the necessity for some legitimate outlet 
for criticism ; and by the appointment of official critics, the 
Tribunes of the Blebs, forestalled the agitator and the Com¬ 
munist in advance. But in India, to criticise any action of 
Government is counted as disloyalty, whether in official or 
non-official. The function of criticism was therefore the 


i • q f the review of the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 

of India 1924-5 in A ntiquity{ June 1929) “ Mr. H-takes three pages of 

this volume to say what he did not find after a somewhat cursory exam i- 
nation of various sites in Baluchistan. For some time past it has been 
more than rumoured that Sir Aurel Stein has lately conducted researches 
in the same direction and that he did find a very great deal. Sir Aurel s 
official integrity is, of course, beyond suspicion. It is not his fault that 
accusations of an official embargo upon even discussion have got abroad. 
(my italics ). 
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’’Monopoly of those who were the declared enemies of Govern¬ 
ment \ It was for the most part factious and unreasonable, 


the feeling being that criticism would be resented in any 
case, and. that a critic might as well be hanged for a sheep as 
for a lamb. This again gave Government justification for 
ignoring all criticisms as destructive and hostile. 2 And so 
matters moved in a vicious circle. 


One of the greatest merits of the Reforms is the 
The Punjab opportunity they have offered for the ventila- 
Councifi ye ^ on ^Sirimate grievances, through mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council. Represen¬ 
tations which it would be dangerous for a Deputy 
Commissioner to make personally can be safely entrusted 
to a member, who will gladly ask a question in Council 
on anything that concerns the welfare of the district. 
No longer, as of old, is the Deputy Commissioner the father of 
his people. But if he works with and not against, the 
members of Council of his district, unitedly they possess a 
power for good, which the Deputy Commissioner of old 
never had. Both parties are beginning to realise this, and 
relations between Deputy Commissioners and members of 
Council are generally excellent. 


In the Council however members are less reasonable. 
The difficulty of expressing any independent opinion without 
being thought an enemy of Government, makes captious 
critics of all those who are not content to be mere automata. 
This attitude is accentuated by the influence of the Press, 
which is the main vehicle of public opinion in the Punjab. 
It represents generally the elements in society known for their 
hostility to British administration, though of recent years 
this has largely given place to a discussion of communal 
topics. The Press must thrive on antagonism of some kind, 
and as the British recede into the background it is the other 
Indian communities which provide the best targets for 
attack. 


1 Vol.I, p. 81 . 


2 Butler 5-7. 
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The growth of communal feeling (accentuated by the 
hostility of the agriculturists to town-dwellers) has focussed 
party feeling in the Council. Party feeling has led to a certain 
sense of responsibility. But the bonds of party discipline 
are still loose, and, on the occasion of an important; division, 
it is seldom safe to assume that all the members of a party 
will obey the party whip. Nevertheless the area of political 
consciousness is rapidly growing, and the access of fresh 
elements to the Council, largely representing classes with a 
considerable stake in agriculture and commerce, tends, to 
have a healthy and steadying influence. Captious criticism 
is diminishing . This is particularly the case with the 
Muhammadan Rural party 1 , which finds it profitable to lend 
a general, though not a blind, support to Government. This 
is a far more statesmanlike and profitable policy than that 
of the extreme Hindu group, which still maintains the attitude 
of hostile criticism of any and every Government act. The 
balance is held by the Sikh party, which now has an influence 
out of all proportion to its numbers. It sides with the Mu¬ 
hammadan Rural party on agricultural questions, while on 
political issues it has an affinity with the extreme Hindu 
group, and has a leaning towards Hindus on commercial 
questions. 

But on the whole the Provincial bureaucracy has gained 
far more power from the increased centialisa- 
Bureaneratic tion consequent on the Reforms, than it has 
Mind. ] 0S £ through the criticisms of members of Coun¬ 

cil, which are generally ill-informed and therefore ineffective., 
“ Prophesy not unto us right things, speak unto us smooth 
things, prophesy deceits/’ 2 Thus say the bureaucrats 
of all ages. “ Buttons can only be obtained by the Civil 
Service, acolyte by devoting himself to the adulation of high 
priests, and the orthodox acceptance of ancient creeds., 
tc The temptation to tell a chief in a great position the things 
he most likes to hear is one of the commonest explanations o~ 

i Vol. I, p. 145. 

3 SirEdward*Parry in “ the Gospel and the Law ” (Heinmann). 
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Lstaken policy. An Emperor, a C'ommander-in-Chief, even 
a Prime Minister, in peace or war, is in the main surround¬ 
ed by smiling and respectful faces. Most people who come in 
contact with him in times of strain feel honoured by contact 
with so much power or in sympathy with the bearer of such 
heavy burdens. They are often prompted to use smooth 
processes, to mention some favourable item, to leave unsaid 
some ugly misgiving or some awkward contradiction. Thus 
the outlook of the leader, on whose decision fateful events 
depend, is usually far more sanguine than the brutal facts 
admit.” 1 


Under a bureaucracy the men at the top see everything 
through rose-coloured spectacles. They do not want to face 
unpleasant facts. Generally due to retire in a year or two, 
their whole object is to get through their own time peace¬ 
ably. And this is best done by letting sleeping dogs lie. To 
arouse them is to annoy everyone with the barking. Thus 
the object of those at the top is to carry on 2 —and to sup¬ 
press those fussy subordinates who want something done. 
Their whole objective is to be highly efficient in a very narrow 
sphere and to suppress all thought or action outside it. 
Like Mr. Warwick, 3 the perfect bureaucrat “ inside his 
boundary has neat phrases, opinions in packets. Beyond 
it, apparently, the world is void of any particular interest. 
He dislikes argumentation. His differences of opinion are 
prefaced by a ‘ Pardon me,’ and pausing smile of the teeth ; 
then a succinctly worded sentence or two, a perfect settle¬ 
ment of the dispute.” 


This attitude is accentuated by the increasing scramble 
How to be f or jobs characteristic of the Beforms. Of 

bureaucrat. old seniority ruled ; and though some dunder¬ 
heads got more than they deserved, it was a cheap price to 
pay for freedom from the cares of intrigue. Under In- 
dianisation most of the best jobs must go to Indians. Few 

1 Winston Churchill : The World Crisis, Vol. Ill, Chapter iii. The 
Battle of the Somme. 

2 Sir Malcolm Hailey was a brilliant exception. 

3 George Meredith: Diana of the Crossways, Chapter vi. 
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are left for Scotchmen, Jews, or Englishmen. He who 
would get on has a difficult game to play. The race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but to the man who 
makes fewest mistakes, and who knows how to profit by the 
mistakes of his rivals. “ The man who never makes a mis¬ 
take, never makes anything.” Thus Napoleon. But the 
true bureaucrat 1 does not want to make anything. He is 
only anxious to hang on to his job, and the simplest and 
surest way of doing that is to remain as quiescent as possi¬ 
ble, shepherded by clerks whose particular business is the 
concoction of statements calculated to disarm criticism and 
render further investigation futile. Nor will the wise bureau¬ 
crat be content with a merely passive defensive. An active 
crusade against the Braynes 2 and the Calverts, 3 men who 
would turn the bureaucratic world upside down, will save 
a lot of trouble in the end. Many an enthusiast can be worn 
out by “ mislaying ” his letters, by keeping them for months 
unanswered, while clerks annotate them unfavourably. 
Finally he can be transferred, and a sycophantic successor 
found who will report unfavourably on all the enthusiast’s 
proposals. Desertam faciunt, pacern appellant. They 
/spend their time in thwarting, worrying and hindering those 
who have more sense of responsibility, and then congratu¬ 
late themselves on their equanimity and good temper. 

Thus a bureaucracy is like a cancer, it continually 
expands at the expense of the healthy tissue of the body 
politic. “ It tends to over-government, in point of quan¬ 
tity. The trained official hates the rude untrained public. 
He thinks that they are stupid, ignorant, reckless,—that 
they cannot tell their own interest— that they should have 
the' leave of the office before they do anything. A bureau¬ 
cracy is sure to think that its duty is to augment official 
power, official business, or official members, rather than to 
leave free the energies of menkind.” 4 

1 of whatever race. 2 p. 196. 3 p. 42. 

4 Bagehot: The English Constitution. 
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The picture is a most depressing one. As Government 
becomes more complicated it necessarily 
Unity 7 m requires a larger machinery, a bigger bureau¬ 
cracy. And this bureaucracy, like a young 
cuckoo, will ultimately push the legitimate offspring out of 
the nest. The opinion may be hazarded that neither slavery 
nor declining birthrates nor state pauperism have so contri¬ 
buted to the decline and fall of Empires as has the growth 
of this foreign body in the centre of the body politic. A 
too highly centralised administration contains in itself the 
seeds of its own decay. Strong rulers, like the English 
Tudors, have delegated power to local authorities, 1 who are 
far more in touch with realities than a centralised bureau¬ 
cracy can ever be. It should be an axiom that nothing 
should be done by the Central Government which could be 
equally well done locally; and that even where it could 
be better done centrally the local authority should still be 
consulted as to the best way of doing it. This would pro¬ 
duce a variety in unity which is far more in accordance with 
the facts of Nature, than the dead level so beloved of bureau¬ 
crats. Were different localities allowed to develop on dif¬ 
ferent lines in a healthy manner, each would produce some good 
qualities of its own which could then be adopted by the 
others. Nature woidd never dream of ordering that all 
tigers (say) were to have claws of standard length, and that 
no antelope was to run faster than at a given rate. Nature, 
unbureaucratic, ordains progress through diversity, and the 
selection of the best types. And a government that wishes 

to be stron ir must imitate nature in that respect. 

© 

The first step towards devolution in the Punjab would 
be the revival of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Devolution. aQ( j 0 | t k e district, as an administrative unit. 

Departmentalism and the growth of bureaucracy have shorn 
this unfortunate of many of his powers , Indiatiisation has 
done the rest. Indian Deputy Commissioners are tied and 
hampered because they are Indians, and the hampering 

1 e.g., the Justices of the Peace in England, see Trevelyan <* History 

■of England, ” 275. 
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habit- once engendered is applied to Europeans. This is 
most unfair to both. An Indian should be given as much- 
power and confidence as a European, and should, on the 
other hand, be held equally responsible for his actions. 
But proper authority implies some continuity of tenure. 
To the people in general the Deputy Commissioner looms 
larger than the Governor, and he should be to them more 
than the fleeting shadow of a shade that he so often is. Ap¬ 
pointments as Deputy Commissioner should be for five years,, 
and each Deputy Commissioner should have a chief assistant, 3 
who would be in touch w r ith his policy and would officiate, 
for him when he went on leave. This would ensure con¬ 
tinuity of policy in a district. By adding representatives 
of the Municipalities to the District Board, a body represen- 
t-ative of the whole district might be obtained, to which might 
be delegated many of the powers now exercised by the Legis¬ 
lative Council. 


To rehabilitate the tahsildar is almost hopeless. But 
much might be done were he secure in his appointment for 
(say) three years at least. This would save him from the 
necessity of continually bribing the Superintendent of the 
Commissioner’s office, 2 and give him some sense of freedom. 
A more vital unit is the Village Community and the spread 
of Rural Uplift and Co-operation should go hand-in-hand 
with a strenuous attempt to restore life to this, the only in¬ 
digenous democratic institution. 

Continuity of tenure would secure that a Deputy Com- 
EspHt de missioner knew his work; but to enable him to 
corps. utilise his knowledge it is essential that he 

should have the confidence and receive the support of his 
superiors. The old rule was that a subordinate should 
always be supported unless he was definitely proved in the 
wrong. The modern practice is to believe any lie against 
him until he can clear himself. Now a man in a responsible 
position must come to decisions, and these decisions must be 

1 In many districts there are now Additional District Magistrates r 
or Section 30 Magi3trat.es, who function more or less in this w av. 

2 Vol. I p. 75. 
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favourable to someone, and that aggrieved party 
complain if he has any encouragement. Moreover, as the 
Deputy Commissioner is hard-worked and confined to his 
district, he is not in a position to refute every accusation 
that is brought against him. And once it is known that 
slanders of this kind are listened to, his prestige goes ; and 
he is reduced to a mere clerk signing papers, and referring 
everything for orders to the higher authority. The only 
security against superiors who listen to backbiting is to do 
nothing. 1 Then there is nothing to complain of. This is 
the explanation of the perpetual unrest and disturbance ef 
recent years. Nothing is ever settled. No one ever comes 
to a decision. Everything is procrastinated. For the 
same principle of distrust on the one side, and inaction on 
the other applies even more forcibly to the relationship be¬ 
tween Deputy Commissioners and their subordinates. Good: 
government depends much more on the men w T ho administer! 
it than the system they administer 2 ; and administrators ^ 
are to a large extent what their superiors make them. 
“ Extorciouns and despite of your underlinges is danip- 
nable, ' 5 says Chaucer. 3 Backbiting could easily be stopped 
by ordering the backbiter to put his accusations in writing 
and be prepared to substantiate them. Anonymous peti¬ 
tions should be publicly burned. 4 It need hardly be said 
that the duty is reciprocal and that a subordinate should 
loyally carry out the wishes of his superior. But that he 


1 An Indian Deputy Commissioner carried this principle to.its- 
logical conclusion. During his short tenure (eight months) of a district 
he refused to come to any decision in matters of importance, till the day 
before ho left, when he passed orders on eighty cases, which to procrasti¬ 
nate further would have got him into trouble. As lie explained, by this 
method he made no enemies, and loft everybody waiting on him. and 
anxious to please him. 

2 In an article “ Men not Measures ” (in the CornhiU Magazino, 
May 1928) Edith Sellers shews this in regard to Poor Law Administration. 
‘‘Again and again I saw a Poor Law which, so far as I could judge, was a 
bad hw, being made by skilful administration to yield excellent results. 
Again and again I also saw a good law, one framed with infinite care, 
yielding very bad results, simply because it was badly administered.” 

3 Persone’s Tale. 

4 1 acted on both these principles with excellent results; thereby 

getting double work out of my subordinates. 
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is usually only too anxious to do. He has so much to lose 
by annoying his superior, that only abominable treatment 
will drive him into rebellion if lie is honest. A dishonest 
subordinate will sometimes fight his superior to cover up his 
delinquencies in the din of battle. But such a man will 
have many enemies, and if brought to the point they can 
easily prove his dishonesty. By insisting on accusations 
against a subordinate being made in writing, a superior will 
avoid listening to promiscuous slander, while, if there is any¬ 
thing in the accusations, he will have something definite to 
go on. Corruption can be checked by making a thorough 
enquiry into definite charges of bribery, and punishing 
severely where the charge is brought home. But it can only 
be cured by insisting on a high standard of work. Corrup¬ 
tion and inefficiency go hand in hand ; it is very difficult for a 
man who is thoroughly corrupt to do his work properly, and 
a superior who keeps his subordinates up to the mark need 
have little fear as to their honesty. Where work is untidy 


and slipshod it is difficult to know whether laziness or dis¬ 
honesty is the cause ; a safe rule is to punish laziness as if it 
were dishonesty ; but to pay no attention to vague, 
unsupported allegations of corruption. 

A superior should therefore give his subordinate his full 
•confidence and support, unless the latter forfeits it by bad 
work ; and this should apply to Indians, of whatever grade. 
Like the equalisation of the orders in ancient Rome the 
Reforms Scheme has reduced the European patrician to 
nominal equality and practical inferiority. As the patri¬ 
cians of old were debarred from the Tribunate and one 
consulship, while no magistracy was reserved for them, so 
with the European official. From many posts he is de¬ 
barred, there are none that he is certain of getting. But 
Indianisation has only benefited a very small clique. These, 
like the plebeian nobiles form an aristocratic coterie as ex¬ 
clusive as that of their patrician forbears, and far more 
offensive to the great multitude outside. Yet any Indian 
official, even the lowly tahsildar , qanungo, or village account¬ 
ant, should be presumed honest and unbiassed unless he is 
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definitely proved otherwise. To distrust him without 
reason is to render him unworthy of trust. 


Propaganda. 


It is this lack of confidence existing between superior 
and subordinate, this lack of official esprit 
de corps , which has so weakened the force of 
Government propaganda. In the days of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, Government policy was simple, to support its 
friends and crush its foes, to stamp out corruption and to do 
justice without fear or favour. These principles were al¬ 
most self-evident, they could offend no one’s conscience, 
and they left officials a free hand in matters of detail. There 
was no question of letting off a corrupt Muhammadan be¬ 
cause he was a friend of the Minister, of giving a job to a 
Hindu, because his cousin was attacking Government in the 
Council, or sacking a Sikh because it was thought that the 
Sikhs were getting too uppish. Each case was dealt with 
on its merits, and for the rest the Deputy Commissioner was 
given a free hand. Thus for people in his district the Deputy 
Commissioner was Government. He was known to be in 
immediate touch with Government, it was assumed that 
he spoke for Government, and that Government would 
support his actions, whether he w’as obeying instructions 
from above or acting on his own initiative. As a result, a 
large number of questions were disposed of quietly by Deputy 
Commissioners, avoiding all the sound and fury with which 
they now agitate the Provincial 1 headquarters. And their 
own local knowledge enabled Deputy Commissioners to do 
this without all the appalling shindy which characterised the 
political manoeuvres of the Maclagan era. Hindu-Muham- 
inadan dissensions were checked by a word of warning to 
the leaders on both sides, 2 which in later days would have 

1 This (written in 1929) is already out of date, the Viceroy having 
now played on the Provincial Governments the trick that they themselves 
played on the Deputy Commissioners. 

2 In June 1914, as Deputy Commissioner of Rohtak, though quite 
inexperienced and known to be temporary, I was able to stave off such a 
riot, bv warning the leaders on both sides that if anything happened they 
would- bo held" accountable. In the Maclagan era such warnings were 
laughed at when made by the Governor himself, while Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners had long since realised the futility of making them. 
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ended in a general slaughter ultimately requiring regiments 
to repress it. Knowing as they did the policy of Government 
Deputy Commissioners were in a position to defend it, and 
did so with an easy conscience. This was impossible in the 
Maclagan era, when the only policy of the Government was 
to upset the orders and persecute the proteges of its prede¬ 
cessor. An opportunist might perhaps have put his consci- 
■ence in his pocket and preached that what was Black in 19 8 
was White in 1920, had the Government been otherwise 
consistent. But the most assiduous devotee found it dilii- 
cult to follow the mazes of a kaleidoscopic policy, which 
changed almost as soon as it was formulated. The ortho- 
dovvof June was the heresy of July: and as this was realised 
by the agitators long before the Deputy Commissioners knew 
about it, the latter were in no position to pose as thq priests 
of the governmental faith. The wise kept silent; the 
foolish got into trouble. 

Vacillations of this kind vanished with the iirm rule of 
Sir Malcolm Hailey ; though some uncertainty 
/'Influence of j outlook still survived in that part of Gov- 
^Ministors. evament policy which was managed by Minis¬ 
ters The fear that Ministers would use their position to 
slight and snub the officials who had to work under them 
p ov d groundless ; the manners of Ministers to then sub- 
£L*? S were courteous and kindly m the extreme. In 
matters of general policy they (for the most part) shewed a 
wnf outlook, and brought new ideas and fresh «n mto 
the dull routinism of the Secretariat. In personal matters 
their influence was less in accordance with the highest ideals. 
To reward political supporter, to favour relations 0 
pardon corrupt on religionists are perhaps. the ™cessa V 

of an old family, yet with a mind enriched and an old {ri ond 

in". Another attractive personality wad - breath of fresh country 

Th. c.urtmy of Sir 
formal, but uono the h- geamoe. 
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•of the Indian Civil Service, who had been accustomed to 
exact and distribute their nicely calculated pounds of flesh. 
On such points they offered a continually weakening resist¬ 
ance to the pressure of Ministers. The result has been 
to destroy the old belief that in communal matters Govern¬ 
ment could be trusted to be free from religious bias ; and to 
justify the idea that in certain departments (at any rate) 
more importance is attached to political aud communal 
connections than to departmental efficiency as a cause of 
advancement. Particularly unfortunate has been the effect 
in municipalities, where communal strife, inefficiency, 
and corruption are now rampant and which are now freed 
from practically any kind of control. 

The impotence, under these conditions, of the British 
services has led to a widespread dissatisfaction 
tempered by a pessimistic fatalism. Gone is 
the feeling of high service to the Empire and 
humanity, coupled with a happy life and 
pay. Rising prices have reduced the I.C.S. 1 
to the previous position of the other services, while 
the latter are now hard put to it to make both ends 
meet. Questions of pay have assumed a prominence unknown 
before. Nor can these “ new poor ” find any compensation 
in the ideal for their losses on the material side of life. 
■Condemned to carry out the communal and personal policies 
of Indian Ministers, in services which are more and more 
coming under Indian control, 2 they may well ask what 
they are there for, what purpose do they serve. 

The problem of the European official is one that has 
been entirely ignored under the Reforms Scheme. If (as is 
generally assumed) an Indian is for every purpose just as good, 
there is no reason why any European should be retained. If 

1 Indian Civil Service. 

3 The I.C.S. is to work up to a basis of nearly 50 per cent., of Indians. 
But in the higher parts the Indian percentage will be much higher, as 
British officers now retire early; while Indians invariably serve out their 
full term. Moreover, Indians, working in touch with their co-roligionist 
Ministers and politicians, have a power immensely greater than that of the 
isolated unbefriended British officer. 


British 
•officials 
under the 
Reforms 
scheme. 

plenty of 
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they are retained, it should be clearly visualised for what 
purpose; and they should be retained in such appointments, 
and no others, in which they will function better than Indians . 1 
Such appointments should be determined, not, in terms 
of percentages, but by a careful analysis of the needs of each 
particular post. Districts where communal riots are chronic,, 
or where the great mass of the inhabitants prefer it, should 
obviously have European Deputy Commissioners. Equally 
obviously other districts should have Indians. In doubtful 
cases Indians should be appointed experimentally, the dis¬ 
trict reverting to European rule where the experiment is de¬ 
finitely proved a failure. The continual putting in Euro¬ 
peans *'* to clear up the mess 55 made (or alleged to have been 
made) by Indians is fair neither to the Indians, nor to the 
Europeans, nor to the districts concerned. The same principle 
should be applied to any post in any service. Apart from 
such posts a few junior posts ( e.g ., sub-divisions) should be 
reserved for Europeans, so that they may learn their work,, 
till they are fit for the higher appointments. ^ 

Such Europeans should be well paid. Underfed dis¬ 
contented Europeans are far worse than Indians. 
Proposals. To ^ pay of t ] ie J Q g ? 33 per C ent. 

would still leave it considerably worse off than under pre-War 
prices, but would render it a service which might still attract 
the best type of University men. The pay of other Euro¬ 
pean services should be raised to the same level, and all the 
services, as far as possible, amalgamated with the LC.&. 
The invidious distinctions now maintained between the 
Police and Civil services only lead to unnecessary jealousies 
and heartburnings. Both Police and Civil officers would 
shew more consideration for each other if they had some 
knowledge of each other’s difficulties and duties. One great 
European service in India, with such multifarious duties and 
opportunities would offer scope for talents of the most differ¬ 
ent kind. It often happens that a man who is a failure as a 

1 This is not to say that they are nobler than Indians, but merely 
that they are better for some •purposes : just as an ox is better for di awing 
a plough than a man, though it is not a nobler animal. 
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ice officer would make an excellent Educationalist, while- 
an indifferent Settlement officer would make an excellent 
Policeman. The only objection to this amalgamation would 
be the additional expense involved. This could be limited 
by cutting down the number of Europeans to the minimum 
the country was willing to afford. Ear better to have a few 
well-paid efficient contented men, than a larger number of 
dissatisfied grumblers. 


Such men would be entitled to their pension (of £1,333 
a year) after 21 years 5 active service. Till then promotion 
would be by seniority. By then many would wish to retire, 
others might not be thought worth retaining. Let all then 
be pensioned off and Government enter into a new contract 
with those whom it wished to retain. 1 This would be an 
improvement on the present system under which men hang 
on, expecting great things, only to be disappointed. A defi¬ 
nite recognition would retain many capable men who now 
retire, while a decisive “We don't want you*' would get 
rid of undesirables who now block the promotion of the 
young and energetic. 


But men cannot live by bread alone. Increased pay and 
. . prospects will not avail unless some opportunity 

is given for the development of ideals. Time 
can be saved and esprit de corps stimulated by a training 
class such as that started by Sir Harcourt Butler for young 
officers in Burma. “ Administration is an art, accomplish¬ 
ment in which can be acquired only from long practice, from 
the instruction that comes to every man from his own mis¬ 
takes, from conversation with others, and from knowledge of 
the world. But training can in the case of the inexperienced 
reduce the period of ignorance and limit the number of 
initial mistakes. A young man suddenly thrown on 
administrative work is naturally bewildered by the strange¬ 
ness of the problems that surround him and the complexity 
of the system of administration. The Government functions 

1 They would then have,.in addition to their,pension, such pay as 
Government was willing to offer them and they tfere willing to accept. 



THE STATE AND THE PEOPLE 

Tough many departments, and these often overlap one 
another. The many laws, and the regulations and orders 
that have grown up under those laws, form an almost im¬ 
penetrable jungle for the young officer. He is called upon 
to decide excise cases, involving a Imowledge of technical 
matters, or of rather intricate and unfamiliar regulations. 
'Complaints are made to him about the administration of 
forests, and he is unacquainted with the principles of forest 
law or the rules which experience has shown to be necessary 
for protecting the forests in the interests of the people them¬ 
selves. He has to examine land records without knowing 
the objects of the different records and the bearing that they 
have upon the life of the people, or their importance as the 
basis of statistics. Cultivators complain to him that they 
cannot get water from the canal, and' he does not know the 
principles of canal administration. He visits a lock-up 
without knowing the few simple points to which attention 
should be directed; or a jail without understanding the 
rules wliich have been laid down as the result of long expe¬ 
rience in the Jail Manual. He comes across a co-operative 
credit society and may wander through the rules without 
detecting the principles that determine the policy of the 
co-operative movement. In all these matters, knowledge 
comes in time, but his work can be made infinitely more easy 
and more attractive by lectures and practical demonstra¬ 
tion. And once the framework and the principles of the 
administration are grasped, things fall into their places 
naturally, and many difficulties disappear, 


But the training thus systematically begun might with 
Refresher advantage be continued. And as experience grew 
Classes. the young officer would not only learn, he would 
have something to teach. Ideas would exchange and fertilise. 
For this purpose might be adapted the idea of the Refresher 
Blasses, which Mr. Calvert so successfully worked in the 
Co-operative Department, whose officials met annually in 
.some quiet spot to read and hear papers by each other, to 


1 Butler, 1-2. 
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'give tongue to new ideas, and to subject them to the fullest 
and frankest criticism, purging the dross till only the pure 
gold was left. Such a Refresher Class of the I.C.S., might 
be made to coincide with an annual compulsory recess in 
the hills, for all those whose appointments do not now entitle 
them to such a recess. In the six weeks from 1st June to 
15th July there is very little work in the plains. Most men 
could be spared, and would work infinitely better for such 
a holiday. Nor need a holiday mean idleness. A condi¬ 
tion of such a recess might be the obligation to read a paper 
•on some subject in which the recessor was specially well- 
informed and interested. Each paper should be followed by 
a discussion, in which all, high and low, should meet on equal 
terms. A paper by Brayne on Rural Uplift, followed by 
criticisms from members of the Secretariat, and explanations 
of the difficulties experienced by Deputy Commissioners 
in furthering the movement mother districts, would be both 
interesting and instructive. Such a discussion would en¬ 
lighten both Brayne and his audience. Such an outlet for 
his pent-in ideas and emotions would do much to compensate 
the modern official for his diminished powers, and it would 
be some consolation to feel that though no longer permitted 
to act, he was at any rate allowed to talk. 


Such an one might yet recall with soothed resignation 
the touching words of Sir Malcolm Hailey. 1 

Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are, 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield. 

1 In his speech at his dinner to at Christmas 1927. The 

otation is from Tennyson’s “ Ulysses.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


An impartial critic of British rule in India could not 
deny great achievement. Out of weltering 
British rule cbaos there has emerged a law and order which 


in India. 


lias enabled India to benefit by the lailways 


and canals and other products of the civilisation of Western 
Europe. It is not in what they have done—which is ranch 
—but in the much more that they might have done that the 
British must be held to have failed. Nor can responsibility 
be evaded by grants of so-called self-government. For the 
Indian people will hold England responsible so long as a 
single British soldier or British official is identified with the 
Government they have set up. 

The Punjab itself, situated on the edge of the monsoon 
. area, was a country the great agricultural 
brfore U the possibilities of whose soil were always limited 
British. 1)y a lack 0 f wa ter. Early agriculture was 

therefore confined to the submontane area and the ri ver 
valleys. This agriculture, based mainly on wheat, bred up 
a manly race, and one whose hardiness was accentuated 
by a climate of extremes of heat and cold and the invasion 
of hardy nomad races from central and western Asia. These 
nomads imposed their tribal system on the village community 
of the early agriculturists, and so gave it a strength and 
coherence which was hardly attained anywhere eke m t e 
world. But though the majority of Aryan invaders settled 
in the Punjab, the Brahmanic Hinduism, which is generally 
associated with them, developed in the Ganges valley to the 
east; and its influence over the Punjab was far less than over 
fi,„ w nf India. The later nomad invaders were Muham- 
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Militant of the Sikhs. Though alienated from orthodox 
Hinduism by a democratic system which repelled the exclu¬ 
sive Brahmins and Rajputs, the military organisation of the 
Sikhs was nevertheless consecrated to a long and eventually 
successful struggle with Islam. Ultimately the Sikh leagues 
were consolidated by the genius of Ran jit Singh into a 
strong kingdom, which, after his death, only succumbed to 
the British after hard fighting. 

"British rule gave the cultivator security and good govern¬ 
ment. Its introduction was accompanied by a 
sudden burst of prosperity. With rising prices 
all went merrily, and nemesis only set in about 
1870, when prices fell, and the newly created Chief Court 
applied the strict letter of English legal theory to the rela¬ 
tions between debtor and creditor. Indebtedness rapidly 
increased leading often to the alienation of land to the 
money-lender. To remedy this evil the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act was passed in 1900 restricting the alienation of 
land by agriculturists to outsiders. This Act marked a 
definite change of attitude on the part of Government, 
which now realised the danger of ruling in the interests 
of the money-lenders. The latter were much quicker 
to appreciate the new situation than were the peasantry, 
who were at first easily deceived by well-directed poli¬ 
tical propaganda. From the. first, however, Muhammadans 
kept aloof from an anti-Government agitation which w as 
pre-eminently Hindu, though subsequently the revocation 
of the partition of Bengal and the Turkish alliance with 
Germany somewhat damped their ardour. The situation 
was serious enough when War broke out, Sikhs and Muham¬ 
madans in open" revolt, and Hindu hostility none the less 
deadly for being hidden. Fortunately the Pioy ince had an 
exceptionally able Governor in Sir Michael 0 Dwyer. By 
a happy mixture of tact and firmness, he not onl} quelled 
the revolts, but canalised the energies of the rural population 
into an enthusiastic support of the War. His preference for 
the peasantry still further antagonised the mono}-lending 
classes, who had now firmly allied themselves with the 
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Indian Congress party. The end of the W ar gave the politi¬ 
cians their chance. From their safe dug-out in Delhi, 
they directed the propaganda of revolt throughout India. 

i n the Punjab the rural classes stood firm. But the 
towns had sufiered severely from economic causes due to 
the War, and the ever hostile money-lending classes had no 
difficulty in stirring up the urban mobs into murderous 
revolt The drastic action of General Dyer at Amritsar 
nipped the rebellion in the bud, and a short experience of 
martial law still further disgusted the Punjab with the 
agitators. Unfortunately the unwise leniency of Sir Edward 
Maclagan rapidly reversed the position; while the Hunter 
Commission of Enquiry seemed to regard loyalty to Govern¬ 
ment as a greater crime than rebellion. - 

xMr. Montagu was mainly responsible for this 
m D ., paralysis of Government, hoping as he did 
under X that leniency would create a favourable 

Reforms. atmosphere for his Reforms Scheme. Ihe 

incompetence of the Government of India dm in., the 
War was accentuated by over-centralisation and doubtless 
a reform of some kind was indicated. The time a 
come too for a more generous association of Indians 
in the work of administration. Unfortunately Mr. Montagu, 
scorning the advice of experienced Indian administrators 
conceded far more than the most violent agitators had darea 
to hope, or indeed than they wanted, which was not so much 
democracy as rule by the politicians. But they could not 
admit this, and had to find refuge from the dilemma in the 
intellectual subtleties of Non-Co-operation. Thus the Re¬ 
forms were denounced by the very people whom they weie 
hoped, to conciliate, and to placate whom the loja ists w ’ 
sacrificed. The military classes found that they had las 
rather than gained bv their services in the \\ ar. Jjhe dis¬ 
illusionment of the Sikhs took a religious turffi which waa 
utilized by the non-co-operators and fanned to fury bj 
massacre at Nankana. Their quasi-military revolt kept 
the whole Central Punjab in an uproar till a solution was 
found by the statesmanship of Sir Malcolm Haile}, i 
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collapse of the non-co-operators was facilitated by the in¬ 
creasing Hindu-Muhamniadan disunity. The innate dis¬ 
like of the Muhammadans for an alliance with money-lenders 
was revived by the political agility of Sir Fazl Husain, the 
Muhammadan Minister. He was the first to realise that 
ultimately political power in the new Legislative Council 
must rest with the mainly Muhammadan rural members ; 
and he it was who had the foresight to weld them into a 
united majority party. The difficulties due to political 
unrest were accentuated by the financial problems due to 
the post-War rise in prices and the administrative dis¬ 
organisation due to increasing Indianisation and the vacil¬ 
lations of Government policy. 

No branch of the administration was more adversely 
Land Admi- affected by the Reforms than which dealt 
mstration. wdth land administration. From the earliest 

times the land revenue had constituted the main item in the 
State revenue, and the staff deputed to collect it had simul¬ 
taneously discharged most of the administrative functions of 
Government. The early British administrators had brought 
the land revenue system to a high state of efficiency, cleans¬ 
ing it of many serious defects which had characterised it 
under Mogul and Sikh rule. The land revenue hierarchy 
of Financial Commissioner, Commissioner, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Revenue Assistant, Tahsildar, Naib-Tahsildar , 
Qanungo and Village Accountant united each village to the 
Provincial Government, an administrative steel-framework 
w hieh slowly sagged under the interference of the Secretariat 
and the Judiciary and the growdh of Departmentalism. The 
more technical side of land administration reached its climax 
"with the reforms of Colonel Wace in 1885. By the end of 
the century ossification had already set in. The admirable 
manuals 1 of Sir James Douie gave a masterly and succinct 
summary of land revenue law r , practice and procedure. In 
their exhaustiveness and finality they seemed to say the 
last word on the subject. But their very excellence gave 

1 Settlement Manual (1899) and Laud Administration Manual (1908) - 
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them a sacrosanctity which their author would have been the 
last to claim for them. It . seemed that no one could (and 
certainly no one ever did) attain that minute knowledge oi 
the details of revenue work which brought so much lustre to 
the name of Sir James Douie. And a later generation 
which cared for none of these things, and which was 
interested in politics rather than administration, found it 
easy to shelter itself behind the great names of the past, 
and to cry down the rash critic who would venture to 
suggest that the truths enunciated by Sir James Dome 
had spacio-temporal limitations. 

Land administration had, in fact, been raised to such 
a pitch of efficiency, that it seemed impos- 
Decline in sible to improve it. It worked so well that it 

standards. seemed to nee d n0 supervision; and indeed 

appeared to go on quite well without any supervision. Corn- 
Dared with the excitements of recruiting, of the Disturbances, 
the Hunter Commission, the Reforms Scheme, Non-co-opera¬ 
tion and the Sikh question, what interest could be found m 
checking a village accountant’s crop statistics ? In an era of 
politicians the stodgy dullness of a routine which had become 
meaningless was inexpressibly boring ; and a new generation 
of officials did not hesitate to ridicule what it could not 
understand. Under these conditions the wonder is no 
that the administration sometimes broke down, but that it 
was ever carried on : and that the overworked, underpaid, 
snubbed, and bullied land revenue staff still continued to 
perform its tedious, highly technical functions with some 
diligence. ' ' \ ' 

Yet so far from being useless and out-of-date the land 
revenue system had in it infinite possibilities 
r T e h quives tfcm of development, It was a powerful political 

overhauling. i ever , which had proved invaluable to Sir 

Michael O’Dwyer, -and it.req'uired continuous neglect by lus 
successor' to, drive' it to that passive indiff erence which help¬ 
ed rather then ' hindered the general unrest. The land 
records, system provides a system of land titles, which can 
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compare favourably with any other in the world. Its neglect 
in the Maclagan era was a fruitful cause of rioting and blood¬ 
shed. The Village Note Books form an admirable ground¬ 
work for a system of agricultural statistics which would be 
invaluable to statesmen, economists, and business men • 
yet any suggestion of adapting them to new conditions is 
scouted as revolutionary. Settlement operations still 
continue to follow on the lines laid down by Akbar, and to 
ignore all modern canons of taxation. The system of land 
administration contains infinite possibilities for the politician, 
the administrator, the economist and the statistician. But it 
has got antiquated and out-of-date. It needs a thorough 
overhauling by one who will adapt what is good in the old 
system to modern ideas and modern methods. 


The Punjab is a country of insufficient and erratic 
•Irrigation. rainfall, in which a series of bad harvests 
used to mean famine and pestilence, ruining the 
countryside for a generation. Irrigation always meant 
better crops and offered more security against famine, and 
the well (though not the only) was by far the most important 
indigenous means of irrigation. The Persian wheel, which 
has slowly spread from the north-west Punjab, is far more 
efficient than the native charset ,, and modern improvements 
have rendered it more efficient still. Tube wells offer further 
possibilities in areas unsuited to canal irrigation. 

But out of a total Punjab cropped area of 30 million 
acres, only 31 are irrigated by wells, while no less than 10 
million acres are irrigated by canals, and the latter area is 
continually increasing and may eventually reach 20 million 
acres. •• To-day, as the result of the continuous and com¬ 
bined labours of British engineers, and revenue officers, 
cue after another of the great rivers of the Province has been 
harnessed to the service of agriculture ; great dams have been 
thrown across them, and the fertilising waters which used 
to flow uselessly into the Indian Ocean or the Bay of Bengal 

are u°w spread in an increasing flow over the arid uplands, 
22 
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transforming them into expanses of rich cultivation, sup¬ 
porting millions of industrious peasants/’ 1 Of these the 
Western Jumna and Upper Bari Doab Canal were based on 
Mogul beginnings, but it was only when loans were allowed 
to be raised that canal construction could be undertaken on a 
large scale. The Sirhind and Lower Chenab Canals were the 
result —the latter the most extensive and successful irrigation 
system in India and probably in the world. The difficulties 
both of construction and colonization faced and overcome in 
these w T orks provided a fund of experience which led to the 
design of the great Triple Canals Project. This (amongst 
other things) brings the surplus waters of the Jhelum to 
irrigate the right bank of the Sutlej, thus setting free the 
waters of the latter river for the great Sutlej Valley Project, 
now being undertaken. The Thai Project is held up by the 
jealous stupidity of the Bombay Government. More hopeful 
are projects for the conservation of the surplus summer 
flow of the rivers. 


The colonization of the vast areas thus rendered cultur- 
able was no easy task, and required special organization and 
a special staff. The typical colonist was the small peasant 
proprietor who was given a square of about 25 acres. Larger 
grants were awarded to so-called yeomen and landed gentry, 
while vast estates were bestowed on those who agreed 
to farm in accordance with the fads of the moment, or to 
conform with other stipulated conditions. The water- 
rates charged for the use of the water are exceedingly low, 
and as a result the colonists are often prosperous individually. 
But the rates are assessed on the area irrigated and not on 
the water used, with the result that water is recklessly wasted, 
and that water-logging has resulted in large tracts. The 
sale of water by volume vrould lead to economy in the use of 
water, and would check corruption in the irrigation staff, 
besides providing a sufficient revenue to enable the Irrigation 
Department to undertake schemes of improvement long 
overdue, and now held up for want of funds. 


1 O'Dwyer 251. 
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The primitive agricultural economy of India still obtains 
in the greater part of the Province, where 
Agriculture. agriculture is still in the subsistence stage, 
and the production of food for the family is the 
first care of the individual peasant. In sucli areas oilseeds, 
sugarcane and cotton are grown to provide the lamp oil, 
sweetmeats and clothes of the villagers rather than for 
sale. This primitive economy prevails most completely in 
the remote hill districts where communications are defective, 
and has almost disappeared in the large wheat and cotton 
tracts which characterise the Canal Colonies, and the more 
varied intensive cultivation which is to be found in the 
neighbourhood of Amritsar, Delhi and other large towns. 
Nature has given the Punjab plains every agricultural gift 
except water, a rich alluvial soil easily ploughed and requir¬ 
ing little artifiical drainage, and a temperature eminently 
suited to the working of those organisms which are so essential 
for the preservation of the soil in a condition of healthy 
fertility. Moreover the dry climate allows less washing of 
nitrates and other chemical constituents beyond the reach 
of the roots of crops, while it facilitates the weathering 
processes favourable to a good tilth. These advantages all 
depend ultimately on the greater heat of the sun, to which 
also is due the fact that there are two harvests. The summer 1 
crops are sown in the early monsoon rains in June and July, 
matured in the later monsoon rains in August and reaped 
from September to December. Cotton and sugarcane are 
peculiar. Cotton is often sown and sugarcane planted in 
March when there is generally some rain, cotton being 
picked in November and sugarcane cut in January and 
February. The winter crops 2 are sown from the end of 
September to the end of December whenever rain or 
canal waterings render this possible, matured in the 
winter rains which generally come after Christmas, and 
reaped in March and April. For agricultural operations 
the Punjab farmer uses ordinarily only two bullock-drawn 


1 kharif. 


2 rabi. 
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implements, the country plough, and the wooden clod- / 
crusher “ supplemented by several hand tools. For ful- 
filling a large variety of functions these implements are un¬ 
questionably very efficient, especially when their small cost 
is considered. But naturally an implement which is used 
for a variety of purposes, cannot perform each of them so 
efficiently as an implement designed for that special purpose.” 1 
The most important new implement introduced has been the 
iron plough which not only breaks up the soil (as the native 
plough does,) but also turns it over, thus enriching it by 
burying the weeds. As however it makes the ground 
uneven it requires to be supplemented by a country plough or/ 
a harrow. Iron ploughs are far more effective than native 
ones, but they are more expensive, they are more difficult 
to handle, and to repair, and also more specialised. Con¬ 
sequently their use is spreading slowly, though surely. 


The winter crops are those which like wheat, barley, 
and oilseeds are also grown in temperate climates: the 
summer crops, rice, millets, sugar, and cotton .are definitely 
tropical. The great export crops are wheat and cotton and 
the oilseed toria, the other crops being generally grown for 
home or local consumption. But wheat is not only irnpoi tant 
as an export crop, it is also the staple food of a large part of 
the population. On soils which are light, lacking in humus 
or moisture, or ill-cultivated, barley often takes the place 
of wheat, and when these conditions are intensified gram 
often takes the place of barley as the winter food grain. 
The summer crops corresponding to wheat, barley, and gram 
are maize, great millet 2 and spiked millet 3 which are staple 
summer food grains, maize being grown where there is most, 
great millet where there is less, and spiked millet where there 
ia least, moisture and intensive cultivation. All these, three 
can bo grown either for grain or fodder, in the latter case 
they are sown more thickly, though in dry years crops 
grown for food are often used a3 fodder. Bice is a more 
specialised summer crop than any of these. Its cultivation 


1 Roberta 33. 
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is a difficult art, as the crop can only be grown under special 
conditions. In the Punjab these conditions are only re¬ 
produced in the montane and submontane stream irrigated 
areas, arid in the heavy, half-water-logged-soils of the river 
beds or drainage channels in the plains. Adequate water is 
also necessary for sugarcane, a crop important for its possibili¬ 
ties in a country which still imports sugar from Java, rather 
than for its small Punjab acreage. But while the importance 
of sugarcane is at most a possibility, that of cotton is a 
fact. Owing partly to the high prices consequent on the 
failure of American cotton, but still more to the successful 
acclimatisation of American cotton in the Canal Colonies, 
the acreage under cotton has made rapid strides in the last 


few years and has absorbed all the additional area put 
under canal irrigation, the crop now being second to wheat 
alone in value and importance. If only the artificial re¬ 
striction, which the present irrigation system puts on summer 
crops, were removed, cotton would become still more popular 
than wheat, affording as it does more continuous occupation 
to the cultivator throughout the year, being sown in April 
and the picking continuing till January. Cotton often 
follows toria , a late summer oilseed of growing importance 
in the Canal Colonies, both for export and local oil extraction* 


From time immemorial the ox has been the chief source 
Cattle. a griciritti*al power in India, whether for 

ploughing, carting, working wells, or treading 
out the corn. Out of the 15 million cattle of the Punjab in 
1923, no less than 4 million bullocks were used for this 
purpose. But as a milk producer the cow-buffalo, of which 
there were 2*6 millions, is a better commercial proposition 
than the cow. Its popularity is greatest in the Canal 
Colonies, and to a less degree in all districts where grazing is 
limited, and the value of the land for other purposes is so 
great as to render its allocation to fodder purposes 
unprofitable. The half million male-buffaloes of th,e 

Province can only be regarded as by-products of the 
cow-buffalo, as, though docile, intelligent and steady workers, 
their inablity to endure heat and their desire for water all 
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render them extremely unsuitable to a hot dry climate like 
that of the Punjab, Similarly the 2f million cows must be 
regarded mainly as the mothers of bullocks, and only 
secondarily as milk-producers, the dual-purpose cow being 
yet in the womb of the future. There is a yoke of bullocks 
(or male-buffaloes) and about one plough for every ten acres, 
so that the quantity of plough animals is adequate, provided 
the quality is up to the required standard. But this is a 
large assumption. It is indeed a matter of common observa¬ 
tion that a large majority of the cows in existence are neither 
good milkers nor good breeders, and that a large number of 
bullocks are not efficient plouglvers. Lack of quality rather 
than quantity seems therefore to be the chief danger at the 
present time. To avert this danger the Hissar Cattle Farm is 
devoting itself to the breeding of a type of bullock specially 
fitted for ploughing. The Veterinary Department is also 
endeavouring to revive the two famous indigenous breeds of 
the pasture lands of Ilariana in the south-east and Dhanni 
in the north-west. But no amount of breeding schemes will 
avail aught unless there is an adequate fodder supply in lean 
years : and this really means the elimination of inefficient 
stock which compete with the efficient for available fodder. 
Mo less important is protection against contagious disease, 
whose ravages dishearten the anxious seeker after excellence 
in cattle-breeding. 


"Forestry. 


Outside the hills and the submontane tract the in¬ 
digenous Punjab flora is predominantly of 
the drought-resisting desert type. The adaptions 
which enable plants to survive iu a tract deficient in moisture 
are exemplified in the hairy leaves of the tamarisk, 1 the 
long roots and thorns of the acacia 2 and jand°, the small 
leathery leaves of the jal 4 and the complete leaflessness 
of the coral-flowered leafless caper 5 . Trees and shrubs of this 
type covered the large areas of grazing land in the south¬ 
west and inter-riverain uplands, in which the British had 

1 Tamarix articulata (farash)* 3 Acacia Arabica (kikar). 

3 Prosopis spicigera, 4 Salvadora olcoides, 

0 Capparis aphyall . 
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■definitely retained the old royal rights. But at the time of 
the annexation of the Punjab laissez-faire theories prevailed, 
and the tendency of the British administration was to 
withdraw from all interference with the management 
of the waste wherever possible. But by the time the 
question arose in the western Punjab experience had shewn 
the impolicy of wholesale renunciations, and after allowing 
each village an ample, sometimes indeed an excessively large, 
area of grazing land, the remainder was claimed as Govern¬ 
ment waste. These areas, were in some cases utilized as 
fuel reserves under the Forest Department, but their main 
value to Government arose on the introduction of canal 
irrigation, Government being thereby saved the difficulties 
arising from the compensation due to previous owners. The 
inadequacy of the fuel supply is partly responsible for the 
wasteful habit of burning the cow-dung which should be 
preserved to manure the fields. 

The most valuable products of the lower hills are the 
cliil pine, which yields a valuable resin though its timber is 
rough and coarse, and a giant grass, the bamboo, valuable 
for making poles or quarterstaves. Higher up are forests 
of deodar cedar, blue pine, fir, and oak. The durable timber 
of the deodar is useful for railway sleepers, while the less 
oily blue pine is more suited for planking and furniture. 
In the hills the historic claim of the State to the waste was 
much stronger than in the plains, and the village communities 
were only artificial creations of the British Settlement 
Officer; yet many of these valuable forests were divided up 
- amongst them. With the increase of population and 
development of communications in the outlying hills the 
• inhabitants soon discovered that the trees had a sale value 
as timber and firewood, and for charcoal burning, and that 
•the rights of the State to restrict wholesale deforestation 
were ill-defined. The destruction of the trees was followed 
by the grazing of the all destroying goat, till the sub-tropical 
verdure of the submontane region disappeared, leaving barren 
rocks, whence flowed forth not fertilising streams, but 
destructive torrents laden with sand. Special legislation. 
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restricting the rights of the villagers, has done something ta 
palliate the evil, though it will take years to restore the 
submontane regions to their pristine glory. But the 
problems now facing the Forest Department deal with 
exploitation and utilization of forest products as much as 
with regeneration and conservation. At the present time the 
Punjabis only making commercial use of about ten per cent, 
of the value of the annual product of her forests. 

Prior to British rule the English conception of property 
in land as a transferable marketable commodity, 
Property in absolutely owned and passing from hand to 

land ’ hand like any chattel, did not exist. The 

right of cultivating particular portions of the earth was a 
privilege (often a doubtful privilege) rather than a pioperty,. 
a privilege first of the whole people, then of a parti¬ 
cular tribe of a particular village community, and finally of 
particular individuals of the community. In this last stage 
land was partitioned off to those individuals as a matter 
of convenience, rather than of right. It remained subject 
to the claims of the State or to individuals deriving their 
claims from the State, and to reversionary interests of the 
community, which prevented its uncontrolled alienation and 
attached to it certain rights and burdens. But the British 
not only introduced the conception of property in land but 
also by their limitation of the Government revenue demand, 
gave to the conception a reality, though they attached to the 
right the duty of paying the land revenue, a burden which 
had previously fallen in the first instance on the actual 
cultivator. It became necessary therefore to decide who 
were in possession of such permanent rights in the soil as 

might bo denominated proprietary, for this purpose the 
procedure of the Civil Courts proved too cumbersome and 
dilatory, and the task was therefore entrusted to the Settle¬ 
ment Officers engaged in the assessment of land revenue. 

It soon became apparent that the Punjab land tenures 
were very complex, rights of overlordship being super¬ 
imposed over the rights of the cultivating members of the 
village communities. Cultivators, who were not members 
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but who had been in continuous occupation of land for 
some time, received under the title of “ occupancy tenants ” 
such a legal protection against rent enhancement as to 
gender their rights generally more valuable than those 
of the owners. Legislation also did something for tenants- 
a't-will, who were so. far protected that they could not be 
ejected save after issue of notice. But the law was generally 
more sympathetic to the owner, who in half the area of the- 
Pimjab was also himself a cultivator, than in other pro¬ 
vinces where the owners were generally mere rent-receivers. 
Though the average owner’s holding is 8 acres, the great 
majority Own considerably less than this, the average being 
raised by a relatively small number of very large holdings, 
mainly situated in the west Punjab. 

Moreover by the customary law of the Punjab land 
is divided equally among all the male heirs of a deceased 
holder. This agnatic principle is of itself sufficient to cause 
a minute division of holdings, but the evil is aggravated 
by the facts that, as a rule, holdings do not consist of a 
single plot of the land. They are themselves the result of a 
former division among the heirs of some common ancestor, 
when each ancestor was given a share of each field by the 
deceased, the object being to secure that each heir got an 
equal share of each class of land. As a result of this practice 
fragmentation has in some holdings reached a stage where 
economic cultivation is almost impossible. The evils resulting 
from this fragmentation in the more densely populated parts 
of the Province have to some extent been mitigated by 
the opening up of large areas of newly irrigated land in the 
central part of the Punjab, and by the destructive ravages 
of plague, malaria , and influenza during recent years. Much 
is to be hoped from that branch of the Cooperative Depart¬ 
ment which was devoted to the work of consolidating holdings 
by the pregnant sagacity of Mr. Calvert. Generally, however, 
small holdings tend to tie a congested population to the 
submontane districts, while labour is often scanty and ex¬ 
pensive in the newly-opened colony districts of the Central 
Punjab. 
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It was a misfortune that the English conquest of 


„ India coincided with that general paralysis 

Co-operation. „ 0 r j 

of the State functions in England which is 

known by the name of laissez-faire. The result was marked 
in England by congested slums and deserted villages, all-en¬ 
grossing landlords, and a decaying yeomanry by bloated 
capitalists and a starving urban proletariat, by a legal 
system which declared one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. Transferred to India this paralysis of the 
executive facilitated the growth of a powerful legal class, 
mainly composed of Hindu money-lenders and shopkeepers, 
who wielded through the Law the tremendous powers of 
the State in their own interests, unhindered by any 
sense of responsibility. 

Many remedies were tried, amongst them the introduc¬ 
tion of an elastic system of revenue, varying with the nature 
of the season, and the advance of Government loans to 
agriculturists. All these proved insufficient to stop the evil 
and in 1900 the Land Alienation Act was passed in the 
teeth of the opposition of the Hindu money-lending classes. 
This Act prevented the transfer of landed property by 
members of agricultural tribes to outsiders, except in cases 
where the Deputy Commissioner’s approval was obtained 
on the ground that land was required for industrial purposes 
or for some similar reason not inconsistent with the objects of 
the Act. Opposed of course by the classes against whose 
acquisitive activities it was directed, the Act was popular 
with the agricultural classes whom it protected from the 
effects of their ignorance and folly. Fears that agricultural 
credit would be destroyed proved groundless, and the price 
of land rose at a more rapid rate than did that of the food 
giains grown on it. This was partly due to the spread of 
the village co-operative credit societies which slowly but 
. urely ousted the money-lender from the less hopelessly in¬ 
debted areas. Credit must always be necessary to the cul¬ 
tivator, both the short term credit which enables him to tide 
over bad harvests, and the long term credit which finances 
wells, drains and other expensive land improvements. 
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The effective spread of the Co-operative^ movement in 
the Punjab dates from 1916 when Mr. . Calvert became 
Registrar. He not only breathed into the movement that 
spirit of devotion without which it must have degenerated 
into the routinism of a normal Government department, 
but he also inculcated those principles which were necessary 
to secure that it remained financially sound. While the 
money-lender discouraged repayments which would enable 
the peasant to escape from his clutches, the co-operative 
society insisted on prompt repayment every harvest. Mean¬ 
while avQiy year the movement became financially more 
Stable with the growth of reserve funds both in the village 
societies and in the Central financing institutions. 


Nor did Co-operation stop at the provision of credit. 
It advocated thrift by means of savings societies for those 
who had money to spare and co-operative sale societies for 
those who had grain to sell. It was soon evident that 
co-operative sale was the necessary culmination of co¬ 
operative credit. To repay his loans to the village credit 
society the cultivator must sell his produce, and without 
co-operative sale he was compelled to resort to a broker or 
shopkeeper who was also a money-lender. The emancipa¬ 
tion of the agriculturist through co-operation was facilitat¬ 
ed by the lessons of the Great War when the peasant 
came forward as the fighting man, while the money-lender 
responded very unwillingly to the call for War Loans. 
Rising prices brought prosperity to the agricultural classes, 
which was increased by the money which they received 
in the form of military pay and pensions. But their value 
. to the State, though emphasised by Sir Michael 0 Dwyer, 
was less appreciated by his successor, who appointed a 
member of the ’ money-lending classes as Minister of 
Agriculture. The embryo Arbitration Societies, which had 
been started by Mr> Calvert, and bid fair to emancipate 
tfy€f agriculturist from the curse of litigation, were suppressed 
oil a ' technical grounds But Co-operation itself was too 
deeply implanted in the 'breasts of the people to be t hus 
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eradicated, and with the appointment of a Minister who 
was an agriculturist burst into still more splendid flower. 
The spread of rural indebtedness had been effectively checked, 
and the only problem that remained was the removal by 
some insolvency procedure of the dead-weight of debt 
which still overhung the peasantry of the more backward 


areas. 



brom early times the Punjab has lain across the main 
Commumca- highway from Western and Central Asia to- 
the Ganges valley. This followed the route 
of the present Grand Trunk Road through the sub¬ 
montane area of the Punjab and then down the right 
bank of the Jumna. Two other trade routes crossed 
the Indus at Dera Ismail and Dera Ghazi Khan and 
met the main route ultimately at Kurukshetra. Early towns 
grew up at the points of intersection of these trade routes 
with those formed by the five rivers ; and the importance 
of two of these— Lahore and Multan—was enhanced by 
their selection as the capitals of the Mogul provinces of the 
same name. Under the Sikhs, Amritsar rose to importance 
not only as the religious capital, but also as the junction of 
the trade routes from the Kangra and Chamba hills with the 
Grand Trunk Road, and it ultimately became the chief 
distributing centre of Northern India. 


The early roads of the British and the railways which 
succeeded them and for a time led to their eclipse, were 
built for strategic rather than commercial reasons, and 
tie North \\e,stern Railway only became commercially 
profitable when the spread of irrigation had developed a 
large export trade between the Canal Colonies and Karachi. 
But the War checked railway development, which now 
lags behind the commercial needs of the Province : and, 
with the advent of the motor, roads, which had been 
neglected as unnecessary and unprofitable, once more 
assumed importance. The only coherent system of metalled 
roads was that connected with the Grand Trunk Road. 
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, Others formed isolated 'systems radiating from district head¬ 
quarters. The Provinical Communications Board, formed 
at the close of the War, planned out a systematic scheme of 
road communication throughout the Province, involving 
not only the provision of through metalled road suitable 
for motor traffic, but also the improvement of the vast 
system of unmetalled roads, which provides all that is needed 
for the indigenous system of transport of agricultural produce 
by bullock cart, though it is of little use for lighter vehicular 
traffic or for motor transport. The financial stringency 
of the early Reform period delayed progress considerably 
but, with the succeeding solvency, road construction and 
improvement proceeded slowly but surely. 


The opening up of communications by rail with Karachi 
threw open the markets of the world to Punjab 
Marketing. agriculture. This alone made irrigation com¬ 
mercially profitable, and extended the area of 
the commercial crops, wheat and cotton. Far greater 
developments were foreshadowed when the further ex¬ 
tension of railways and metalled roads should have made it 
possible for each cultivator to cart his produce to a market 
on the railway, where he could sell it at rates based on world 
prices and thus be independent of the monopolist rates of 
the village money-lenders. The Punjab railway system leads 
towards Karachi, transverse tiaffic towards Delhi and 
Bombay being congested at the bottle neck of Lahore—where 
is the only railway bridge across the Ravi. The importance 
of the wheat export trade is due not so much to the amount- 
exported as to the opportune time when it arrives on the 
Liverpool market, in July, when the American and Canadian 
crops can be only approximately estimated. But these 
potentialities are now only* partially realised owing to the 
practice which obtains among the money-lending purchasers 
of mixing dirt with the grain, a practice which has called 
attention to the value of elevators for cleaning and grading 
grain, and of bulk handling instead of bagging on the railways. 
Similar mixing has done much to prevent cotton growers 
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from benefitting from the good prices obtainable for the 
Punjab American cottons, but it is hoped that the Cotton 
Pressing and Ginning Factories Act of 1925 will do 
something to mitigate this evil by fixing responsibility. 

The ideal State may still be regarded as one which 
Ideal and conforms to Aristotles’ dictum, and while 
actual State regarding the perpetuation of its own existence 

activities. • , - , . 

as its primary function yet has as its ultimate 
objective the promotion of good living. The attainment of 
this objective connotes a definite economic policy on the 
part of the State, aiming at Bentham’s ideal, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. Such a policy must be 
well informed, and should be preceded by a thorough enquiry 
into the economic conditions of the people. To the informa¬ 
tion thus collected the methods of scientific research should 
be applied, and definite conclusions arrived at. These conclu¬ 
sions may be presented in the form of statistics iov the elect, 
and dogmatic catchwords for the uninitiated, the latter being 
promulgated by means of well-organised propaganda, matters 
beyond the scope of private initiative being reserved for 
State action. 


Unfortunately the modern State has hardly yet 
emerged from that condition of paralysis of all State 
functions which characterised the Eighteenth and Nine¬ 
teenth centuries and was known as laissez-faire. At 
last aroused from its lethargy it has displayed a zeal not 
always according to knowledge. The detailed enquiry which 
should be the basis of all economic activity has been limited 
to that required for specific objects, and has been carried out 
(if at all) by Departments created for those specific objects. 
Thus in the Punjab a large quantity of data on the subject 
ol rural economics has been collected by the Land Revenue 
Department in connection with the assessment of land 
revenue, but no attempt has been made to test its utility for 
other purposes. The only attempt to collect economic data 
as a basis of an economic policy has been made by the recently 
constituted Boards of Economic Inquiry, whose enquiries 
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into the economic conditions of isolated villages have availed 
to show the ultimate potentialities of this method, though 
as yet the data accumulated have not been sufficient to 
allow definite economic conclusions to be drawn from them. 
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The lack of preliminary enquiry into the actual agricul¬ 
tural conditions of the Province has to a large extent render¬ 
ed futile the research work of the Agricultural Department, 
which concerns itself with the agriculture of the Elysian 
Fields rather than that of the Punjab, and only attains 
useful results when (as in the case of the breeding of new 
varieties of wheat and cotton) “ theoretical ” and “ practical ” 
agriculture coincide. For the “ practical ” agriculture of the 
peasant is mainly concerned with the question of cost, ad¬ 
mittedly advantageous machinery being often rejected on 
the ground of expense ; while the Elysian Fields cultivated 
by the Agricultural Department as “ demonstration farms ” 
are selected regardless of expense for the excellence of their 
soil qualities, questions of expense being equally ignored 
in the matter of irrigation, labour and agricultural machinery. 

Such statistical information as is provided by Govern¬ 
ment is conditioned by the needs of the various Depart¬ 
ments actually publishing it, and in particular, agricultural 
statistics suffer from the tendency to underestimate 
yields characteristic of Settlement Officers, a matter of 
commercial importance in the case of the crop forecasts of 
the important exports of wheat and cotton. The statistical 
information provided is not only vitiated by the method of 
its production, but also by the abstruseness of its present¬ 
ation, able to deceive even the elect. The method of 
presentation of the conclusions of experts to the less 
informed public is, with some brilliant exceptions, even 
less satisfactory. 

The propaganda of the various Government Departments 
makes up in loudness of utterance for a lack of clarity of 
thought. Deafened by this babel of discordant voices, all 
professing to speak in the sacred name of Government, the 
ignorant,but not altogether unintelligent, peasant realises that 
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his resulting headache will be denominated stupidity by each 
member of the chorus. Those Departments have been most 
successful which, like the Land Revenue, Co-operation or 
Fisheries Department, having made up their mind clearly 
as to what they want to say and having concentrated their 
conclusions into a few simple dogmas, have then pro¬ 
mulgated the result through the mouths of men living in 
constant contact with the people. 


/ “ Power,” said the philosopher John Stuart Mill, ec may 

ft>e localised, but knowledge, to be useful, must be centralised.” 
In India the exact opposite is the case, Power remains with 
the centralised Government Departments expressing them¬ 
selves through mutually hostile hierarchies of subordinate 
officials. The knowledge of local conditions, on the other 
hand, still remains with the local officials from Deputy Com¬ 
missioner to village accountant. Still greater power and still 
less responsibility belongs to that chartered libertine, the 
High Court, and its satellite judges, who devote such time 
as they can spare from the neglect of their duties (in week-end 
holidays, long vacations, and still longer leave) to justi¬ 
fying their own existence by the promotion of litigation. 
Strong indeed must be the arm and clear the brain that 
can control this chaos, and it was well for the Punjab that 
she found in Sir Malcolm Hailey 1 a Governor fully 
qualified, in economics as in politics, to “ ride in the 
whirlwind and direct the storm. ” 

But all Governors are not Sir Malcolm Haileys, and 
even if they were, it is doubtful if political 
wisdom alone can save India. The best that 

• • can be said of the Reforms is that they have 
done no harm— that communal strife is no worse than the 
previous hostility to t he British, that the nepotism of Ministers 
and the increasing centralisation are to some extent compensat¬ 
ed by the breadth of view brought by the Legislative Council 
and the Minsiters themselves into the routinism of the 
.bureaucracy. The Reforms are probably no worse than 


1 Governor of the Punjab 1924-28. See Appendix I. 
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what went before, and might even be better were thcy left 
alone. But of this there seems little chance, and a system, 
which is only just becoming workable will be uprooted 
when it is just beginning to grow. 


Political solutions of the Indian problem having proved 
a failure it is possible that the way may be left clear for 
religion. This is to look far—perhaps a century—ahead. For 
the present, India must doubtless drink the cup of Western 
democracy to the dregs. Full responsible government, 
Dominion Self-government, complete Independence. An¬ 
archy and Chaos these mark the immediate objectives of 
progressive politician in India; while the British policy 
is to concede as little aspossible, varied by intervals when some 
high-souled individual gives away everything and then grace¬ 
fully retires, leaving his successor to reap the whirlwind. 
But all these solutions leave out religion, and when all is said 
and done, religion still remains the dominant underlying 
motive of political activity in India. Nor should the fact that 
many of its outward manifestations seem to the European 
childish and perverse, blind him to the fact that these very 
absurdities only testify to the emotional force underlying 
these passionate outbursts and transcending all the. 
ordinary bounds of reason. 

Church and state never quite coalesce, but in stable 
state they are always tending to do so. Where the tendency 
is in the opposite direction , disruption is always to be feared, 
though peace maybe patched up for a time hya series of com¬ 
promises, especiaily in cases where one or the other party 
is temporarily inert. The weakness of religious feeling in 
modern Europe may have deceived statesmen into mistaking 
a temporary phenomenon for an essential truth. But 
Indian experience should suffice to prove the contrary. The 
immediate result of the weakening of British control has been 
the collapse of the compromise enforced by the British 
rulers, and the release of the elemental passion surging 
beneath. Religion comes once more to the fore, and the 
examples of such diverse rulers as Asoka, Darius, Augustus, 
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Constantine, AJ^baiy Elizabeth, Napoleon and Mussolini, ' 
would-point'to the necessity of a State religion for^ucha 
great'political entity as the Indian Empire hopes to be. • 


But here the difficulty at once arises that no religion can 
be selected which would not arouse bitter hostility in large 
sections of the population. Islam has invaded India, it 
has won over large numbers (in the Punjab and Sind and 
Eastern Bengal) tlie majority of the population. It lias dug 
itself in and resisted all attempts at ejection. But there it 
has stopped, and since the reign of Aurangzeb few Hindus 
have accepted the creed of the Arabian Prophet. After a 
thousand years of conflict Hinduism and Islam still remain 
each confronting the other with little hope of exterminating 
it. 


Very similar has been the experience of Christianity. 
Christianity Except in South India it has indeed been slow 
in India. to make converts. But Christian ethics, and 
Christian moral principles are more and more being 
adopted by Indians, even those who are openly most 
hostile to organised- Christanity; while in Christ Himself 
Muhammadans have abvays recognised a Prophet, and 
Hindus would (as Mr. Gandhi says) readily accord a 
similar recognition did those who preach Christianity 
make any attempt to put their principles into practice. 


From a purely undogmatic standpoint therefore Christ¬ 
ianity offers possibilities of a religious synthesis to India 
such as no other religion can. Its merits are widely recognis¬ 
ed, and are better appreciated as they become better known. 
"But it is Christ, not Western presentations of Him, that 
appeals 'to the Indian mind. With characteristic fatuity 
Christian missionaries appear in India, marshalled under 
mutually hostile banners, each proclaiming himself alone 
right and all the others wrong. That the first step towards 
a' satisfactory presentation of Christianity is that Christians 
should speak, if no£ with one voice, at any rate with voices 
which do not jar^too unharmoniously, has already been 
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realised in Soutli India, where the unity of all-Christian 
Churches (save Rome) is already a fait accompli. 

But this is only the first step. The history of Christianity 
in India has clearly shewn that neither Hindus, Muhammadans 
nor Sikhs are willing to scrap them past and to cut adrift 
from much that is edifying and inspiring in their own religions 
at the bidding of those who profess and call themselves 
' Christians. Christianity teaches brotherly love. It might 
recognise that brotherhood is the keynote of Islam and 
Sikhism, that the caste system, though dividing different 
castes from each other, yet unites caste members in a 
brotherhood stronger than any that binds Christians . 1 
Many others of the tenets of Christianity are to be 
found in other forms in the historic religions of India ; and 
a new Indian Christianity must learn to follow the example 
of the Hebrew Prophets, St. Paul and Christ Himself, and 
build up on the past rather than endeavour to destroy it. 2 
In such a religion alone is there any hope of any ultimate 
solution of the problems which now vex and torment India so 
bitterly. 

1 In practice, not of course in theory. 

2 The Christian Sova Singh (The Society of the Servants of Christ 
in India) has already done good pioneer work in this direction. 


The end, 
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Sales of Cultivated Land . 1 


Year. 

Area 

transferred 

(thousand 

acres). 

Price 

per 

acre 

(rupees). 

2 Quin¬ 
quennial 
average 
price 
(rupees). 

1896-97 

1,49 

78 


1897-98 

1,68 

81 


1898-99 

1,55 

83 

81 

1899-1900 

1,60 

81 

80 

1900-01 

1,81 

83 

78 

1901-02 

1,43 

71 

78 

1902-03 

1,39 

71 

79 

1903-04 

1,32 

85 

80 

1904-05 

1,23 

86 

86 

1905-06 

1,42 

85 

92 

1906-07 

1,14 

1,03 

98 

1907-08 

1,21 

1,01 

1,05 

1908-09 

1,23 

1,14 

1,14 

1909-10 

1,26 

1,21 

1,18 

1910-11 

1,23 

1,29 

1,19 

1911-12 

1,52 

1,23 

1,46 

1912-13 

1,85 

1,07 

1,58 

1913-14 

1,22 

2,49 

1,75 

1914-15 

1,34 

1,80 

1,96 

1915-16 

1,07 

2,16 

2,25 

1916-17 

1,07 

2,27 

2,12 

1917-18 

1,01 

2,52 

2,31 

1918-19 

1,42 

1,84 

2,57 

1919-20 

1,43 

2,75 

2,88 

1920-21 

1,38 

3,45 

3,01 

1921-22 

1,35 

3,85 

3,40 

1922-23 

1,26 

3,14 


1923-24 

1,19 

3,83 



1 Taken from P. A. E. (1924-25) 62. 


2 The quinquennial averages are in each case (hose of the year in 
question and of tho two years immediatly before and dfter. 
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APPENDIX XXVI. 

Indian Commercial Morality. 

(from P. A. R. (1924-25) 32). 

Tlio liquidation work carried, out by tlie District Judge, 
Lahore, is a sad comentary oil the low standard of commercial 
morality which obtains in the industrial life of the Province. 
A few examples may be given (1) It was found that the officials 
of the Punjab Central Bank, Limited, had badly mismanaged its 
affairs, and that it would be necessary to take steps against the 
chief cidprits who were already in jail in connection with mal¬ 
practices in some other commercial concern. (2) The official 
liquidator of the National Lahore Bank, Limited, experienced 
considerable trouble in the preparation of the preliminary 
report as some important records were destroyed when the 
company’s premises caught fire before the concern went into 
liquidation. (3) From an examination of the officials of the 
Amritsar National Bank, Limited, it appeared that the affairs 
of this concern were badly mismanaged by its officials. On a 
reference from the Official Liquidator the Registrar, Joint Stock 
Companies, Lahore, referred the matter to the Legal Remem¬ 
brancer, Lahore, with a view to the institution of criminal 
proceedings against the chief culprits. It was also alleged that 
some of the Branch Managers had given fraudulent preferences 
. to certain credits and applications to set aside these transac¬ 
tions were disposed of in the bank’s favour. (4) The examina¬ 
tion of the Managing Director and other officials of the Standard 
Bank of India, Limited, shewed that the chief promoters of the 
concern had badly managed its affairs. The Official Liquidator 
filed a report disclosing some of the offences committed by certain 
officials and he was directed to lodge criminal complaints in the 
Court of the District Magistrate, Lahore. The whole case was 
referred to and is now under the investigation of the Criminal 
Investigation Department of the Police. The Managing 
Director and one Kesar Singh have been taken into police 
custody. Certain fraudulent preferences also came to light and 
the Official Liquidator took necessary proceedings for the 
avoidance thereof. One such case has been already settled and 
the transaction set aside as void. Other cases of this nature 
are still pending. 
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Punjab Mortgaged Area. 


Cultivated area mortgaged (thousand acres). 


Year. 

1 

Number. 

Quinquenn¬ 
ial average.' 1 

1901-02 

3,387 


1902-03 

3,231 


1903-04 

3,528 

3,356 

1904-05 

3,329 

3.373 

1905-06 

3,403 

3,374 

1906-07 

3,376 

3,305 

1907-08 

3,235 

3,310 

1908-09 ‘ 

3,183 

3,300 

1909-10 

3.353 

3,298 

1910-11 

3,352 

3,304 

1911-12 

3,366 

3,308 

1912-13 

3,267 ' 

3,273 

1913-14 

3,203 

3,239 

1914-15 

3,176 

3,206 

1915-16 

3,184 

3,187 

1916-17 

3,200 

3,176 

1917-18 

3,143 

3,165 

1918-19 

3,179 

3,131 

1919-20 

3,117 

3,077 

1920-21 

3,016 

3,029 

1921-22 

2,930 

2,971 

1922-23 

2,701 


1923-24 

2,893 

, , 




1 P.A.K. H 924-26) C3, 













APPENDIX XXVIII. 
Punjab External Trade (1911—21). 1 


Average net exports. Average net imports. 


Es. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Wheat 

8,77 Cotton goods 

10,59 

Raw Cotton 

4,94 Sugar 

4,46 

Grain and pulses .. 

4,92 Metals 

2,61 

Oilseeds 

1,12 Coal and coke 

1,39 

Hides and skins .. 

74 Jute 

1,36 

Wheat flour 

67 Provisions 

87 

Wool 

36 Oils 

85 

Jowar and bajra .. 

7 Wooden goods 

78 


Apparel 

51 


Dyes and tans 

29 


Spices 

27 


Drugs 

25 


Main Directions of Trade. 


To or from 

Exports. 

Imports. 

United Provinces 

Rajputana 

Bombay 

Sind 

Bengal 

Kashmir 

Rs. (lakhs). 

0,40 

2.54 

1,35 

1,81 

15 

21 

Rs. (lakhs). 
8,34 
1,73 
1,87 
1,23 
1,99 
73 

Ports of— 



Madras 
' Bombay 

Karachi 

Calcutta 

24 

4,61 

15,59 

1,81 

■ 15 

0,45 
9,63 
4,96 


1 From P.4.ft. fi05, 











APPENDIX XXIX. 

Abstract of Provincial Finance since the introduction of the reforms Lo 31st March 1926. 



Ordinary revenue account. 

Capital account. 

Year. 

ac 

. 

© 0Q 

t-i <4-1 • 

O ° g 

i 

aj 

1 £ « 

t < 


+-» 

B 4 

"3 

s 

11 
■a a 

on .VJ >. 

fll 

© 

© 

3 

71 

.2- 

© 

© 

© 

i £ +5 

S o 

■5 § 
;.S a 

0 

eO 

73 


ft 

ft 

J 

02 

ft 

ft 

! ft 

1 

« 

Openingbalance 

66 




io 

CM 


1 

•• 

1921-22 

8,64 

10,69 

—2,05 

—1,39 

4 

©4 

o 



1922-23 

9,73 

•• i 

•• ; 

• • 

o 

+* 

.. 

, . 






CM 



Revenue loan 

60 

•. 

. , 

. . 

CM 

.. 










Total 

10,33 

10,61 

: —28 

—1,67 

05 


. . 






a 



1923-24 

10,22 

9,79 

+43 

—1,24 

o 

ft 

j •• 


1924-25 

10,66 

9,7 J 

+ 1,15 

—9 

2,64 

3,68 

— 1,04 

192^*26 

11,15 

10,26 

+89 

4-80 

73 

1,76 

Deficit] Ba- 
of year lance. 
—1,03—2,07 


Provincial loans account. 


.Sr 

o 

© 

ft 


© VJ 

ji 

-s a 


| 


~ I • 

a : 

2 i . 

ft ; 

97 1,81 


15 


19 


-84 


Deficit 
of year[li 
—4 


Ba¬ 

lance, 

—88 


Extraordinary 

receipt. 


Cj 

o 

Q 

ft 


5 s 

2 a 

ft 


J§ 

o SM 

CM ° CM 
W>~ 

F<;S-S 
I® 3 “ 


o 

O G 
0 _* 


a „ w 

ft 


3,27 


s 

ft 


1,28 


3,27 


4,55 


be . 
a a> 
•g o 
& 0 
.£ 

’ £0 
rQ 

os 

s.§ 


u 


14 


Xotk.—-T he figures represent lakhs of rupees. 


<sl 


G 

O 


a c 

£ Q 

© e 


c3 0L 

■s * 

Eh 


Ml 


2,64 


& 

<x>' 








































APPENDIX XXX. 
Viceroys of India. 


1858 (Novr.. 1) 

.. Earl Canning. . . . 

1862 

. . Earl of Elgin I. 

1863-. — 

., Sir RobertNapier-{L&)'d-Na^r-(^ Mogdala . 

1863 

. . Sir William Denison. 

1864- — 

.. Sir John (Lord Lawrence). 

1869 

.. Earl of Mayo. 

1872.- 

.. Sir John Strachey. 

1872 

.. Lord Najpier of Merchist men. 

1872 

.. Baron (Earl of Northbrook. • 

1876 

.. Baron (Earl of Lytton.) 

1880 

.. Marquess of Ripon. 

1881 

.. Earl of Dufferin (Marquess of Dujferiu 
and Ava). 

1888 

.. Marquess of Lansdowne. 

1894 

.. Earl of Elgin 11. 

1899 (Jan. 6) 

.. Baron (Earl Curzon of Kedleston.) 

1904 

.. Lord A mpihill. 

1901 

.. Baron (Earl Curzon of Kedleston reappoint¬ 
ed). 

1905 

.. Earl of Miuto 11. 

1910 

.. Baron Hardinge of Penshurst. 

1916 

.. Baron Chelmsford. 

1921 

., Earl of Reading. 

1926 

.. Baron Irwin. 
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termsfwHM)^found.* 0 1[ a itteanI*VoUuno'TL X ^* anat * 0n3 ° f theS ° V ™ !ar 
Abbreviations :— -App.=Appendix. 

n=note 

rr . f* ff.=following page, pages, 

vernacular torms should bo pronounced as follows: _ 

a I “ *" P alm - . » : as in Buddha, or u in up. 

e . as m fete, or a in mate ^ 

i : as in police i : as in fit. 

o : as in pope 

u : as in rule or oo in pool u : as in put. 

There is no short e or o. Other vowels are pronounced short 
ai : as 1 m site they are marked long. Ch, sh, j w and v all follow t i ° v 

asssr.t -^ftacuterw 


A. 

Abadi. (village site), I2n, 169n, 
210n. 284n, II 191n. 

Abl (land watered bv lift), 2I2n. 
Abidna (water-rate), 287n. 

^120 ** a l ^ arm ^ °* Q°ti)» 134, 

AfoalU (militant ‘Sikhs), 95, 130. 
Afoot / uhht (central Sikh shrine), 
128. 

Alicaii (serge), 11 207. 

Arzi Dawa (plaint), 17In. 

^ r ? r l r ' yi ^ ( rove nue memorandum). 


Banjar (fallow), 212n. 

Baqaia (unallotted lands), 286n 
Bar (uplands), 276n. 

Bdranl (unirrigated land), 212n, 322n 
328n. ’ 

Bara (a grass), 313. 

Batai (grain share), 21 bn, II 10m 
lln, 12n. 

Bhang (drug), II 307. 

Bhusa (wheat chaff used as fodder), 
328n, 354n. 

Bigha (area) App. XVIII, 216n. 
Bulbul (nightingale), II 206n. 


Babbar (Lion; epithet of Sikh band), 

lot>, 

Bdchh (distribution of land revenue 
over holdings), 225n. 

Bdgh (garden), 55. 

Bati-gan (bullock-cart), 372n. 

Bair (Persian wheel drum), 235n. 
Bdjra (spiked millet), 310n, 33ln, 
H 338n. 

Band (irrigation embankment), 232n, 
II 189. 

Bania (shopkeeper, soo also under 
Moneylender), 352n, 30Sn, II 40. 


C. 

Chdhi (land irrigated by wells) 

^ 20In, 212n, 222n. v }> 

C ^; f ( area irrigated by outlet), 

Ckafoal (Persian wheel toothed disc), 
235n. 

Ckali (Persian wheel earthenware 
bucket), 235n. 

Okarma (gram), 330n. 

Charas (drug), II 127, 308. 

Cknrl (great millet as fodder), 35*j n 
Chdrpai (bed), II 284n. 

Charsa (leather bucket for well- 
irrigation), 23(j>n, H 335. 
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Chaslim (eye), II 206n. 

Chauk (village square), 209n. 
Chan kid a? (village watchman), II 29 J. 
Chil (pine), ‘179, II 341. 

Chinhara (ravine deer), 346n. 
Chiragah (grazing land), 284n. 
Chitdnk (2*06 oz.) ? App. XV. 
Cho (torrent bed), 384n. 

Chogha (dressing gown), TI 207n. 
Ghzihm (sweeper), 372n. 

Chumar (tanner), 372n. 

Crore (10 millions), App. IV. 


D. 

Dafaddr (head-watchman), II 29In. 

Daghddr (spotty, doctor), II I71n. 

Dakar (clay), 212n. 

Dakhila hate (revenue receipt re¬ 
gister), I58n. 

Dari (cotton rug), II 206n. 

Dastak (writ of demand), 159. 

Dastur-ul-amal (settlement hand¬ 
book), 226n. 

Desi (indigenous), 319n, 339n. 

Dlidn (rice), 33 In. 

Dharat (village common fund) 224n. ! 

Dter kaldn (main river channel) 
220n. 

Dodba (land between two rivers), 
135n. 

Dumba (fat-tailed sheep), 382n. 


Faqir (Muhammadan holy man), 21. 
Farash (tamarisk), II 340 . 

Ford din'll bdchh (revenue demand 
statement), 158n. 

Faelana (share of crop), II 282n. 


G. 

Gabrun (superior khes), IT 20On. 
Ganda (dirty). II 198. 

Gar hi loi (cloth), II 20 On. 

Ghair manikin (uncultumble), 212n. 
Char (home), II 198. 

Gharydl (fish-eating crocodile), 346n. 
Ghdti (diaper), II 200n. 

Ohi (clarified butter). 203n, 306n, 
369n, II 281n. 

Girdaman (harvest inspection), 157n, 
158n. 


Goddm (godown, granary), 314n. 
Gobi (hollow near well), 236n. 
Gord (land near village site). 212n. 
Granth (Sikh Bible), 9, 126, 132. 
Guard (cyamopsis psoraliorides), 312, 
331, 355. 

Gnr (raw sugar), 203n, 333n, II 2l0n. 
Gurdwdrd (Sikli shrine), 127. 

Guru (Sikli spiritual head), 8. 
Givald (cowherd), 367n. 


H. 

Uaidiyat (substance), II 24In, 260. 
Hal (plough), 319n. 

Haqq (right), 286n. 

Iiaqq dbpashi (right of irrigation), 
300 n . 

Havildur (sergeant), II 290n. 

Hijrat (Muhammadan pilgrimage), 
124n. 

Hiran (Indian antelope), 346n. 
Huqa (hookah. Indian pipe), IT 73. 


I. 

Ildqa (magistrate’s charge), II 27$f.. 


J. 

Jadid (new), 212n. 

Jdgir (land revenue assignment), 
163n, II 2n. 

Jdqlrddr (holder of jagir), II In. 
Jal (tree), 11 340. 

Jamabandi (Record of Rights), 
180n, I83n, 184n, 187n, 2l0n, 
App VIII. 

Jama Wdsil Ddqi (Yearly revenue 
account), 197n. 

Jand (tree), II 34<k 
Jatha (Sikli band), 130n. 

Jau (barley), 329nm. 

Jawub ddwa (reply), J71n. 

Jhdran (napkin: duster), II 32n. 
Jtel (lake), 212n, 374n. 

Jinswdr (crop register), App. XI, 
197n. 

Jirga (council of elders), 140n, 

j | 288 

Jcncdr (great millet), II 338. 
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M. 


Kachh (Sikh drawers), 120. 

Kakkg (Sikh k), 126n. 

Kallar (alkali land), 391. 

Kanuh (wheat), 326n. 

Kanal (area), App. XVIII, 216n. 
Kanga (comb), 126. 

^ Kankar (limestone used for road 
metal), II 97m 
Kapds (seed cotton), 338. 

Kara (iron bangle), 126. 

Katha (variety of sugarcane), 334. 
Kcs (uncut hair of Sikhs), 126. 
Khalifa (Caliph), 34n. 

Kfutlsa (Sikh organisation), 8. 
Khan (Pa than tribal chief), ‘ 15, 24. 
Khan da (steel luiife), 126. 

Kkardba (failed crop), 202n. 
Kharbuza' (melon), 343n. 

Kharif (autumn harvest), U>7n, 
162n, 31 On, 354n, II 337n. 
Khasra gvddwari (harvest inspec¬ 
tion), 173n, 184n, App. IX. 
Kkdta khatauni (cultivation holding), 
181n. 

Khdta khpoat (proprietary holding), 
181n. 

Khatauni (village revenue account), 
157n. 

Khes (checked longeloth), II 206f. 
KhUafast (organisation on behalf of 
Caliph), 34, 124. 

Khushk (dry). II 283n. 

Kidri (irrigation compartment), 
293n, 304n, App. XIX. 

Kikur (acacia), II 340. 

Kill (toggle), 23Gn. 

Killa (rectangle), 282, 293. 
KiUabandi (system of dividing land 
in killas), 281f, 296, IT 19. 
Kirpun (Sildi sword), 130. 

Kvhl (irrigation channel), 233n. 


L. 

Lakh (100*000), App. IV. 
hail kitab (seo Village Note Book). 
Lambarddr (village headman), 14n, 
16ln, 173(1, 185, H 237. 
Langur (grey ape), 346. 

Lipdra (land near village site), 212n. 
Lohdr (ironmonger), 237n, 322n. 
Lungi (loincloth, turban), II 206ff. 


Magar (crocodile), 346n. 

Mahal (estate), 151n. 

Mahant (Abbot of Sikh shiine)^ 
127n, 131n. 

Maird (loam), 212n. 

Malba (village common fund), 14n> 
224n, II 238. 

Malik (proprietor of land), 287n. 

Malikdna (proprietary rent), 287n. 

Man (maund), 82 2/7 lbs.), App. XV . 

Mandi (market), 11 109, 111, 11B- 

Mauza (village), loin, 169n. 

Milan Raqba (Yearly register of 
area). App. X, 197n. 

Mir Minuthi (vernacular clerk to* 
Governor), 76. 

Mochi (cobbler), 372n. 

Mvamla (land revenue), 287n. 

Muhdjirin (Muhammadan pilgrims), 
124n. 

Muharrir (vernacular clerk), 70n. 

Mnlaqali (interviewer), 95. 

Munna (shaven; short-haired Silkh), 
126n. 

Munsif (subordinate Judge). 69, 
71, 96, II 255f. 


N. 

Nahl (Persian wheel rope ladder), 
235n. 

Nahri (canal'irrigated land), 20In. 
2I2n, 289n. 

Naib-Ndzir (Assistant to Nazir), 70. 

Ndib-TahAtlddr (Assistant to Tahafl- 
dar; seo also under Tahsildar), 
69, 152, II 288. 

--— transfers of, 75. 

Nakabandi (picketing system), II 
292, 

Nala (nullah, irrigation channel), 
233n, 248n, 249n. II 98. 

Namda (ooloured felt), U 20 
208n. 

Ndnakpanth$ (short-haired Sikh), 
I26n. 

Ndnkl (short-haired Sikh), 126, 

Nazir (sheriff), 70. 

Nazrdna (present, bribe), 220n. 

Nihang (Sikh, devotee), 130. 
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Pachotra (headman’s surcharge), 223n. 
Pagrl (turban). II 206. 

Paharl (hill), 364n. 

Pakm (three hours), 293. 

Puhul (Sikh baptism), 126. 

Paijama, (trouser), 11 208n. 

Pana (sub-division of village), I3n, 
164n. 

Panch (five), II 238f. 

Panchdyat (village council), 13n, 174n, 
II 174, 238ff. 

Par gaii a (sub-division of tahsil), 140. 
Parlia (hog-dcer), 346n. 

Pashm (goat’s hair), II 207. 
Pashmlna (piece-goods made fiorn. 
pashm), II 207. 

Pattu (coarso woollen cloth), II 208n. 
Patioari (see Village accountant). 
PalwarJckana (patwaris’ house) 
185n. TT 

Phulkari (embroidered shawl), II 


157, 208. 

Pilu (fruit of the jal), 377n. 

Pinjra (lattice work), II 209. 
Ponda (variety of sugarcane), 334. 
Pukhta (matured crop), 202n. 
Purdah (Seclusion of women) II 
73ff, 183. 


Q. 

Qadam (66 inches). App. XVIII, 
282n. 

Qadim (old), 212n. 

Oanungo (supervisor of -patwaris).. 
* l52f, 1811, 187f, 200, If 234, 322. 
Qasai (butcher), 372n. 

Qistbandl (revenue roll), 103m 
Quran (Muhammadan Bible), 139. 


R. 


Rabi (spring harvest), 158n, 162n, 
316n, 354n, II 337n. 

Rabat (Persian wheal), 235. 

RaJiti (perpetual loan), II 52n. 

Rdi (mustard), 341. 

Rdhha (guard for crops), II 20. 
Raueli (loam), 212n. 

Rishwat (bribe), 282n. 

Riwdj (customary dues), 282 * 1 . 
Riw&j-i-am (record of customs), I3J. 
Rohri (clay), 2l2n. 


Scalar (headquarters), I63n. 

Sag (vegetable), 34In. 

Sahukar (money-lender), II 40. 
Saildb (land irrigated by percola¬ 
tion), 20ln,2l2n, 222,390n, 39In. 
Sahjdarl (short-haired Sikh), 126. 
Sanad (Mogul imperial rescript), 
244n, (British rescript), II 3n, 
(worthless certificate issued by 
British), 119n. 

Sarkdr (Mogul district), 7n. 

Sdwanl (autumn harvest), olbn. 
Senjl (Indian clover), 333n, 3o5n. 
Per (2-06 lbs), App. XV. 

Shafted (Kabuli clover), 35on. 
Shajra kishtwar (field map), 182n. 
Shajra nasb (genealogical troe), I8zn. 
Shdmildt (village common land), 
164n, 183n. 

Shatranjl (cotton rug), II 2Q6n. 
Shl8ham (tree), 387, 390, App. XX1\ . 
ShuddM (Hindu movement), 94n, 
137. 

Sihadda (Injunction pillar), 210n. 
Singh (lion, Sikh cognomen), 0, 126. 
Siyaha, navis (tahsil cashier), 18Jn. 
Soh&ga (clod-crushor), 318f, 333n, 
Suba (Mogul province), 7n. 

Sufed-posh (zaildar’s assistant), 17t>n. 
Susl (striped longcloth), II 206. 
Swadeshi (native), II 228n. 
fhinrat rHome Rule), 146, II 314. 


T. 


Tahsil (pari; of district), 69, 76, 152, 
213, H 38, 56, 241* 

-(office), 153, 197, II jOL 

Tahsllddr (officer in charge of tahsil), 
’ 65, 69, 76, II 320. 

- Criminal powers of, II 288. 

-transfers of, 75, II 321. 

-inadequately paid. 114* 

- -and Income Tax, 115, ^ 

_ and land revenue work, 152f, 

ini?. 163. 165. 168> I83f, 188, 


200, IT. 12. 

_as executive officer, 314. 

-and registration work, II 201. 

_invested with Mtisif s powers, 

II 255. 
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,Takhti (board used as slate), II159. 
ralb ana (process fee), 157n. 

Tanzeb (muslin), II 20G. 

Taqavi (Government loan to agricul- 
turists), 162n,;il 39n, 64n. ° 

/ araf (sub-division of village), 12n, 
I64n. ' 

Turcimira (oilseed), 341, 378. 

Tauzih/ (anon tidy collection state¬ 
mentJ>J63n. 

J'hal (dt^ert between Indus and 
' Jnolup), 235n. v 
Thihri pcihra ■(wafcchr and ward), II 
239, 292. , ' * 

TJi&na (Police station), II 268 n , 
291n. 

lofgeer in charge of than a), 

1 1 w68ii« 

Thoh (sub-division of village), 12n. 
Tto'la (sub-division of Ullage), 12n. 
Thvr (sand), 212n 
Tibba (sand), 212n. 

£*7** (gratog dues), 157n, 163n. 
tola (180 grains), App. XV. 

To, n n 3 39f. aced) ’ 3l7 ’ 326 ’ 338 ’ 
Tv wiatnfo r(Ba'lnchi Tribal Chief), 15u. 


<SL 

w. 

Wajib-vl-arz (village administration 
paper), 182n, 234n. 

U ara-bandi (system of distribution 
of canal water), II 239. 

IVari (canal turn), 293n. 

Wa^il baqi navis (revenue account- 
ant), 157n, 158n, 163n, lS9n 


Z. 

Zabti (crop rate), 216n. 

Zaid kharif (late summer crop), 34In. 
Zail (sub-division of tahsil), 69, 152, 
176. 

Zaildar (rural notable in charge of 

X*)’ a5 > 69 > 115 » 152, 175f. 314, 
II 284. 

Zanava (female quarters in Indian 
house), 179. 

Zilladar (Canal revenue official), 290, 
291, 11281. 
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BIBLE QUOTATIONS. 

Genesis (xlvii. 24), 20G. 

Deuteronomy (xx. 19), 381, (xxv. 4), 
319, (vii. 15), II 175n, (xviii. 1G), 
II 175n, (xxv. 13-16), II 218n. 
Judges (xxi. 25), 11S. 

1 Samuel (v. 6, 9, 12), II 176n. 

2 Samuel (xiv.), II 317n. 

2 Kings (ix. 36), 347 n. 

Psalms (cxlix. 14), 345, (Ixxviii. 67), 
II 176n. 


<SL 

Proverbs (xiii. 23), 149, (xxii. 28), 

179, (xiii. 11), II 30, (xx, 10), II 
218n, (xx. 23), II 218n. 

Isaiah (xxxv. 7), 241, (xxx. 10), II 
320. 

Micah (vi. 10, 11), H 218n, 219n. 

Amos (viii. 5), II 218n. 

Hosea (xii. 7), II 218n. 

Luke (xix. 30), II 32n. 

2 Timothy (iv. 14), 347u. 
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(References are to pages, U= Volume II. Vernacular terms will be found 
in the Glossary. Abbreviations App.=Appendix ; n=note; f, ff,=followimi 
page or pages). 


A. 

Aboriginal tribes, 4. 

Acts Agriculturists Loans (XU of 
1884), II 38; Boiler Inspection, 
237 ; ( Chos ), 384n ; Companies, 
(of 1913), 29,' II 40, 229; Co- * 
operative Credit Societies (of 1904), 

II 40 ; Co-operative Credit So¬ 
cieties (of 1912), II 41n, 54; 
Cotton Pressing and Ginning Fac¬ 
tories (of 1925), II 352; Court I 
Fees (1870), 113 ; Criminal Tribes, I 
Q 291 ; Defence of India. 30 : 
Dekhan Agriculturists Relief, 25: 
Descent <4 Jagirs (IV of 1900) : 

II 3 ; Electricity, 82, 11 223, 317 ; 
Excess Profits, 53; Government | 
of India. 108 : Guardian and Wards 
(VIII of 1890); Habitual Offen¬ 
ders, II 282; Income Tax, 47, 
115; Indian Councils (of 1861), | 
141 ; Indian Factories, JI 231, 
233; Indian Tramways (of 1880), 

II 88n; Indian Universities of 
1904), II 146 ; Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans (XIX of 1883), II i 
38 ; Local Option, i 1 308f : Local 
Rates (of 1871), VI 242; Madras 
Municipal, II 244 ; Motor Vehicles, 

II 90; Municipal. II 240, 295; 
National lusurance (English), FI 
190; Northern India Canal and 
Drainage (III of 1873). 177; 

Press (of 1910), 40; Prisons (of 
1894), il 297; Public Health 
(English, of 1875). II 173; Punjab 
Alienation of Land, 25f, 30, 37, 

93, 145, 11 27, 39. 41, 43f. 220, 

203n, 335. 348; Punjab Courts | 
(Amendment of 1922), .11 256n; I 
Punjab Courts (of 1919), 11 255; 
Punjab Gurdwara, 130: Punjab 
Land Revenue, 154, 181 : Punjab 
Laws (IV of 1872). 139; Punjab 
Laws Amendment (XV of 1875), 

11 294: Punjab Minor Canals 
(III of 19155), 248 ; Punjab Munici¬ 


pal (of 1911), 11 244n; Punjab 
Pre-emption, 27, II 220; Punjab 
Small Towns, II 247: Punjab 
Tenancy (XVI of 1887), 154, 181, 
II 10n. 12n; Punjab \ illage and 
Small Town Patrol (of 1918), II 
-10: Punjab Village Pcuichayat 
(of 1921), LI 239, 241. 209 ; Punj¬ 
ab Village Patrols, II 295 ; 
Rowlatt, 48; Seditious Meetings, 
136; Stamp, 113 ; Town Planning 
and Improvement Trust, II 175*; 
Transfer of Property, II 203 • 
Usurious Loans (of 1918), li 201 ; 
Vaccination, II 183; Workmens 
Compensation, II 133. 

Administration , Board of, 11, 389, 
H 297 ; Revenue. I50f ; in India’ 
03ff ; training in, II 331. 

Adoption, II 3. 

Afghan, invasion, 52 ; War, 50. 

Afghanistan. 124; opium imports 
from, II 310; trade with, If 127 

Afridis (Frontier tribe), 18; Was 
against, 20f. 

Agricultural Chemist, 1 1 167. 

Agricultural tribes, 25, II 42n. 

Agricultural Tribunal of Invests 
tion (English), 179f. 

Agriculture, 307ff, II 341, early II 
337 ; and the State, II163 ; Direc¬ 
tor of, 78, 190f, 200, 359 ; intensive 
‘144, II 10, 78, 228 ; market 
gardening, II lOf; market en¬ 
closures in England, II 18. 

Agriculturists (under Alienation Act), 
20 . 


Ahirs,Punjab agricultural t ribe), il 70. 
Ajit Singh (agitator), 30. 

Akbar, cash assessment of, 7, 149, 
192. II 339; and Western L'.mna 
Canal, 244. 

Alauddin, King of Delhi, Il 219. 
Alexander tho Gn at, 243. 

Alienation of Land Act, Punjab, see 
Acts. 

Ali Mardan Khan, 244, 240. 
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Alkali, in soil, 309f. 

Amanullah (Afghan Amir), 56, App. 
V. 

Amar Das (Sikh Guru), 8. 

Ainbala Canonment, 116. 

Jmbala, headquarters of a division, 
32. 

America, United States of, 180, 336f, 
II 92f, 114, 117, 123f, 166. 

Amritsar, disturbances at, 49, 52ff, 
II 22, 44, 335; piece-goods mar¬ 
ket, 117 ; Sikh College at, 127 ; 
Gandhi at, 128; Congress at, 86; 
tube wells ; intensive cultivation 
near, 316 ; milk supply of, 368 ; 
reason for site of, II 82. 

April Fools Day, financially import¬ 
ant, 109. 

Arains (Punjab agricultural tribe), II 
71,236. 

Aravalli Hills, 345. 

Arbitration Societies, II 239, 268f, 
349. 

Arboriculture, 389ff. 

Argentine wheat, II 117. 

Aristotle, 207. 

Arjan (Sikh Guru), 8. 

Arts and Crafts Depot, Lahore, II 

221 . 

Aryans, 5. 

Assessments, land revenue, 79, 149, 
196; cash, 7, 150, 180, 191f; 

fluctuating, 159f, 219f, 22 iff, 289, 
294, II 27; summary, 180, 214; 
urban, 218n. 

Assistant Commissioners, 68. 

Auramrzeb (Mogul Emperor), 7, 8, 
II 71, 334. 

Australia, 180, II 117. 


B. 

Back Bay Scheme, 279, IL 226. 

Bacon (quoted), G6f, 120, 138. 
Baghdad, 44. 

Baisakh festival, 328. 

Bale, Indian (400 lbs.), 336n. 

Balloki, 263. 

Bahjch (Punjab agricultural tribe), 
II, 71. 

Baluchistan, 15. 

Bamboo, II 345. 

Bank, Alliance (of Simla), II 220; 
Deserve, II 219. 

Banking crisis (of 1913), 28, 31 212; 
and Muhammadans, II 72. 


Banks, Co-operative, Central, IT 54, 
56; 

Banks, Co-operative, Central, Lahore, 
II 54ff; 

Banks, Co-operative, Central, Lyall- 
pur, IL 56f ; 

Banks, Co-operative, Punjab Pro¬ 
vincial, II 56; 

Banks, Co-operative, Mortgage, II62; 

Banks, Joint Stock, II 57f, 22811. 

Bariev. 240, 310, 317, 326, 329f, 

341, II 342. 

Barry, Mr., I.C.S., 199n. 

Bee Keeping, II 23. 

Beggars, II 77. 

Belgium, 1118. 

Belloc, Hilaire (quoted), II 81. 

Bcneficient Departments (see De¬ 
partments). 

Bengal lightly taxed, 101, 105; 
anarchy in, 32; land revenue, 
149f ; ghi exported to, 370; parti* 
tion of, 31, II 335. 

Bentham, utilitarian philosopher, II 
130. 

Besant, Mrs., 83. 

Boynon, Gen. Sir Win., 59. 

Bicycles, II 69. 

Birds, 347. 

Blackett, Sir Basil, and Reserve Bank, 
II 219. 

Bolan pass, 21. 

Bombay Presidency, 336; mill- 
owners, II 126f. 

Borstal treatment in Punjab, 11 299f ; 

Brahmins, in early India, 0, II 335 ; 
under Alienation Act, 26 ; gifts to, 
II 6 ; and Education, II 135. 

Brass, II 210. 

Brayne, Mr., I.C.S., and re-afforesta¬ 
tion, 384; and rural uplift, II 
195ff, 322, 333. 
i Breweries, 329. 

' Bribery, 67, 286, 290n, 298, 305, II 
326; Committees, 122. 

British Empire, Order of, 89n. 

Buck, Col., II 192n. 

Buddhism, in the Punjab, 5. 

Budge Budge (Bengal), 33. 

Budget procedure, J081T, 167n. 

Buffaloes, 366, II 69. 

Bureaucracy, growth of, 73, II 322f ; 
Simla, 279 ; Punjab, and Brayne, 
II 196; evades responsibility, II 
226, 273n; mentality of, IT 320f. 

Butler, Sir Harcourt, and training 
( lass in Burma, II 331. 
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Calcutta, 101. 

California, 342, 11 105, 107n, 228. 

Calvert, Mr. H., I.C.S., in Co-opera¬ 
tive Department. 196, II 19, 21, 
34n, 42, 49, 52f, 61, 64, 349; 
on Statistical Committee, 204f, 
statistics compiled by, II 5n ; and 
rural economics, II ‘ 23, 30, 132 
134, 322, 347 ; and rural classes, 
II 44 ; quoted, II 66 ; and Re¬ 
fresher Classes, 11 332. 

Cambridge Mission, Delhi, 33. 

Camels, 366, 373, 383, II 1 00. 

Canada, Sikhs in, 33 ; registration 
in, 180; wheat in, 11 115, 117. 

Canal Colonies, 103, 111, 113, I74f, 
182, 273ff; sales of land in. 110; 
fluctuating assessments in, 160 : 
urban assessments in, 165. 219; 
cattle breeding in, 362 ; and 
arboriculture, 389f; tenants in, 
IT 11 ; size of holdings in, II 17 ; 
sanitation of, II 191; economies 
of, 316, 328,331. 333, 343, 350, 355, 
II 29, 32, 69, 94, 99f, 109, 127, 
237, 30J, 341, 343 ; Lower Chenab. 
244, 258f, 275f, 284fl ; Lower 
Jhelum, 278, 279, 285 ; Lower Bari 
Doab, 278, 280, 285, 361, 390; 
Sidhnai, 281; Sutlej Valloy, 1199. 

Canal irrigation, 127, 160, 222, 227, 
II 17, 39, 345. 

Canal Projects, 2675; lihakra Dam. 
271, II 76; Haveli, 271, 11 76; 
Sutlej Valley, 110, 2675, 280f, II 
76, 303, 340; Thai, 269, 330, TI 
340; Triple, 26111, 266, 289, II 
340 ; Wular Lake Barrage, 272, 

Canals, Agra,288f; Inundation, 247, 
267, II 362; Lower Bari JDoab, 
265f, 273, 291, 303 ; Lower Chenab, 
113, 26311, 289, 291, 300, 327n, 
334, If 340: Lower Jhelum, 113, 
2OOf, 291,327n ; Lower Swat, 274 : 
Lower Soliag and Para, 248; 
Ramnagar, 25if; Shahpur inun¬ 
dation , 261; Sidhnai, 249; Sir- 
lund, 223n. 113, 2515, 272, 289, 
11 340; Upper Bari Doab, 113, 
223n, 246, 273, 288f, II 340, 
Upper Chenab, 264f, 273, 291, 
303; Upper Jhelum, 264, 271 ; 
Western Tumna, 113, 223n, 246, 
273, 288f, 296, 11 340. 

Cannibalism, 229. 


<SL 

Caste system, 11 72. 

Cattle/ 278, 313, 3425, App. XIV, 
XXIII, II 343; in Lahore, II 
193 ; and tanning, II 213 ; theft, 

II 277f. 

Cawnporo, massacre at, in 1931, II 
23n, 3 Ion. 

Census, 206, II 134. 

Cesses, 223f, 234, II 242. 

Cliakki torrent, 273. 

Chantung Nala, 244. 

Cheka (Bolshevist Secret Police), II 
296. 

Chelsmford, Lord, vacillations of, 49. 

Chenab river, 210. 

Cheques, 113n, 159. 

Chief Court money-lender’s shop, 72, 

II 26; established, II 253, 335. 

Chitral, 17f, II 311f. 

Cholera, 258, II 179, 309. 

Christianity, in India, II 352f. 

Chuhaikana, 122. 

Churchill, Winston, quoted, II 32in. 

Circles, Assessment, 2l2f. 

Civil Code, Punjab, 139. 

Civil Courts, 129 ; and revenue work, 
155, 157, 165, 167, 170 ; dilatory - , 

II 4, 346. 

Climate of Punjab, 1, II 67f 

Clover, 355. 

Coal shortage, II 82; mines, II 
214. 

Codes of Civil Procedure, 171 ; 
Punjab, II 253 ; Criminal Proce¬ 
dure, II 281f, 285, 290. 

Coimbatore, 334. 

Collector, 64, 155n. 

Colleges, Agricultural (Lvallpur), 322, 
369, II 140, 163, 200; Chiefs’ 
(Lahore), 179, 11 7, 164; Inter¬ 
mediate. 11 I47f; Khalsa (Amritsar), 
127n; Maclagan (of Engineering), 

II 222; Punjab Veterinary, 
(Lahore), 359f; St. Stephen’s 
(Delhi), 33. 

Colonisation Officer, 174, 274. 

Colony Bill (of 1907), 30. 

Commision Agents, II HOff. 

Commissioner, 6-4, 72, 75, 152, I54f, 
163, 176, II 29In. 

Commissions, Calcutta University, 

II 147; Cattlo Disease, 358; 
Education (of 1882), 11 138; 

Famine (of 1880), 25, 194f, 358, 

II 37f; Famine (of 1901), 11 40n ; 
Horse and Mule Breeding (of 1901), 
373; Hunter (of 1919), 69, 95, II 
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335; Police, II 271; Public 
Services (of 1886), 69; Universi¬ 
ties (of 1902), II 146. 

Committees, Clerical Establishments, 
189; Conciliation, 36; Corrup¬ 
tion, II285. 

Communal questions, 93f, 188, 143, 
II 262ff, 320, 327, 337. 

Communications, Punjab, (see also 
Roads. Railways, Transport), 16, 
114, 227, 230, II Slit, 345, 350f ; 
economic effect of, 344, U 43, 44n, 
218; Board, Punjab, IT 88, 92, 
94, 102. 

Congress. Indian National, 81, 83, 
123, 136, 138, 142f, II 336; emis¬ 
saries of, as agitators, U 77. 

Conscription, proposed, 43. 

Co-operation, 37, II 2 Iff, 39ff, 81, 
113, 205, 324, 348ff. , 

Co-operative Banks, 11 257. 

Co-operative Credit Societies, Regis¬ 
trar of, 78; Commission Shops, 
II 56n, 113f; marketing. II 112. 

Copper, II 210, 214. 

Corruption (see Bribery). 

Cotton, 227, 235, 244, 310, 316f, 326, 
336ff, II 106, 130, 340ff; market¬ 
ing, II 115* 12off ; growing 
Association, British Empire, II 
)25f; seed, II 168; spinning, II 
206, 212. 

Court of Appeal (English), II 277. 

Crime, duo to shortage of women, 
II 74; and the Law, II 275ff. 

Criminal tribes, 279, II 291. 

Crop experiments, 198f. 

Crop forecasts, 198, II 130. 

Crops, 323ff, App* XXL XXII. 

Curtis, Mr. Lionel, 83. 

Curzon, Lord, Viceroy, 2 if, 73. II 271. 

Cusco (defined), 240n. 

Custom, 4, 139, 177n. 


D. 

Dadpur, 245. 

Dairying (see also Milk), 362, 370f, 
1123. 

Dane, Sir Louis, App. I, IT 23, 121, 
223. 

Dardanelles, attack on, 40. 

Darling, Mr. M. L., I.C.S., II 34n, 
59n, 65. 

Debt, agricultural, 2-1, IT 24ff, 29, 
254, 268. 


<SL 

Deforestation, 380ff. 

Degh channel, 273. 

Dekhan, riots in, 25. 

Delhi, separated from Punjab, 31; 
riots at, 49; centre of anti-British 
propaganda, II 335; intensive 
agriculture near, 316; Province, 

App. Ill; early, II 334. 

Demonstration farms, agricultural 
191, II 130, 164f. 

Denmark, butter, II 115; agriculture 
in, II 163, 228. 

Departments. Governmontof India:^— 

Army Remount, 262, 355, 358, 

373; Geological, II 214; Income- 
Tax, 115f; Postal. 159; Revenue 
and Agriculture, 194, 358; Salt 
Revenue (Northern India), II 216 ; 
Statistics, 196n; Survey, 209ff. 

Departments (Punjab Government): 

—Agriculture, 78, 98, 200, 205; 

319, 322, 326, 334f, 342, 344, 365, 

II 130, 134, 152, 163f, 165, 168, 

212, 221, 352; Bcneficient, 98, 

114, II 195 ; Co-operative, 196, 

II 19f, 39, 50, 61, 64f, 131, 152, 

160, 164, 201, 207, 239, 332, 347, 

354; Co-operative, author in, II 
54n; Criminal Investigation, TI 
270, 29Gf; Criminal Tribes, II 
29 Iff; Education, 98, 360, II 139, 

144, 150, 158, 161, 221 ; Finance, 
lG7n, II 140; Fisheries, 375f, II 
131, 354; Forest, 113, 375, 384ff, 

II 284, 345f; Industries, 98, II 
212,220f ; Irrigation (Canal), 113, 

169, 188, 232, 289ff, 388, II 90, 

223, 285, 316, 340; Jail, LI 283, 

298, 300; Land Records, 98n, 

186, II 163; Land Records an! 
Agriculture, 190; Land Revenue, 
77f,98n,157, 200, 206, 296, IllSUf, 

II 133f, 285, 352, Legislative, IT 
257; Local Audit, II 244 ; Local 
Self-Government, II 243, 245; 
Medicine, 98. 360, II 131, 170f, 

173 ; Police, 188, 375, II 271, 281, 

283f, 285, 316; Public Health, 98, 

II 131, 172ff, I78f, 183, 186; 

Public Waste, II 91 ; Public 
Works, 123, II 89ff, 93ff, 284; 
Registration, 98n, II 202ff; Sani¬ 
tary, II 191 ; Sanitary Engineer 
as, II 90; Statistics (proposed), 

205f, II 132ff; Vaccination. II 
182; Veterinary, 358ff, 373f, II 
153, 344. 
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Departments (United States Federal), 
Agriculture, II 165. 

Deputy Commissioner, 64ff; and 
Incomo Tax, 115 ; and Settlement 
Officer, 208 f; under Iveforms, 95, 
122 ; and land revenue work, 153, 
155f, 163, 168f, 175ff, 184, 

186n, 191, 197f, 20.7f, 290, 11 220; 
as Registrar, II 202; appoints 
village watchmen, II 294; and 
Excise, II 303 ; and Members of 
Council in his district, II 319; 
pre-Reforms power of, II 327. 

do Quincey,on opium, II 309. 

Dora Ghazi Khan district, 23, 140; 
town, II 81. 

‘Dera Tv *mail Khan, II 81. 

Derajat, 23. 

Dhanni (cattlebreed), 30*1. 

Dhariwal, II 207. 

Dharmsala, earthquake at, 11 224. 

District Boards, 11 2411f; President I 
of, 05, 390n; and Veterinary 
Department, 360; and arbori¬ 
culture, 389; and roads, IT 94, 
101, 103; and Public Health, II 
175; and registration of marriages, 

II 204f; working of, II 244, 
representative body, II 324. 

District Judge, 177. 

District Magistrate, 14.0f, II 2721T, 
290f. 

Disturbances in Punjab, 51ff, 11 295. 

Dogras, Punjab military class, 38, 

39. 

Domesday Book, 179. 

Donkeys, 373. 

Doraha, 251. 

Douie, Sir James, 195n, I99n, 216n, 
App. I, II 337. 

Drainage Board, 232, 303, IE 174. 

Duck, 348. 

Durand agreement, 17, 18. 

Dyarchy, proposed, 83f; tends to 
disappear, 97. 

Dyer, Gen., 54ff, II 226, 336. 


Earthquakes in Punjab, 2, LI 223f. 
Easden, Mrs., at Amritsar, 54. 

East India Company, 99, J56. 
Economic Enquiry, Board of, II 130, 
134f, 234, 352. 

\Iueation, 114, II I35ff; compul¬ 
sory, II 143, 154; agricultural, 
II 151f, 200; technical, II 221. 


<§L 

Egypt, 238, 299. 

Elevators, grain, 11 121f. 

Elgin, Lord (Viceroy), 17. 

Erzerum taken by Russians, 40. 
Excesses and Surrenders, Statement 
of, 108. 

Excise administration, II 303ff. 

Excise Commissioner appointed, 102. 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, 68, 

76. 

Ezekiel, 5. 


F. 


Factories, LL 230 ff. 

Family, joint, II 53. 

Famine Commission (see Commis¬ 
sion). 

Famine relief, 102, 104, III, 230. 

Famines, 229, 244f, II 37, 339. 

Fazl Hussain, Sir, capable Muhani- 
madan leader, 137f, 145, 148, II 
247, 328 ii 3 337. 

Fenton, Sir Michael, Finaueial Com¬ 
missioner, I82n. 

Ferozpur district, 248. 

Ferozpur, rising planned in, 34. 

Feroz Shah Tughlaq, 244. 

Fevers, II 184. 

Fforde, Mr. Justice, 11 36n. 

Finance. 98ff, II 107; of local 
bodies, II 245, 251; recent, 11 
30Iff, App V. 

Finance Member, 99. 

Financial Commissioner, 77, 97, 93, 
152, 163, 176, 205; Second, 102. 

Financial Secretary to Punjab Go\ 
eminent, 102. 

Finger Print Bureau, II 296. 

Fisheries, 374ff. 

Flame of the Forest (tree), 378, 387. 

Fluctuating assessments (see under 
Assessments). 

Fodder crops, 317, 329, 331, 341f, 
353ff, 370, it 105; wheat straw 
as, .">22, 328; for cattle, 35 Iff, 
371, 11 344; famine, IT 45. 

Forests, 3~0, II 344f. 

Forster, Col., II 173. 

France, marketing in, II L04f. 

Fraud, II 289. 

Frontier, the Xorth West, I5ff, 
forward policy on, 10; Crimes 
Regulation 140f, II 291 n. 

Fruit, 342 ; Ivulu, II 95, 

Fuel, cowdung as, 311, 388. 
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G. 

Gallipoli, Sikh heroism at, 43. 

Gandhi and passive resistance move¬ 
ment. 48, 51 ; and Sikhs, 128; 
and non-co-oporation, 136, II 306; 
and .village handicrafts, II 23; 
(quoted), II 81. 

Gazetteers, District, 67, 204. 

Gazette, Punjab Government, 198, 
203. 

Germany, Go-operation in, II 60f, 
114; agriculture in, II 163 ; 
State care for investor in pre-War, 
II 289; and Turkej r , II 335. 

Goats 356, 381 ff, II 346. 

Gold imports into India, II 32. 

Golden Temple at Amritsar, 55. 125, 
127f, 246, II 2. 

Gore, Bishop, 90. 

Government of India, and Martial- 
Law, 58, 60, 61 ; and administra¬ 
tion, 89, 279; and finance, 99, 
102, 147, 159 ; and Famine Com¬ 
mission, 358n; and Railways, II 
88 f ; and Irrigation, II 90; and 
Central Research Institute, II 172 ; 
and plague, II 177. 

Govind Singh (.Sikh Guru), 8, 126, II 
73. 

Gram, 310, 317f, 329f, 338, 341, II 
168, 342. 

Grey, Major, 248. 

Gujars, a Scythian tribe, 6. 

Gujranuala, riots at, 51. 

Gujrat, riots at, 52. 

Gurdaspur. 334. 

Ourgaon, agitators in, 60 ; Brayno 
in, II 195ff; author at, 58n, 60n, II 
87n; district, 240; loan system 
in, II 52n; economics of, II 188f. 

Guru-ka-bagh, 134. 


H. 


Habibullah, Amir, mudored, 51, 56, 
App. V. 

Hailev, Sir Malcolm, Governor, App. 
I; ‘capable, 114, II 131, 301, 
307n, 313, 321, 328, 336, 354 ; 
solves Sikh question, 136; Minis¬ 
ters appointed by, 148; and 
statistics, 204 : quoted, 2.67 ; opens 
Suleimanke Weir, 296n; and 
finance, II 301 ; consoles I.C.S., 
II 333. 



i Hardwar, II 179. 

I Har Dyal, conspirator, 33. 
i Hariana, 352, 362f. 

' Harike, 262. 

! Har Kishan Lai, 121, 136fT, II 44f y 
1 50. 

Harrows, 32 If. 

Hartington, Lord (afterwards Duke* 
of Devonshire), 358. 

Hashish, II 3l0n. 

■ Hastings, Warren, 141, II 266. 

Head Clerk to Deputy Commissioner, 
7Of, 189. 

1 Hunting, Capt. Von, 56. 

High Court (see also Chief Court), 
II 30, 131, 203, 255, 288, 354. 

Hiinalavas, 1, 2. 309, 346, 348, 376, 

I 379f. 

Hinduism, in early times, 5, II 334 
effect on character, II 72. 

Hindu-Muhammadan question (see 
Communal). 

Hindu religious rules, 346n, 347n, 
349, 358, 367, 372. 

Hindustani, 186n. 

Hissar, 244 ; Cattle Farm, 360 ; 
Excise staff at, II 311 ; district, 
crops in, 201 : early civilisation 
i of, 431. 

; Hoarding, II 3Jf, 126. 
j Holdings, joint, 164; partition of 
(see Partitions) ; fragmentation of, 
1 06, II 18, 28, 347; and land- 
ownership, .115; size of, II 14, 
18, 133 ; consolidation of, II 18f, 

| 347. 

| Homo Rule League, Mrs. Besant’s, 
83. 

Horace (quoted), II 8, 13. 

Horse, 373. 

Horse-breeding conditions, 262, 2781'. 

Hunter Commission of Enquiry (seo 
Commissions). 

Huxley, Aidous (quoted), II 314. 

Hypergamy, II 76. 


Ibbetson, Sir Denzil, 30, App. I. 
Inayatullah, Afghan, 56. 

Income Tax, 114ff, 11 277. 

Indian Civil Service, 86, 121, II 330 ; 
in distress, 89'; not qualified for 
Director of Agriculture, 359 ; an 
Ministers, II 328f. 

Indianisation, 86, 90f, II 65, I 
321, 323, 326f. 
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India Office and Martial Law, 58. 

Indus river, 210. 

Industries, utilising agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, II 210 ; subsidiary to agri¬ 
culture, 560, II 21f, 228; handi¬ 
crafts, II 22, 20511. 

Influenza, II I79ff, 188, 237. 

Insects, 313. 

Iron, II 209, 214. 

Irrigation, (see Canals, Wells, etc.); 
finance, llOff, II 30iff; and com¬ 
munications, II 106. 

Irwin, Lord, 269n, II 163n, 196. 

Jsa Khol, 23, II 214n. 

Italy in Great War, 40. 


J. 

Jacob, Mr. S.M.,I;C.S., 137, II 124n; 
Major (Col.) 8. L., 255, 260, 263. 

Jagat Singh, Chemist, II 230u. 

Jails, II 297f. 

Jaito, 135, 

Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar, 55, 
125. 

Japan, taxation in, 103. 

Jats, II 52, 163n, 236; a .Scythian 
tribe 6 ; Sikh, p. ii., II 70f: Hindu, 
L48n, 296n, 346n, II 42, 70f, 74f ; 
Punjab military class, 38f; Bagri, 
II 70. 

Java, 335, II 212, 343. 

Jewellery, II 31. 

Jews, II 25n. 

Jezebel, 347. 

Jhajjar, 130. 

Jogcndra Singh, Sikh Minister, II 
328. 

Judges, Subordinate, 96, II 256; of 
High Court, 108. 

Judicial and Executive, separation 
of 30, 71, 96, II 274f, 281 ; dis¬ 
agreement between, II 265f. 

Judiciary, II 252ff, 337. 

Julluudur district, 234, 331, 353, 
1119. 

Jumna river, 222. 


K. 

Kabul, Provisional Government of 
India at, 46. 

Kaisar, peasant leader posing as, 35. 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 89n. 

Kalabagh, 269, II 215. 

Kandahar, II 162n. 


§L 

Kangra Valley, 232, 344, 386. 

Karachi the port of tlie Punjab, II 
106, 118f, 126. 

Karnal, II 303n. 

Kasauli, II 172. 

Kashmiris, characteristics of. 

Kasur, riots at 51 ; sub-division 103. 
Keynos, Mr. (quoted), II 237. 

Khaibar Pass, 21. 

Khalsa College, Amritsar (see Col 
lege). 

Khanki, 256, 263. 

Khoja (Muhammadan trading caste), 
372n. 

Kingsley (quoted), II 115. 

Kipling (quoted), p. iv., II 66. 

Kitchener, Lord, 73. 

Kitchlew, Dr. Saif-ud-din, agitator, 

53. 

Kot .Lakhpat, 388. 

Kulu, 343f, II 95, 100, 310. 

Kurukshetra, II 81. 

Kut. taken, 40, 44. 


L. 

Labour party (English) and Indian 
extremists, 85. 

Lahore, 116 ; riots at, 30, 51, II 22f ; 
rising planned in, 34; milk supply 
of, 368; temptations of, II 30; 
sanitation of, II 193; why site 
important, II 82. 

Laissez faire, II 26, 217, 348. 352. 

Lajpat Rai, agitator, 30 o 

Lai Chand, Ch., 148, II 328n. 

Lancashire cloth &e., II 69. 

Land acquisition, lGSff ; values, App. 
XIX; property in, II Iff, 34Git; 
ownership, 11 3ff; alienation, 
II 4, 26, 346 ; Administration. II 
337f. 

Landlords, English, II1; big, II 6ff ; 
absentee, II 9. 

Land Records, 179ff, 338f. 

Land Records, Director of, 78, 181. 
190, 200, 206, 208, II 133f, 153, 
202, 234; author as, 189n, 2Q0n, 
204n, 208n> 297n, II 27n, 134n, 
234n. 

Land Revenue under Moguls, 7 ; 
and administration, 03, II 338 ; 
staff, 63; assessment of, 92, 11 
346 ; work suffered under Re¬ 
forms, 95 ; receipts from. 99, 111 ; 
history of, 149f ; suspension of, 
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152, 1(51, II 3 ; collection of, 16511 ; 
accounts, 162 ; assignments. TI 1 ; 
tax or rent ? II 1. 

Langley, Mr. A., I.C.S., II 41f. 
Lawrence, John, Ilf, App. I. 
Lawyers, domination of, 11. 

Legal Remembrancer, II 257. 

Legal system, English, 14. 

Legislative Assembly, II 313f. 
Legislative Council, Punjab, 125, 
139ff,'14Jff. 185. 208. 216, II 47, 
140, 315, 337. 

Leiah tahsil, 140. 

Liberal party (English), 142. 

Lions, 345. 

Listed appointments, 69. 

Litigation, 28, 113, II 199, 264ff. 
Lloyd George, Mr., anti-Turkish 
policy of, 124. 

Loans, State, to agriculturists, 37. 
Local rate, 157, 223. 

Locusts, 314. 

Ludliiana district, 234. 

.Ly allpur, 252, 312, 334f; riots at, 
30, 52 ; grain elevator at, II 121 ; 
district, 294, II 118. 

Lytton, Lord, Viceroy, and finance 
100 ; and the Frontier, 15. 

M. 

Macadam road export, II 97, 
Macaulay, Lord, 86. 

Machiavelli (quoted), 131. 

Maclagan, Sir Edward, becomes 
Governor, 57, 61, App. I; and 
loyalists, 1 19 ; and Sir M. O’Dwyer, 
120f; and Co-operation, II 40; 
and administration, II 312. 
Madhopur, 250. 

Madras Presidency, 336. 

Magistrates, with Soction 30 powers, 
73 ; District, 64. 

Maize, 235, 310, 318, 331, 338, 342, 
II 342. 

Malaria, 245, II 174, 186, 189, 196, 
309. 

Mandi Hydro-electric scheme, II 
222, 316. 

Mangla, 263. 

Manjha, The, 294. 

Mann, Hindu lawgiver, 136. 

Manures, 310, 313, 317, II 345. 

Maps, skeleton, 204 ; village 209, 211. 
Marala, 254, 263f. 

Marketing, II 103ff, 228, 347, 351f; 
fruit, 343f. 


Martial Law in Great War, 36; in 
distui bailees, 56ff. 

Maximilian, Holy Roman Emperor, 
131. 

Mavnard, Sir John, Finance Member, 

! 119f, 138. 

Mayo Hospital at Lahore, II 172. 

Mayo, Miss, 296. 

Mayo, Lord, Viceroy, and finance- 
100 ; and cattle, 358. 

Mecca, Sharif of, 45. 

Melons, 310, II 15. 

Members of Executive Council, 90, 
II 140. 

Menials, village (see under Village). 

Meos (Punjab agricultural tribe), 
II 71. 

Mesopotamia, campaign in, 44, 
82. 

Mianwali district, 140 ; crops in, 251 ; 
jirga in, II 290n. 

Milk (see also Dairying), 350f, 367, 
If 248. 

Mill, John Stuart (quoted), II 354. 

Miller-Brownlie, Mr., 237. 

Millets (see also Bajra, joivar), 299*. 
317, 326, II 342. 

Minerals, II 95. 

Ministers, 97, II 140, 324. 

Missionaries, II 77. 

Mogul Empire, 6, 7, 75, 78, 149, 
II 43, 82, 138, 334, 340. 

Mohmands (Frontier tribe), 18. 

Monasteries in England, 127. 

Money-lender(s); accounts, 11.203 ; 
emancipated, 12 ; dictatorship of, 
24f, II 26, 59f; and Government, 
29; and Chief Court, 37, 72, 73 ; 
and in Judiciary, II 41, 261 ; un¬ 
controlled 115 { and Mr. Calvert, 
II42 ; and Muhammadan peasants, 
35 , 138; registration Bill, 147; 
domination of, 11, 28, 225f, II 
11 Of; in Western Punjab, 29; 
agriculturist, II 42f ; good men 
amongst, II 56; and industry, 
II 227, 230; and Co-operativo 
Banks, II 257. 

Monsoon, 2, 230, II 72. 

Montagu, Mr., and disturbances 
49 , 62, II 336 ; and Dyarchy. 84f ; 
and Services, 88; and Reforms 
143n, 145. 

Moricy-Mint o Council, 142f. 

Morosini, Venetian Senator, 29. 

Motor cars in Punjab, II 69 ; trans¬ 
port, II 92. 96, !06n. 
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Muhammadan(s) invasions, 6; atti¬ 
tude to Government, 31, II 335; 
rising in Great War, 34ff, 119; 
Rural party, 145, II 320; after 
Great War, 45: and Education, 
II 138; and Non-co-operation, 
124, II 337 : effect of Islam on 
their character, II 72. 

Mullah, II 181. 

Multan, camp at, 36; disturbances 
at, 49, 137 ; importance of site of, 
II 82; District, 281. 

Municipalities, II 246fi; indepen¬ 
dence of, II 243, representative, 
11 324; and sanitation, II 192, 
' corruption in, II 329; and arbori¬ 
culture, 389; and Public Healt h, 
II 175; and sale of liquor, II 
308-9. 

Museum, Lahore, II 162f. 

Mutations, 183f, II 21, 27n., 202f. 

Mutiny, Indian. 12, 115, II 22, 26. 

Muzaffargarli district , II 71. 

Myles, Professor, 204n, II 134. 

N. 

Nai (Hindu barber caste), II 182. 

Nanak(Sikli Guru). 8, 125. 

Nankana, massacre at, v, 130ff, II 
336 ; shrine at, II 2. 

Napier, Col., 11 89. 

Napoleon, Code of, II 13. 

Nasrullah Khan, Afghan, 56. 

Nau Nihal Singh of Mananwala, S. V. 

Naurata Ram, II 56n. 

Net assets, 181, 193, 215, 217f. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, II 318, 

New Zealand, 180. 

Nili Bar, II 99, 

Nitrogen, II168, 

Nomads invade Punjab, 4. 

Non-co-operation, 94, 123ff, 136, 138, 
II 440, 248, 274, 305f, 336. 

Non-Regulation Province, 139, II 
255. 

North West Frontier Province, 23, 
App. II, H 312. 

Note Hook, Village, 194, 197. 

Notified Areas, II 246f. 

O . 

Octroi, 11251. 

O’Dwyer, Sir Michael. App. I; and 
Police, II 271, 274 ;in Great War, 
32ff, II 42, 196, 335; and distur¬ 


bances 5 1, 56 ; and Criminal 
Tribes, II 291 ; retires, 57 ; charac¬ 
ter of, 62 ; as administrator, 63, 
II 39, 109, 338; and rural classes, 
45, 119, II 44, 164, 349 ; and Sir 
Fazl Hussain, 138; and corrup¬ 
tion, 122, 298; and revenuo 

assignments, II 2; and village 
patrols, II 295; and Har Kishan 
Lai, II 124 ; and Education, II 139. 

Oil, mineral, II 213f. 

Oil pressing, II 212. 

Oilseeds, 294 , 316, 326, 340f, II 34If. 

Opium, 306f. 

Oudh, 150. 

Overseas Pay, 91. 

P. 

Palestine, Jail Department self- 
supporting in, II 298. 

Panipat, 372. 

Panjnad, 268. 

Parbandhak (Sikh) Committee, 328, 
130, 134. 

1 Paris, School of Theology at, II 3 17. 

I Partitions, 163ff, H 18. 

Partridge, 348. 

i Pasteur Institute at Kasauli, II172. 

Pathankot, 344, II 96. 

Pathans, 15, II 52, 71. 

Peasant proprietors, II 13. 

Pensions, proportionate, 89. 

Persian Wheel, 235, IT 197. 339. 

Plague, II 175ff, 188, 198; inocula¬ 
tions, 30 ; and grain elevators, 123. 

Plantations irrigated, 388. 

Plough, 31Sff. 365, II 15, 342 ; 
Meston, 321, IT 20, 152. 

Police, Punjab. II 267ft ; district, 
under District Magistrate, 64, 
IT 272ff; and Railway authorities, 
II 87f; and doctors, II 171 ; and 
village watchmen, II 187; and 
I.C.S., II 330. 

Politics, II 61, 64, 78. 

Pope (quoted), II 135. 

Potato es, 310, 348, H 78, 101. 

Pottery, II 210. 

Poultry, 374, II 23. 

Pre-emption, 14, 27. 

Press, The, 46, 93, II 319. 

Prices, Post-War rise in, 111, 114, 
II 29, 44, 62, 237, 337; statistics 
of, 203 ; annual variations in, 
II 45 ; level, 227, II 43 : Pre-War, 
II 27. 
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Process-servers, II 259f. 

Produce estimate, 116f, 218, 226, 
App. XVI, II 316. 

Provincial Civil Service, 69, 95f. 
Prussia, II 7. 

Public Works Department, Secre¬ 
taries, 89.' 

Punjab Civil Service, 68, 95f. 

Punjabi (newspaper), 31 ; language, 

' II 161. 


Q. 


Quail, .348. 

Quirke, Mr., 366n, 367. 

R. 

Racial questions, 145. 

Raiffeisen, German Co-operator, II 
36, 41, 47, 53, 56. 

Railways, II 82ff, 350 ; economic 
effect of, 318, 330, 343, II 106; 
North Western, II 82ff, 87. 157, 
210 ; Sutlej Valley, II 82; Kalka 
Shnla, II 84 ; Board, II 88 ; Secre¬ 
tariat, II 106. 

Rainfall of Punjab, 2. 

Rajanpur, II 300. 

Rajput, Muhammadan, as cultivator, 
p. ii, II 70f ; Hindu, 346n, II 182, 
335. 

liaiu/ila Rcmvl , II 262f. 

Ranjit Singh, II 2, 335. 

Rape (oilseed), 338, 341. 

Rats, 314 ; and plague, II 123, 176. 
Rawalpindi, 1 16; riots in, 30, II 22. 
Rocord Keeper to Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, 70. 

Record Room of Punjab Secretariat, 
77. 

Record of Rights, 79, 151, 154, 164f, 
182, 186, 195, 206f, 209f. 
Recruiting in Groat War, 38ff, 41. 
Reforms Scheme xx, 86ff, 143, II 
313, 336f; and Police, 11, 272; 
and finance 103ff, 11 302f ; scram¬ 
ble for jobs under, II 321 ; dis¬ 
content due to, 47 ; and Co-opora- 
tion, II45; and Education, II 
140, 144 ; and Exciso, II 304. 
Refresher Classes, Mr. Calvert’s, 
II 332f. 

Registrar of district, 65. 

Registration, 180, If 202ff; of 
marriages, II 199, 203. 


<SL 

Registration Department (see Do- 
I partinenfc). 

Rehoboam, 88. 

Religion and Educati on, II 137f, 156. 
Remeasurement at Settlement, 211. 

Rents, 11 iOf ; cash, 21S. 

Reports, Punjab Government, on 
Jails, [I 59 ; Archaeological Survey. 

II 318 ; Land Revenue, II 134n. 

Revenue (see Land Revenue). 

Revenue Assistant. 68, 153, 155, 

161, 165, 167, 182. J84, 186, 188, 

190, 197, 199, 20S. 

Revenue Courts, 170ff, II 254. 

Revenue Member, 99n. 

Revenue Officer, 99, 155. 

Rewari, II 87n, 311. 

Rice, 232, 317f, 326, 331f, II 342 ; 

cultivation and malaria, II 1S6. 

Rinderpest, 356. 

Riots of 1907, 30 ; of 1919, at Delhi, 

49; in. Punjab, 5111. 

Ripon, Lord, Viceroy, 252, II 242. 

Riverain Law, 219f. 

Roads, in Punjab stinted, 101, 104, 

114, II 29, 92ff, 350f; Grand 
Trunk, 381, II Slff, 94f. 

Roberts, Mr. Owen, 204. 

Robertson, Dr., adventurer on Fron¬ 
tier, 17. 

a Rohtak, 136; district, 148; author 
\ in, 296, 340n, II 327n ; butchers of, 

’ 372 ; influenza in, fl 181. 

Rotation of. crops, 316f. 

Roumania, joins Allies, 40. 

Round Table, The (magazine), 83. 

Rural classes, loyalty of, 36 ; depu¬ 
tation refused, 85 ; class con¬ 
sciousness of, 93f, 147f; and Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, 45, 119; and 
Education, II 136. 

Rural Uplift, II 196ff, 324, 333. 

Russia, designs on India of, 10 ; in 
the War, 45 ; wheat exports from, 

II 117. 

Rust in wheat, 327f. 


S. 

Sadi, Persian poet, 208n. 

Sakesar (hill station), 3. 

Sale, Mr. I. C, S. at Cawnpore,II 316. 
Salt, II 100, 127, 189, 215. 

Salt Range, 3, 318, 346, 363, 381, 
II 98, 214f, 

Sambrial, 303. 
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Sampla (tahsil of Rohtak district). 
103. 

.Samson, 9. 

Sandwich Islands, 335. 

Sangla, 130. 

Sanitary Board (Punjab), II ]92f, 
241. 

Sanitary Commissioner, II 182. 
Sanitary Engineer, II 252. 

Sanitation, II 190 ; rural, IT 194. 
Satya Pal (agitator), 53. 

• Sayyids (Muhammadan caste), 39, 
II 181. 

Schulze, German co-operator, JI 36. 
Season and Crop Report, 198. 
Secretariat, Punjab, 76, 97, II 21, 
23, 65, 87, 132, 337 ; Government 
of India, 78. 

SecretariesRevenue, 97. 

Secretary of State for India, 196. 
Seed, II 168f. 

Services, British, loyalty of, 87. 
Servius Tullius, King of Rome, 82. 
Sessions Judges, 72. 

Settlement Commissioner, 77, 102 ; 

oflice abolished, 77f, 191. 
Settlement Officers, 150, 173, 194, 

lOflf, 200, 208f, 217f, 226, II 4, 

130, 345. 

Settlements, financial. 100; land 
revenue, 139, 180f, 194, 20GIT, II 
339. 

Shahdara (near Lahore), tannery at, 
II 213; electric power house at, 
II 225; proposed garden city at, 
II 252n. 

Shahpur district, 247, 27(3. 

Sheep, 356, 3fc2f. 

Sheikhupura district, 122 f; author 
at (seo Trevaskis). 

Sherif of Mecca, 45f. 

Sherwood, Miss, at Amritsar, 54. 
Sialkot, 128,11 299. 

Sikhs, rise of, 7, II 335 ; and tem¬ 
perance campaign, 125, II 309n; 
Seditious propaganda among, 30, 
33; in Great War, 32ff, 43. 119, 
124 ; dissatisfaction, 124ff, II 330 ; 
revenue system of, 150 ; energy of, 
11 73; Education under, 11*138, 
party in Council, II 320. 

Silk, raw, imports of, II 127 ; worms, 
II 23. 

Stiver, II 32. 

Simla hills, 342f, 386, 11 183, 215; 

district, 11 310. 

Sind, 299. 
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Sirsa subdivision, 103. 

Siwalik hills, 2, 345, 379. MS 1. 

Slate, II 2141. 

Small-pox, II 181, 184. 

(Small Towns, II 183, 308. 

Snakes, 348. 

.Soil classification, 21 If ; s., of Punjab, 
308f. 

Somme, Battle of, II 321. 

Sonepat, author at, 75, 346ndII 91 n, 
109n, 119n, 28Gf, 317 ; butchers of, 
372 ; tahsil, App. Ill ; Mrs. Trevas¬ 
kis at, II 74n ; stamped weights at, 
II 219. 

Sowing, methods of, 318. 

Spain, deteriorated agriculture of 
1 11 67. 

Spifci pargana, 140. 

Stamp revenue, 113. 

Standing Orders, Financial Com¬ 
missioner’s, 154. 

State, the, and eo-operation, II 63f ; 
and agriculture, 11 163f ; and in¬ 
dustry, 11 217ff. 

Statistics, Agricultural, 191ff, 151, 
154, 11 130, 316, 353; of Punjab, 
323ft; of land ownership, II 5 ; 
Railway, 11 84ft; Vital, 11 187, 
294. 

.Strickland, Mr. C., I.C.S., II 34n, 
52n, 65. 

Submontane districts, 212, 234, 317, 
331, 334, 341, 343, 378. 39Cf, 11 5. 
10, 70, 348. 

Sugar, 11 211. 

Sugarcane, 235, 239, 310, 316, 318, 
326, 332ft, 338, 11 341f, 343. 

Sukkur Barrage scheme, 269. 

Sullen anke, 269. 

Superintendent, Vernacular Office, 
(S.V.O.) 70f, 189; Deputy C’oin- 
missioner’s Office, 189. 

Survey systems, 209ff. 

Suspensions of land revenue (see 
land revenue). 

Swift (quoted), II 8. 

Swift (quoted), II 163. 

Swat Valley, 18. 

Sympathy, alleged lack of, 90. 

T 

Taj aw ala, 245. 

Tanning, II 212. 

Tariffs, in India, 89, 11 1US, 126. 

Teja Singh, sieses Akal Takht, 128. 

Temperance campaign, 111, ]G3 ? 

I . 11 . i i i 
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Tenants, and landlord, 170; occu¬ 
pancy, 172, 210, II Of, 347. 

Thompson, Mr. J. P., 01, 120. 

Thorburn, 25, 37, 8 In. 

Thrift, II 48f, 52f, 72. 

Tibet, trade with. It 127. 

Tigers, 345. 

Timo scale for pay, 06. 

Townshend, Gen. 44. 

Tramways, II 88. 

Transfers, of officials, 740, 

App. VI. 

Transport (sec also Communica¬ 
tions), 3G9f, 386f. 

Trees, App. XXfV. ... 

Trevaskis, H. K., author, at&ialkot, 

11 274 ; in Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment, II 54n; on recruiting duty, 
II 56n, 204 n ; at Sonepat 75, 
346n, K 9 In, I09n, 1 l9n, 286j 317; 
at Gurgaon, 58n, 60n, II 87n : _ at 
Sheikhupura, II l06n, 171, 252 ; 
at Rohtak 296, 346n, II 327n; 
as Director of Land Records, 1 98n, 
200n, 204n, 208n, 297n, IJ 27n, 
I3ln, 234n; Mrs. (wife of author) 
II 74n, 286. 

Tribunes of the Plebs, Roman, If 318 

Turkey, in Great War, 3,» ; and 
Indian Muhammadans, lo 124, 
136, II 335. 

U. 

* ' > 

Udasi (Sikh sect.) 8. 

United Provinces, Income lax in, 
118; rice in, 332. 

University, Punjab, II 138, 146. 150. 

Urban assessments, 2l8n. 

Urdu (language), II 16If. 

Usury, II 24f. 

Vaccination, II 18If. 

Village, unit of administration, 70. 

Vi Hag" accountant, 152, 1841L 189, 
21T, 175, I83f, 20111. 2l0f, II 21, 
240, 326. 

Village Communitv, II 23611; early, 
in Punjab, 4, II 153, 334 ; under 
British rule, 12; and crime, II 
282, 294 ; ownership conferred on, 
150; common lands of, 163 ; and 
village accountants, 185 ; in lulls, 
13, 380 , 11 345; disintegration 
i:tf, 76, 38a; n-tfpjfV"*- 

H 2:)s ■ rM. 
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Village headman (sec also lambatdnr), 
173 If, 224, 314; watchman (ses 
also ehaukidar), 11 187, 294 : 

menials, 12, II 6, 22, 51, 76f, 101, 
210, 236f, 239. 

Village Note Books (see also lal kitcib ), 
197, 214, II 133, 339 ; Abstract, 
197, 217. 


W. 

Waco, Col., 181, 190, 195, 199, 207 
11 337 - 

Wages Survev, Punjab, II 2330, 

War, the Great, 320, 132, 198, IL 70, 
82, 179, 195, 214, 216f, 295, 335; 
South African, 278. 

War Loans, Indian, 44. 

Wards, Court of, 79, 1760. 

Washington, George, American Presi¬ 
dent, 98. 

Watercourse, Canal, 169, 283. 

Waterlogging, 162, 166, 24.), 294 , 
2990, 310, 328, 334, 1L 185f, 340. 

Water rates, Canal, l Ilf, 147, 157, 
247, 287, 290, 294, II 340. 

Water-table, 234, 302. 

Wazir Khan’s mosque, Lahore, II222. 

Weeds, 312f, App. XX. 

Weights, fraudulent, II 52, 114, 

2 i 8f, 249. 

Weills), as unit of property, 13 ; 
alleged poisoning of by British, 
30 • irrigation by, 225, 233, 318. 
II 5, 17, 339; Tube, 236, 238; 
and consolidation of holdings, J1 
20 . 

Wells, Mr. H. G. (quoted), II 170. 

Wheat, 227, 235. 310, 317f, 3260, 
329, 338, 341, 343, II 69, 78, 106, 
130 ; chaO (see also bhusa), 322 ; 
oxport, on, II 86, 1170, 124; 
marketing, II 115; seed, II 168. 

Widow, and partition, 166. 

W r ilson, Sir James, 263, 11 19. 

Women, shortage of, in Punjab, IT 
75f, 204. 

Wool, exported from bills, II 100. 


Y. 

Yarkand, charas imports from, II 
31 If- 

Young, Sir Macworth, 22, App. L 
Sir Popham, 273p. 
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